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WHAT iT 1s: 


I Cutaway showing chilling progression. Combina- 
tion of metal chills and running water cools metal 
at the rate of about 15,000 B.T.U.’s a minute. 


2 Metal chills which fill Passes in roll contour. 
These help maintain even cooling inward and enable 
casting to be directionally solidified. 


3 Patented chill rigging. A network of square 
pipes carrying approximately 200 gallons of water 
a minute entirely surround roll. Note that pipes 
touch chill but do not come in direct contact with 
roll proper. The water conducts the heat from the 
chills constantly. Where only metal chills are used, 
the chilling action decreases as the chills heat up and 
stops entirely when the chills reach the temperature 
of the roll surface. 

4 Metal enters from gate at such an angle as to 
cause a swirling action which carries dirt and im- 
purities upward into head. 
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5 Feeding head. This portion of casting is ulti- 


mately severed from the roll. 
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QUICK CHILLING PROCESS 
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AND WHAT IT MEANS: 


A xott which is cooled rapidly is 
better for two reasons, First, stimula- 
tion of cooling action extends desir- 
able homogeneity of the metal deeper 
into the interior of the roll. Secdnd, 
concentrated chilling prevents micro 
shrinkage within the working section 
of the roll. This means more resist- 
ance to wear—more tons of steel 


rolled per dressing. 
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ROTATING SYSTEM 
(1 to 200 hp.) 








TO A-C. POWER LINE 


ELECTRONIC SYSTEM 
(1 to 5 hp.) 


TO A-C. POWER LINE 


SPEED 
CONTROL 
















more than you need 


to get D-c. Power where you want it? 






YU $25 t0 $60 per Kilowatt 
of installed D-c. capacity 
with RELIANCE V«S DRIVE 


SN 


If in your plant—as in so many others—there is a 
need for supplying D-c. power for adjustable-speed 
operations, you are likely to find that spot conversion 
of A-c. power with the Reliance V*S Drive is the 
perfect answer. This is true for two reasons. 


FIRST V*S DRIVE saves you from $25 to 
$60 per kilowatt as compared to the cost 
of bringing in and applying D-c. power 
from some central source. These figures 
are based on a wide variety of applications. 


SECOND= V*S DRIVE gives you unlimited 
flexibility of machine operation and appli- 
cation. This includes both automatic and 
manual control with smooth starting, stop- 
ping and reversing. Also, an infinite range 
of stepless speed changes, automati- 
cally maintained tension and many other 
specialized advantages. 


Before installing D-c. power lines, learn what you 
can save with Reliance V*S Drive, which operates 
from your regular A-c. circuits. And see what V*S, 
with all-electric control, can do in improving qual- 
ity and quantity of output, while reducing installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance costs. Write today 
for the up-to-date story on spot conversion of A-c 
to D-c power. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1081 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Gary 
Greenville * Houston * Kalamazoo e Kansas City * Knoxville e Los Angeles 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis © New Orleans * New York ® Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. ® Rockford, Ill. © St.Louis * SanFrancisco * Seattle * Syracuse 
Tampa * Washington, D. C, 


RELIANCE*5;MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 

















At Marvin Machine Products Company, 

Milwaukee, production was already high 
on the job. Using a Warner & Swasey No. 5 
Universal Turret Lathe, the Marvin Company 
turned out 678 bushings per 50-hour week 
from 242” hot rolled bar stock. Each piece called 
for five operations—drilling, rough boring, 
finish boring, turning and cutting off. 


Yet when a Warner & Swasey Collet Chuck 
Booster was installed, production jumped from 
678 to 873 pieces per week—an increase of 
282%! By taking the hard work out of tight- 
ening the collet chuck, the Warner & Swasey 


Electric Booster permits the operator to con- 
serve all her strength and attention for the 
machining job. 


Today, a girl operator weighing 118 pounds 
is setting new production records, with far less 
scrap loss and without chucking trouble or 
evident fatigue. 


If you have or expect a job calling for fre- 
quent collet chuckings, ask a Warner & Swasey 
Field Engineer to give you an idea of how 
much a Warner. & Swasey Collet Chuck 
Booster will up production! Or write Warner 
& Swasey, Cleveland. 


TURRET LATHES, SADDLE AND RAM TYPES...MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS 
CHUCKING AND BAR TOOLS...PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES 
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On a tough, high production job, this girl operator . 4 a4 & 
now produces 2812% more using a Warner & Swasey 
Collet Chuck Booster. NS) WA NS) E Y 


: Machine Tool 
WITH A WARNER & SWA | Cieoekong 
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Spreading Out 


For the last month or so 
we've been getting a better 
conception of Mr. Willkie’s 
One World and it hasn’t been 
from reading the airlines’ ad- 
vertisements, although they 
have certainly been doing a 
job. We've gone internation- 
alist simply by sitting at our desk every morning and 
trying to read the mail which is increasing every 
day from outfits all over the world wanting to know 
how soon they can get copies of STEEL started to 
them, can we arrange to make them our sole agents in 
Zanzibar, do we realize what is going on in Calcutta, 
and so on and so on. For the moment our gal is 
getting a nice collection of foreign stamps out of it, 
Steet is heading out of Cleveland every week to 
darned near every country in the world, and who 
knows—one of these days the management may de- 
cide to send us out on the road for a couple of months 
to see how things are going with some of our good 
readers over in Moscow, Istanbul, Chungking, and 
Burma, with a side trip down to Johannesburg and 
over to Rio. 





New High In Speakers 


It was our privilege the other noontime to hear 
Dr. James E. McCarthy, Dean, School of Commerce, 
Notre Dame University, talk to a group of much- 
spoken-to advertising men. We won't say he’s the 
best speaker in America, but certainly he ranks up 
there with the tops. His message on “Promoting 
Economic Literacy Through Advertising” brought 
that super-critical audience to its feet applauding. 
Mark this one down in your book, so that if you ever 
get a chance to hear him, make an extra effort to be 
present. You'll be mighty glad you did. 


Looking Backward Dept. 


Most of the time you'll 
find us looking ahead, be- 
cause that’s our job. We 
have to keep up with what’s 
going on at the moment and 
in order to do that, we have 
to anticipate so we can have 
a man at the right place and 
the right time to get the story you readers are going 
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to want to read week after next, or next week. 
Sometimes, though, we get the idea that we ought to 
look backward and see what went on back in the 
alleged “good old days.” Acting on the suggestion, 
we looked in the files to see what was going with 
the metalworking industries a quarter century back. 
Things looked a little different in the issue of Feb. 
10, 1921. Wages were being cut right and left. 
One plant reported its employees had voted to take 
a voluntary cut of 21%. The reason, of course, was 
that business generally was going down hill and the 
prospect ahead was cloudy. Prices were skidding 
down and the wartime boom had been forgotten. 
This was a little more than two years after Armistice 
day. We don’t think it has much bearing on the 
present situation, but it is somewhat of a shock to 
our unaccustomed eyes to read what happened then. 
Some things, however, showed remarkable similari- 
ties. For example, an editorial in that issue was be- 
moaning the fact that the British were busily re- 
storing their foreign trade while we apparently did 
nothing. Foreseeing, and as it turned out, rightly 
so, the loss of our export trade, this unknown editor 
was urging that some government action be taken 
to promote export markets. Sounds mighty familiar. 


We Lose, Aces Are Low 

Looks like we are going to 
have to pay off that $5 bet 
on whether an ace is high or 
low. We don’t seem to get 
any support from anyone, in- 
cluding you folks, on our con- 
tention that an ace can be 
used only on the high end 
of a straight according to the strictest interpretation 
of Mr. Hoyle. In fact, we seem to be in the corner 
with the tall cap on according to R. B. Howlett, 
Macklin Co., who ground out this neat little bit of 
anagrammatic reasoning: 


S traights 

H ave 

R ights 

D ifferent Aces 
L ow 

U_ nderneath. 


In fact, he as much as intimates that poker is not 
our game—a fact which we are sometimes willing to 
accept, particularly betweeen the hours of 2 and 6, 
ayem. 
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Gunmix, applied regularly to copings and bridge walls, keeps them 
permanently in sound, serviceable condition. Gunmix is emplaced 
by the new Gunmix Gun at speeds better than 100 Ibs. per minute. 










SAVE SHUTDOWNS oF S(AKING 


OAKING PIT shutdowns can be 
avoided and pit life extended 30% 
or more by using Gunmix to maintain 
copings and bridge walls. That is the 
recent experience of operators who have 
the Gunmix Gun, which emplaces re- 


fractory by airstream and water. 


Bridge walls are always difficult to re- 
pair because of the intense heat. The new 
Gunmix Gun, which can deliver 100 
pounds or more of Gunmix per minute, 
on even a hard-to-get-at hot surface, is 
brought up close to the pit edge and in 


a few minutes restores breaks in the walls 


and seals all surfaces. This helps keep 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED 


PITS 


slag out of checkers and makes frequent 


shutdowns unnecessary. 


Copings, likewise, are easy to keep 
sound and whole with the Gunmix Gun. 
Holes, cracks and crumbled edges which 
ordinarily interfere with proper seating 
of covers are kept in good repair by quick 
applications of Gunmix. The result is 
fewer collapsed covers, greatly reduced 
heat loss, and less frequent shutdowns 


for rebuilding, relining, etc. 


The large new Gunmix Gun (Model 
No. 2) is available for trial. Write us, or 
ask the Basic representative about a 


demonstration in your plant. 





Cleveland 15, Ohio 











845 HANNA BUILDING 
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WIDE OPEN SPACES MEAN QUICK, EASY TOOLING 




















There are many reasons why New Britain stands first in 
multiple spindle automatic chucking machines ... but none 
is more important than its wide open accessibility through 
open end construction to all tools and chucks, and convenient 
chip removal. More pieces per hour because no time is 
wasted reaching for hard-to-get-at points. 


New Britain builds a complete line of Multiple Spindle 
Automatic Chucking Machines... four, six and eight spindles 
up to 12” capacity. Also a complete line cf Multiple 
Spindle Automatic Screw Machines to 214" capacity. 


NEW BRITAIN AUTOMATICS 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 














NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
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HOODOO SynoHERe! 


America’s newest and widest line of V-Belts—Allis-Cihyalmers’ 





Texrope 


almost every industry ... . 
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see what they can do for you! 






























YOU CAN'T SCARE ME WITH 
HEAVY LOADS.1M SUPER-7 
STEEL--My STEEL CABLES 
ADD POWER, REDUCE 
STRETCH AND SLIPPAGE. 














| SAY BOO TO REALLY 

TOUGH Ol CONDITIONS, 
WHERE BELTS MUST 

VIRTUALLY SWIM IN | 
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Texrope V-belts are available nation-wide through 
Allis-Chalmers Dealers and Sales Offices 


IT PAYS TO MAKE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


YOUR V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belis result from the cooperative h of tw t ‘ 
panies — Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich — and are sold exclusively by A-C 





ich — and are sold exclusive 


y by A-C, 
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BULLETIN! 


SPEED RECONVERSION 
WiThi HELP OF NEW 
FREE ALS KT! 


Guide to “How to 
Take Reconversion 
Inventory” of Drives, 
Motors, Pumps 


Help in the big job of reconverting for 
peacetime production is now offered to 
plants everywhere by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., its district offices and dis- 
tributors, To all who request it, we're 
sending the new ‘‘Reconversion Inven- 
tory Kit”, planned to speed the task cf 
determining the condition of your ex- 
isting — — V-belt drives, mo- 
tors, and centrifugal pumps — which 
will be used in reconverted production, 


SUGGESTS PROCEDURE, 
STATES STANDARDS 


Used by foremen, maintenance men, 
and engineers, the Kit is a real tirac- 
saver... leads efficiently to probable 
trouble spots, helps clear them up. 
Gives bearing tolerances, resistance for- 
mulae, etc., in compact, easily-used form, 
Check List appraisal charts help deter- 
mine present and future condition of 
units inventoried. 


HOW TO GET YOUR KIT 


For your free Reconversion Inventory 
Kit, call your nearest Allis-Chalmers 
distributor or district office, or write 
Dept. 23, ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


A-1910 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, CO. 
Dept. 23, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send Reconversion Inventory 
Kit free of charge to: 


Company 
Address. 











Attn. of Mr 
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IN POKER —the odds are 64,973 to 1 
against receiving a royal flush; 4,164 to 1 
against four of a kind; 693 to 1 against 
a full house; 254 to 1 against a straight; 
1.37 to 1 against a pair. 





Dont leave it to chance 
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THE SAFETY SHOE WITH THE 


.. This flange adds extra strength 
to the steel arch's sidewall. An- 
chored between insole and out- 
sole, it also serves to resist 
shifting and tilting when toe is 
struck at an angle. 


The Anchor-Flange Steel Box 
Toe certainly places all the odds 
with Hy-Test Safety Shoe wear- 
ers. This rugged shield of tough, 
lightweight steel is scientifically 


designed to stand up under 


greater pressure... harder im- 


pact. Because of this Anchor- 
Flange Steel Box Toe hundreds 
of workers who might 
have been crippled for 
life are walking if per- 


fect foot health today. 


Built into the sturdy leathers 
by Hy-Test craftsmen, this arc 
of steel is so much a part of 
the shoe you never know it’s 
there. It is another indication 
of how successful Hy-Test has 
been in providing safety fea- 
tures in trim, neat shoes, work- 
ers wear with pride. Drop us 

a card for details on the 

Hy-Test servicing plan 

now available for your 


plant. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING SAFETY SHOE 


HY-TEST Safety Shoes 


HY-TEST DIVISION ¢ INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
EASTERN OFFICE ¢ MANCHESTER, N. H. 








Problem 


A PROBLEM facing many plants rearranging equip- 
ment to meet shifting production demands is... 
how to quickly and economically get improved motor 
and lighting performance. A sure way — one that will 
save you money, man-hours, long runs of heavy secondary 
copper—is to install Allis-Chalmers Dry- 

Type Transformers right at load centers! 


Solution: 


Because they’re 1) small; 2) lightweight; 3) won't 
drip on anything below, these units go up anywhere .. 
on posts, beams, overhead platforms, etc. There's no 
insulating liquid to test, filter or change... mo oil fire 
hazard... mo fireproof vaults needed... practically no 
maintenance! Get the full facts now! Call or write for 
Bulletin B6027. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. 

A 1804 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 


ALLIS G 
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W HEREVER your product needs 


greater strength and tough- 

ness, wherever you want to reduce its 
weight or increase its resistance to 
wear, fatigue and shock, wherever it 
must withstand high temperatures 
and pressures, the right alloy steel 
properly applied will most often 
answer your problems. And generally 
at a cost that fully justifies its use. 
In U-S-S Carilloy Steels we place 
at your disposal the most complete 
line of high quality alloy steels de- 
veloped to date. Bearing Steels. Air- 
craft Quality Steels. Creep Resisting 


THAT HAS TO TAKE A BEATING 


Steels. Nitralloy Steels. Triple Alloy 
and Special Analysis Steels, as well 
as other AISI Steels. In all grades, in 
all finishes and treatments, and in 
the widest range of forms and sizes 
available anywhere. They are pro- 
duced either by Electric Furnace or 
Open Hearth process. 

Literally millions of tons of these 
special purpose steels have been suc- 
cessfully used in critical wartime 
applications. Here, in the severest 
test that steel has ever had to face, 
U-S-S Carilloy Steels have done an 
outstanding job that has earned 


them a place right at the top of your 
list when tough postwar assignments 
are under consideration. 

Produced both in our Chicago and 
Pittsburgh plants, these superior 
alloy steels — and the specialized 
metallurgical and engineering knowl- 
edge accumulated in their applica- 
tion—are available to give your prod- 
ucts. those qualities of greater efh- 
ciency, greater permanence and 
greater sales appeal, that will help to 
place it not merely abreast, but 
ahead of competition. We welcome 
the opportunity to work with you. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Columbia Steel Company, 





WHERE PRECISION IS A “MUST”, as with bearings and gears, the unvarying uniformity of 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U-S-S Carilloy Steels helps designers meet difficult performance standards. These steels 
are easy to forge, easy to machine, and respond consistently to annealing and heat 


treatment. 


San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


U$5 
Carilloy 
Steels 


ALLOY STEELS FOR THE 
SPECIAL JOBS OF INDUSTRY 







UNITED STATES’ §GE27 
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The Landex Hardened and Ground Die Head was used extensively dur- 
ing the past five years in the production of munitions and other ordnance 
parts. 


With reconversion Landex Die Heads and other LANDIS Thread Cutting 
Machines and Die Heads will just as efficiently and economically produce 
your threaded components to the fine accuracy and high production 


requirements of the new peace-time schedules. 


THREAD ie MACHINES ° DIE HEADS ° COLLAPSIBLE TAPS ° THREAD GRINDERS 
12 STEEL 
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LING TECHNIQUE... | 


With reconversion will come the many 
peace-time production line products which 
will require thousands of tons of coiled 
strip to be stamped and formed into the 
various parts that make up automobiles, 
trucks, airplanes and numerous house- 
hold appliances. 
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Pittsburgh Rolls alloy iron work rolls and 
alloy steel back up rolls in four-high strip 
mills are rolling aluminum, brass, copper 
and magnesium, as well as steel, and are 
successfully producing flat rolled products 
at less cost per ton of steel rolled. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH R@LLS 
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The Udylite Laboratories are common ground for scientific electrochemistry 
and practical electroplating practice. Here an organized program of 
research is continually discovering new techniques to improve electroplating 
processes and whittle down their costs —J"}) ¢}’c Research 


Here the current problems: of the individual plating shop are worked out 
for its management —}’}) ¢y}‘« Service 








Ly Here all the chemicals and other materials sold by Udylite to platers 
are tested to make sure of their quality—T}) q's Protection 





Udylite could sell chemicals, supplies, machines, etc., 





without going to the expense of providing and main- 
taining such a complete research and modern laboratory 
service, but that is a part of the cost of leadership. 


































Government-Owned 


SURPLUS STEEL 


Reasonably priced for substitute uses 


AVAILABLE NOW 


Terms to fit your 
production budget 





Over 50,000 tons of hot . 
rolled and cold finished carbon 
and alloy steel bars in rounds, 
squares, flats and hexagons, priced 
downward—for substitute uses. 
Budget priced, these 50,000 tons consist 
of 25,000 tons of carbon and 25,000 tons of 
alloy H.R. & C.F. bars, in sizes to meet your 
immediate requirements. 
In addition, there are 60,000 tons of carbon and alloy. 
billets, blooms and slabs. These semi-finished products are 
also priced for quick delivery in meeting the demands for” 
substitute uses. If you qualify for credit, terms may be arranged. 
For detailed specifications, grades, sizes, deliveries and F.O.B. 
prices, simply write, wire or phone the nearest RFC Agency listed below. 





} 1. Carbon and Alloy Billets, wactine. 6. Wire and Wire Products, Carbon and I 
' Slabs, Skelp, Rods, etc. . . CD Alloy, Wire nn ee Wire = So OOO OOS HO ROSS EDEL ESET Ee 
2. Reinforcing Bars . : 3 3 « - (J veaneneiheg ee CO ER EERE SL ' 
i 7. Stainless Steel sheets, abi isi ee i 
i 3. Structural Steel Shapes 3: : ¢ . [J ard Types . . Ui ice pS i i 
g 4H. R. & C Sheets, Strip wt 8. Iron and Steel Pipe, and oe ees aa ee 
Carbon and Alioy Ore gee tae ee 0 Valves and Fittings . e fies ! i 
i i AGGrORB .. 20 0 ee exo x0 020 0 00 wo 0-0 r] 
5. Plates—Tin Plate, Terne Plate, Black 9. Mechanical Tubing, Carbon oe 
a Mees Met aes CORE eee ety t 
i ia cee cade alk tik ele eel ale di tale ate din ian oe Ok lal ae a ee es ee te es ke ee ee 


VETERANS: To help you in purchasing surplus property from the RFC, 
a veterans’ unit has been established in each of our Disposing Agencies. 


CONSTRUCTION /fINANCE CORPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 








Agencies iocated at: Atlanta « Birmingham + Boston « Charlotte + Chicago * Cleveland + Dallas * Denver 
Detroit * Helena + Houst ¢ Jacksonville * Kansas City, Mo. «+ Little Rock + Los Angeles + Louisville 
Minneapolis °* Nashville * New Orleans * New York * Oklahoma ¢ Omaha «+ Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Richmond « St. Lovis * Salt Lake City * San Antonio + Safi Francisco * Seattle * Spekane 
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WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS ? — CHECK THIS LIST } Ry icacisaiiscencssietons i 
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“A special wheel 


for each job” 


To get the best results on a grinding job you’ve got to have 
a wheel engineered to the job’s requirements. 


That’s why Peninsular insists on engineering each job! 


And that’s why so many manufacturers with difficult grind- 
ing problems are turning to Peninsular, pioneer producer of 
individually engineered grinding wheels. 


Peninsular factory and field engineers have a production, 
engineering and cost analysis service beyond any offered up 
to now in the industry. We’ll stake our reputation that they 
can help you—no matter how difficult your grinding problems 

may be! 


The Peninsular Grinding Wheel Company, 729 Meldrum 
Ave., Detroit 7. Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Houston, St. Louis. - 


PENINSULAR ¢ 
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SPECIALISTS IN RESINOID BONDED WHEELS 





STEEL 








INDIVIDUALLY ese ENGINEERED 


GRINDING WHEELS 
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The P&H representative knows are welding. He's a 
specialist who lives with welding problems . . . who 
knows how to help you save time, save money and in- 
sure the best welding results through the proper se- 
lection of electrodes for every type of job. 


Today, a staggering amount of time and money 
is wasted through misapplications. Don't let it 
happen in your shop. Whatever your mild steel weld- 
ing work may be, you'll find the correct sizes and types 
of electrodes in the P&H line to answer every need. 
The quick and easy way to be sure, on this or any 
other welding problem, is to call in your nearest P&H 
representative. He brings you the experience of one 
of the world’s largest makers and users of all types of 
welding electrodes. He is ready to help you without 
cost or obligation.. Ask him to call. 


WELDING 
ELECTRODES 


4411. W. National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 

















WELDING PRODUCTION 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 





WELDING WELDING 
ELECTRODES POSITIONERS 





Choose the Aight Electrode 
for Welding Mild Steels 





























A Few P&H Electrodes Fer 
Mild Steel Applicetions 


AWS — E-6010 
(DC Reverse Polarity) 


AWS — E-6011 
AC and DC 
(Straight or Reverse Polarity) 


AWS — E-6012 
AC and DC 
(Straight Polarity) 


AWS — E-6013 
AC and DC 
[Straight or Reverse Polarity) 


AWS — E-6020 
AC and DC 
(Straight or Reverse Polarity) 


AWS — E-6020 
AC and DC 
[Straight or Reverse Polarity) 


AWS — E-7011 
AC and DC 
(Straight or Reverse Polarity) 
AWS — E-10012 
AC and DC 
{Straight or Reverse Polarity) 
AWS — E-10020 


AC and DC 
(Straight or Reverse Polarity) 


A COMPLETE ARC WELDING SERVICE @ WRITE FOR BUiLETIN R7-3 









E@estr0- HIGH-SPEED-GRINDING 
APPLIES ALL THE WAY! 


The all-phase efficiency of Electro Grinding 
Wheels is now correlative with the ever-in- 
creasing hardness of steels and with the demand 
for greater speed, greater precision and greater 
safety. With new bonding, new designing and 
new precision processing of the abrasive grits, 
we accomplished this new super-efficiency and 
raised the safety factors in Electro Grinding 
Wheels to a new high. 

We'll welcome opportunity to prove to you the 
cooler, cleaner, faster cutting and safer opera- 
tion of these new Electro Grinding Wheels. We 
invite operating tests on your production in 
your plant. Spot service from Buffalo with 
stocks in Los Angeles. Phone us NOW! Buffalo, 
WASHington 5259; Los Angeles, Kimball 9209. 


THE MOST TALKED-OF CATALOG IN INDUSTRY! 


Electro’s New Catalog 645 is the very latest manual on 
gtinding tools and tech- 

niques. Illustrated in 

full color! We'll gladly 

send a copy free if you'll 

ask for it on your com- 

pany letterhead. 


MERS. - REFRACTORIES - CRUCIBLES - STOPPERS - ALLOYS - GRINDING WHEELS — 
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The Deluxe Oil Filter uses a Muehlhausen 
Spring to assure continued cleansing of oil. 


“The backbone of the DeLuxe Oil Filter Cartridge”—is 
how DeLuxe Products Corp. terms this Muehlhausen 
Spring. Cotton is one of the best oil cleansing materi- 
als. Yet it tends to compress when oil is fed through 
it, and thereby impedes and even stops oil flow. To 
prevent such collapse, DeLuxe uses this spring to 
maintain uniform density of the cotton cartridge and 
to guarantee correct rate of oil flow. 

The inside of an oil filter is an unusual place for a 
spring, but then you will find Muehlhausen Springs in 
many unusual places — indicating a diversity of spring 
experience that may be helpful to you. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
912 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 


1p tn rans we MUEHLHAUSEN 
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United 4-High Skin Pass Mill 


UNITED 


Skin Pass 
Mills 


To manufacturers planning enlargement 


of their capacity for the production of 


sheet or tinplate stock, United offers im- 
mediately available designs of modern 
Skin Pass Mills or will develop en- 
tirely new designs to meet specific oper- 
ational or product requirements. The 
cooperation and advice of United's en- 
gineers and the manufacturing capacities 


of our six great plants are at your service. 
United 4-High, 2-Stand Tandem Skin Pass Mill 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY , 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at PITTSBURGH * VANDERGRIFT - NEW CASTLE - YOUNGSTOWN - CANTON 


Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohie 
Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Canada REG 1, Ms 


* The World's Largest Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 
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NATIONAL LEAD’S VERSATILE UNITED TYPE “R” VALVE 
SLICES INVENTORY AND MAINTENANCE COST 


This ingenious new “many purpose” valve offers a combination 
of advantages unobtainable with valves where body and seat are 
cast as an integral unit. 

For one thing, it can be installed either as a “Y” or Angle pat- 
tern, simply by reversing the position of the body section, as shown 
in the illustration at the right. This enables you to reduce your 
supply stock by standardizing on one valve with two uses. 

Again, since the seat is removable, as well as the plug disc, both 
can be replaced easily at nominal cost, thereby effecting worth- 
while economies in maintenance, 

Moreover, seat and plug disc can be fabricated in any alloy you 
specify ... “custom-made” to withstand abrasive or other particu- 
larly hard-to-handle fluids. For more normal applications the valve 
can be furnished three standard ways: 1. With lead plug disc and 
stem integral; 2. With removable lead plug disc; 3. With remov- 
able rubber plug disc. 

It is fabricated not only in hard lead but also in lead lined 
125 Ib. cast iron and 150 Ib. cast steel types. 

Further information regarding the “United” Type “R” Split- 
Body Flanged Valves will be furnished gladly upon request. 

+ . + 


Remember, National Lead also manufactures acid valves of many 
other types, both lead lined and hard lead, in all required sizes 
and styles... gate, angle, check, diaphragm and free-flow “Y” 
types...as well as special valves designed to specification. 

+ ’ ° 


No matter what your needs —from lead pipe...to lead lined, 
covered or lead bonded equipment ...to complete acid recovery 
plants... National Lead is ready to supply you. 

Consult our Technical Staff and benefit by years of experience 
with thousands of lead installations in every field handling corro- 
sive solutions and gases, 
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FEATURES’, SPLIT BODY AND 
REMOVABLE *, SEAT 


Two Valves in One: Simply 
reverse the position of the 
body sections and the new 
“United” Type “R” Valve 
is changed from a “Y”’ pat- 
tern to an Angle pattern. 


eo) 


Removable Seat and Plug- 
Disc in Any Alloy: Not only 
the plug disc but the seat 
itself is removable for easy, 
economical maintenance. 
Or seat and plug of any de- 
sired alloy can be installed. 


IF ACID HANDLING IS YOUR PROBLEM... 


ef 
pfional for le a d 


Offices and Plants in Principal Cities and Canada 


STEEL 
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Through radar’s electronic eye, a Navy man sights his ‘target’ through 
@ radar scope. Land areas appear white; water, black, on radar screen. 


GISHOLT BALANCERS * 


Now the facts about radar, silent weapon of World War II are no longer a 
secret. Nor is the special Gisholt Balancing Machine designed specifically 





to balance one of the vital assemblies of radar equipment. Machine and 
close-up of parts are shown at left. 


This assembly, involving one member which may be in any inclined 
position, is rotated at 1200 r.p.m.; yet the entire assembly must be in 
balance for all positions of inclination. What appears to be a very com- 
plicated balancing problem was made extremely simple by Gisholt engi- 
neering. Providing direct indication, and employing correction units 
which assured precision balance, the Gisholt Balancer did it so easily that 
unskilled operators could handle the job. 


This is another example of Gisholt’s unquestioned leadership in the field 
of balancing—and of Gisholt’s ability to answer any balancing problem 
with the utmost speed and precision. 


* Using Westinghouse dynamic balancer components. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 E. Washington Ave. s Madison 3, Wis. 











Look Ahead ... Keep Ahead... with Gisholt 
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® The simplest, surest mechanism 
ever devised for holding wheels to 
shafts! No flange. No collar. No 


protruding parts. 
@ The Taperlock Sheave mounts New 
as a complete unit. Slip it on, line 


it up and tighten while sighting. 
It’s in place on the first try! 



















Sheave 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





Easy on—easy off—locks fast to the shaft! ALL the advantages you’ve 


@ The bushing is wedged into the 


sheave by means of set screws— ever dreamed about in a sheave are here—in the simplest, quickest 
with a firmness equivalent to a acting mechanism ever developed for the purpose! 

shrunk-on fit—whether the shaft is ad a ee PUT poer: 

standard or normally undersize. For full details call your local Dodge Transmissioneer. You’ll find 
@ The Taperlock runs true. The his name listed under “Power Transmission Equipment” in your 
bushing extends the entire length classified telephone directory. Or write 

of the hub; it provides a full bear- 

ing surface. DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


@ Close mountings are made pos- 
sible. No flange nor collar nor 
other device is required at either 
end of the sheave hub. 


@ The Taperlock “unlocks” with 
less effort than any other sheave— 
due to its special taper. 





MISHAWAKA 


@ Taperlock Sheaves will be 
stocked by Dodge Transmission- 
eers in principal cities—and will 
be available in ALL stock sizes. 





There are 257 Dodge oe ~o pew Transmissioneers, located in 
principal cities, to EW and BETTER ways of transmit- 


SIGN OF THE DODGE TRANSMISSIONEER we 
ting power. See your to classified telephone directory. 
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Through the unique combination of high strength with good form- 
ability, N-A-X High-Tensile Steel has opened the door to production 
of stronger, lighter, more durable parts and products by economical 
fabricating methods. For N-A-X High-Tensile Steel can be cold-formed 
to intricate shapes that formerly called for mild carbon steels, yet it 
provides up to 50% greater strength for the same section, four times 


greater corrosion-resistance, and substantially greater resistance to 


impact, wear and fatigue. Together with such plus benefits as excel- 


lent weldability and freedom from age-hardening, these properties 
qualify N-A-X High-Tensile Steel for important service to industry. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION + DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
UNIT O F NATIONAL SV Fs4 CORPORATION 











wourceng Fhe 
KEARNEY & TRECKER 


MILWAUKEE 


Model TT Precision Milling 
and Boring Machine 


Scientifically constructed for accurate and convenient operation, the Model TT Precision Milling and 
Boring Machine enables the operator to mill and bore a workpiece from two sides without changing 
the setup —an answer to your difficult milling and boring problems that require exceptional preci- 
sion. Convenient operation is of paramount importance on any machine tool. This machine provides 
dual table controls on each side of the bed. Each upright is a complete unit in itself with column and 
spindle controls, A swiveling control pendant provides complete control from the most advantageous 
operating position at each column, 

Features of operation and construction that make this machine outstanding in precision operation 
and versatility are — 

¢ The No. 50 National Standard spindle nose ¢ A wide range of speeds and feeds are avail- 


able for the efficient use of modern cutting 
tools on a wide variety of operations. 


¢ Spindle rotation of both spindles in either . 4 thread cutting feature provides boring 
direction permit the use of right or left and thread cutting on two sides of a work- 
hand milling cutters. piece in a single setup. 


to accommodate modern milling tools, 


Write for Catalog T11, a complete descriptive catalog on the Model T and the Model TT Precision 
Milling and Boring Machine. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 
Products 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


Subsidiary of Kearney & Trecker Corporation 


BUILDERS OF MILWAUKEE ROTARY HEAD MILLING MACHINE © MIDGETMILL 
© SPEEDMILL © FACE MILL GRINDER © AUTOMETRIC BORING MACHINES 
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| MAKE GALLAND-HENNING YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR SCRAP BALING wacincsns BB 











@® Model MCY Hydraulic 
Double Compression, Pit-Type 
Baling Press for high-speed, 
low-cost baling of sheet steel 
stampings and clippings, and 
non-ferrous scrap. 


(a ae “oe Pics, zs : d 

@ Baled Aluminum Sheet Scrap @ Conveyor carries baled sheet 
stacked on skids for orderly. scrap from press directly to rail- 
efficient disposal. road siding for prompt shipment. 


‘4.00 to '6.00 per Ton MORE 
for BALED Sheet Metal SCRAP! 


Mills, Smelters and Foundries are glad to pay that much 


more for your scrap sheet metal if it reaches them in 
dense, compact bales which they can use for charging 
purposes ... without further preparation. You can pro- 
duce such bales at the lowest possible cost (and greatest 
profit) with a Galland-Henning Baling Press of proper size 
and capacity for your needs. re 

If your sheet scrap accumulation amounts to 5 tons per 
day or more — the right G-H Hydraulic Baler can prove 


highly profitable to you...in higher prices for your scrap 
Sitendthinntad idee Qi ... increased plant efficiency . . . a more orderly salvage 
Metal Balers are built in sizes and program .. . For experienced counsel on scrap metal 


capacities for every industrial . . 
ed 22 tua tion Ae ead ae salvage and baling, write — 


wheel ita: Sota <5 GALLAND-HENNING MFG. CO., 2747 S. 31st St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


SCRAP METAL BALING PRESSES 


A 4937-1P 
28 STEEL 
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Alcoa Aluminum Permanent-Mold Castings 


i 7 
long ago outgrew the “small” category « 
7 






a 
Do you still think of permanent-mold castings as 





‘ 





‘small enough to put in a derby hat?’’ The war 





changed that. The blower impeller sho 







ngs are 















Yes, BIG aluminum permanent-mold ca 
* now a reality. And Alcoa has the know-how, 

the equipment and the capacity for taking 

care of your requirements. 

Because Alcoa permanent-mold cast- 
ings’ carry little excess 
metal, they cut down fin- 
ishing time and help speed 
your production. Aluminum 
Company of America, 2112 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 


19, Pennsylvania. 




















Discharge end of drying oven, in sheet coating plant. 


Link- 


Belt Silverlink Roller Chain and Sprockets comprise the 


principal moving elements. 


IT’S A LONG, HOT TRIP . 


b | “} Ea 


put, Stveclink ROLLER CHAIN 


Comes Trough on Time, 


Coated tin plate travels through this oven at a 
speed of 8 ft. per minute, carried by twin strands 
of Link-Belt Silverlink roller chain, each 225 ft. 
long. Loading, discharging and stacking of the fin- 
ished sheets are all done automatically, and per- 
fect synchronism between both ends of the process 
is imperative. Use of Silverlink roller chain has 
helped give smoothness of operation, eliminating 
vibration and marking of the sheets. Precision and 
rugged construction of Silverlink assures years of 
trouble-free, dependable service under severe con- 
ditions. On this application Silverlink gives an 
outstanding performance, even though the tem- 
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perature in the oven reaches 420° F. 

This installation is typical of the numerous cases 
where the desired result can be obtained best 
through the use of such a chain as Link-Belt Sil- 
verlink roller chain. Made by the world’s leading 
producer of chain, in single and multiple widths, 
in a wide variety of sizes and attachments. Link- 
Belt chain specialists can aid you in applying 
this modern drive and conveying medium to your 
specific requirements. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 
8. Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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METAL CLEANING—An Important 
Step In Metal Fabrication 





During the course of fabricating copper- 
base alloys, the metal may become coated 
with lubricating oils, drawing compounds, 
greases, oxides, dirt, metallic particles or 
abrasives which must be removed. Use of 
the most suitable cleaning procedure for 
the conditions involved helps speed the 
part on its way to the finished product 
stage without unnecessary time spent in 
the cleaning process. The main factors to 
be considered when selecting a practical, 
economical cleaning method are: type of 
foreign matter or corrosion product to be 
removed, metal cleaning equipment avail- 
able, degree of cleanliness required. 


Removing Oils and Greases 


Lubricants made from animal or vege- 
table oils or greases such as tallow, lard 
oil, palm oil and olive oil can usually be 
removed by saponification. This consists 
of immersing the parts in an alkaline solu- 
tion where the oils react with the alkali to 
form water soluble soap compounds. 

Unsaponifiable mineral oils such as kero- 
sene, machine oil, cylinder oil and general 
lubricating oils are usually freed from the 
metal by an emulsification process employ- 
ing soaps, wetting agents and dispersing 
mediums. Dirt particles, abrasives, metal 
dust and inert materials generally are re- 
moved by one or both of the processes 
listed above. 

Solvent Cleaning is used for removing 
the greater portion of oils from coated 
pieces, by immersing them in a solvent 
which is halfway between kerosene and 
gasoline, not easily fired and leaves no odor. 
Steel tanks are used. During processing, 
work put through this method is entirely 
satisfactory. Centrifuging after last immer- 
sion removes the excess solvent, and pieces 


| 








are practically free from oil. Solvent clean- 
ing is often used for screw machine work. 

Degreasing or vapor cleaning is used 
when a quick oil removal is required. The 
cleaning is accomplished by holding the 
metal parts in a container where solvent 
vapors can condense on the article to be 
cleaned. Condensate washes away the oily 
coating, leaving the pieces clean and dry. 
Degreasing machines with two and three 
compartments are preferred. The work is 
immersed in the first compartment con- 
taining a boiling solution of the solvent. 
It is then dipped into the second section, 
which contains clean, cold solvent. Finally, 
it is hung in the third section where only 
clean vapors condense on and wash over 
the work. The degreasing unit is self- 
purifying—oils and waste accumulating at 
bottom of third section. The solvents used 
are generally chlorinated hydrocarbons 
such as carbon tetrachloride and trichlor- 
ethylene. 

Alkaline Scouring. Alkaline cleaning 
baths are used primarily for the removal of 
oils, greases, solid particles of dirt, and 
metal particles by immersing pieces in hot 
alkaline solutions. The chemicals saponify 
or make soap of vegetable and animal oils 
and fats, emulsifying mineral oils and 
greases and suspending the solid material. 
The soil is either removed from the metal 
surface or its tendency to cling is greatly 
reduced. The essentials here are a combina- 
tion of heat, sufficient quantities of active 
chemicals and agitation when possible. 
Soap is used either as a direct addition to 
the cleaning formulation or is formed by 
the saponification of vegetable or animal 
fats and oils present. 

Caustic soda, soda ash and causticized 
soda form the cheapest and most direct 





Straight-away automatic cleaning equipment preliminary to nickel and chromium plating. 








methods ofproducing alkalinity in the bath. 
However, such materials, as a general rule, 
possess less surface activity than materials 
of more complex chemical structure. 
Sodium metasilicate, trisodiura phosphate 
and similar salts are often used to obtain 
alkalinity in a solution. 

Emulsion Scrubbing. Anumber of pro- 
prietary preparations are used for this pur- 
pose. They comprise an emulsification agent 
which acts to disperse organic solvents in 
water solutions. Emulsifiable cleaners are 
miscible with oils and can be washed off 
with water, although a slight film of oil 
may remain on the work and necessitate a 
subsequent alkali cleaning treatment. 
Dragout costs are high. 

Electrolytic Cleaning. Alkaline ma- 
terials are used in electrolytic cleaning. The 
bath is maintained at as near boiling as 
permissible without excessive tarnishing. 
The gas evolved tends to lift off the soil, 
presenting a clean surface for subsequent 
operations. The work to be cleaned is usu- 
ally made the cathode. There are many 
formulas available for this work but the 
one used depends upon the nature of the 
material to be used and the degree of 
tarnish permissible. 


Tarnish Removal 


Brass and copper articles often become 
discolored or tarnished on standing or dur- 
ing the course of alkaline cleaning. This 
tarnish can be removed when work is free 
from oil or grease by immersion in a water 
solution containing 4 to 8 ounces of sodium 
cyanide per gallon. After discoloration has 
been removed (usually a matter of seconds), 
pieces should be thoroughly rinsed. Sodium 
cyanide is very poisonous and extreme care 
must be observed in handling same. When 
work is cleaned in alkali, the alkali should 
be completely removed, because if alkali 
and cyanide are mixed and allowed to 
stand ammonia may be developed. Care 
must also be taken not to allow any cyanide 
to come in contact with acids, because of 
liberation of lethal hydro-cyanic acid gas. 
Even though the above precautions must 
be carefully observed, many gallons of 
cyanide solution are daily used, particularly 
in plating cycles. 

Acid Cleaning 

Pickling. The pickling operation is used 
to remove oxides or films which usually 
develop on the surface of the inetals from 
annealing. Inorganic acids are generally 
used for this purpose, sulphuric acid and 
hydrochloric acid being the more common 
ones. Either sodium bichromate or ferric 
sulphate is used in combination with an 
acid to remove red stains on brass or to 
produce a special surface effect. After 
pickling, it is important that metals be 
well rinsed and, if permissible, immersed 
in a neutralizer to remove the last traces 
of acid. 

Sulphuric Acid Pickle 


Sulphuric Acid....... 14 to 1 gallon 
i. eee 
Temperature......... 100° to 160° F 


Used often after an annealing operation 
where scale and tarnish have been de- 
veloped. Usually, the heavier the scale, 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 


This article is one of a series of discussions 
by C. L. Bulow, research chemist of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company 








EFFECT OF STRESS ON CORROSION 
Influence of Alloy Composition 


The resistance to stress corrosion crack- 
ing of copper-base alloys is influenced by 
the composition of the alloy. A simple pr6- 
cedure which graphically shows this differ- 
ence in resistance to stress corrosion con- 
sists of plotting the percent loss in weight 
and the loss in tensile strength of stress 
corrosion test specimens against time of 
exposure. A typical curve for a brass which 
is susceptible to stress corrosion cracking 
is shown in Figure 1. The spread between 
the curves showing the percent loss in 
tensile strength and weight reveals the 
presence and intensity of stress corrosion 
cracking. Specimens which are not sus- 
ceptible to stress corrosion cracking will 
show practically identical losses in weight 
and tensile strength. 

When no stress is present in high brass, 
the tensile loss curve is identical to the 
weight loss curve shown in Fig 1, and no 
cracking occurs. 

In Figure 2 we have presented data 
obtained on an alloy which has given very 


Fig. 1; Stress Corrosion of High Brass (65% Cu 
35% Zn) in Concentrated Ammonium Hydroxide 
Vapors at 25° C 
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satisfactory service when used in tension 
in both marine and industrial atmospheres. 
The absence of stress corrosion cracking 





in this copper - base alloy is shown by the 
merging of the two curves. 

In actual service it is rare that conditions 
are encountered which are as severe as 
those set up to obtain the data shown in 
these curves. However, these data are 
valuable aids in the selection of materials 


Fig. 2; Note absence of stress corrosion of Duronze 
V (98% Cu 2% Si) in Concentrated Ammonium 
Hydroxide Vapors at 25° C 
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which are intended for use under severe 
conditions of operation, such as exposure to 
weathering or to traces of moist ammonia 
gas when under considerable stress. 


Metal Cleaning (Cont.) 


the more concentrated and the hotter the 
pickle used. 


Sodium Bichromate Pickle 





Sulphuric Acid. ...... 1/4 gallon 
ck PE are eee 414 gallons 
Sodium Bichromate. . .2 to 5 ounces 
per gallon 
Temperature......... 80° to 120° F. 


The lowest concentrate of chemicals that 
will do the required brightening is recom- 
mended. If pieces remain too long in this 
solution or solution is too concentrated, 
some pitting or etching of surface may 
result. When properly operated it will give 
a clear, yellow surface finish which is not 
glossy. Sodium bichromate pickle is used 
for removing red stains which remain after 
sulphuric acid pickling. 


Bright Dip 
Sulphuric Acid... . .2 gallons 
Nitric Acid........ 1 gallon 
| Re ae 1 quart 
Hydrochloric Acid.1 ounce to every 5 
gallons 
Operate..... Cold, room temperature 


To obtain a gloss, a bright dip solution 
is required. There are many possible com- 
binations which will give the desired re- 
sult. Increasing the nitric acid makes the 
solution more active. Increasing the sul- 
phuric acid slows down the action of the 
solution. 

Scale Dip 


Sometimes a preliminary preparation of 
the surface is necessary before immersing 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


Tube Gages, consisting of five graduated 
units with tool range from 14 inch 12-gage to 
1 inch 16-gage, are claimed to facilitate ac- 
curate determination of tube sizes and the 
separation of tubes mixed in storage racks. 
Each unit has five steps, each of which pro- 
vides a different gage. Gage is inserted into 
tube being tested until proper fit is reached, 
giving the tube size. No. 662 


A Corrosion Test Strip is said to simplify 
measurements of the existing corrosivity of 
new and used engine oils for lead copper bear- 
ings. The strip consists of lead on a copper 
base in seven steps of different thicknesses 
ranging from 3 /1,000,000 inch to 100 /1,000,000 
inch. The number of steps removed within 
the test period gives a visual indication of the 
corrosivity of the engine oil. No. 663 


A Metal Cleaning Compound, used to de- 
oxidize surfaces of wide varieties of metals 
and alloys, is said to remove flux and welding 
and brazing scale with formation of little or 
no smut. The compound is suitable for use on 
welded steel tubing; brazed, hot rolled and 
cold rolled steel; copper; brass; welded alumi- 
num; cast iron; bronze castings and most 
aluminum alloys. No. 664 





the pieces in the bright dip, especially when 
a very bright, smooth surface is desired. 


(a) Where very heavy cutting of the 
surface is desired, use concentrated 
nitric acid as received from the car- 


y. 
(b) For milder treatment, use the for- 


mula: 
pine |, EP a era: 1 gallon 
murpnuric Acid... ..<.... 1 to 2 gallons 
Ln ee ge Ee ot 1 to 5 gallons 


The above solutions are quite active and 
must be used with care to prevent too 
deeply attacking the brass. After the bright 
dipping, preceded either by scale or bi- 
chromate dipping, the work should be 
thoroughly rinsed in water, immersed in 
2- to 4-ounce solution of sodium cyanide 
followed by thorough rinsing. Then im- 
merse in 1-ounce solution of neutral soap, 
and thoroughly rinse. Omit the soap solu- 
tion if pieces are to be soldered. Ferric 
sulphate can be used in place of sodium 
bichromate, and for certain purposes it is 
preferred, particularly where attack of base 
metal is to be kept to the minimum. 





BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DURONZE, NICKEL SILVER, CUPRO NICKEL 


Warehouse Service in Principal Cities 








STRIP AND SHEET—For draw- 
ing, stamping, forming, spinning. 
Leaded allege for machining, drilling, 
tapping. Silicon bronze, phosphor 
bronze for corrosion resistance. Al- 
loys suitable for springs. Engravers’ 
copper and brass. 

WIRE—Cold Heading alloys for 
screws, bolts, nuts, nails, fastenings, 
electrical connectors, Phono-Electric 
trolley and contact wires. 


hassd 
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BRIDGEPORT 


ROD—Alloys for screw machine 
operation. Duronze III high strength, 
corrosion-resistant, good for machin- 
ing and hot forging. Hot forging and 
cold heading alloys. Welding Rods. 
Copper-covered ground rod. 


TUBING—For miscellaneous fabri- 
cation. For condensers and heat ex- 
changers. For water, air, oil and hy- 
draulic lines. 


BRASS COMPANY, 


DUPLEX TUBING—for conditions 
too severe for a single metal or alloy. 


PIPE—Brass and copper for plumb- 
ing. 


FABRICATED GOODS—Plumb- 
ing brass goods. Radiator air valves. 
Aer-a-sol insecticide dispensers. 
Automobile tire valves. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, 


TECHNICAL SERVICE—Staff of 
experienced, laboratory-trained men 
available to help customers with 
their metal problems. 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE—Ware- 
house and jobbers stocks available for 
prompt delivery in principal cities. 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE — 
Manuals and handbooks available 
for most products. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


CONN. 


e ESTABLISHED 1865 


Here Morse No. 50 Single Roller Chain permits 
simplified installation and the “Teeth not Tension” 
principle assures efficient, trouble-free operation. 
Driving from spindle, this chain moves the carriage, 
on the Sundstrand Model 12 Automatic Lathe. MORSE 
CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y., DETROIT 8, MICH. 


‘ROLLE 


SPROCKETS « FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS « CLUTCHES 
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..» GIVES YOU 
GREATER OUTPUT 
AT LESS COST 


@ In 2A and 3A Duomatics, skill and re- 
sponsibility are transferred to the machine. 
L & S Engineers have made this lathe so 
completely automatic, it’s as though a 
highly trained operator were working in- 
side. That’s why unskilled workers easily 
handle even complex multiple tool jobs. 
The operator merely loads and unloads 
the work and starts the operation cycle. 
The machine does the rest. 


The Duomatic is like two lathes in one. 


Yooes 5 Sure 
| gn 


MACHINE 







Front and rear tool slides and carriages 
operate singly or simultaneously—per- 
form a wide range of straight and angular 
turning and facing operations. One Duo- 
matic may equal several standard pre-war 
lathes in output, lower your costs remark- 
ably. On long or short runs, Duomatics 
operate with equal facility. 


For detailed information on Duomatics, 


write on your company letterhead for 
Bulletins Nos. 601 and 620. 


| 
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TOOL CO. 





ef 
CINCINNATI 285, Onto, U.S. A. ~~ 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 3055 COLERAIN AVE. * SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 800 EVANS ST. 












STEEL 
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lly METAL, the 
time-tested stainless steel, 
is produced in types and 
grades to meet any ordi- 
nary or special requirement, 
and in all necessary forms 
and shapes—backed by any 
needed assistance from our 


Technical or Research Staffs. 


* Allegheny Metal is also 


handled and carried in stock 








by all Ryerson es) 


Me 
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LL the various commercial 
grades of stainless steel have 
reason and meaning. Here’s the 
data you need to match up the 
proper grade of Allegheny Metal 


with the product whose efficiency, 


appearance or service life you want 


wile for # Cote Gog. « « Address Dept. 5-48 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION - General Offices, Brackenridge, Pa. 


EE 


Y METAL 


to improve ... the problem of cor- 
rosion and heat resistance, sanita- 
tion or maintenance you want to 
solve... the methods of fabrication 
you need to use. You'll find this 
new 100-page Handbook an inval- 


uable mine of handy information. 
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PaRKER Rust Proor Co., 2158 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 11; Mich. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON NEW AND EXPANDED FACILITIES OF THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY ARE NOW REVEALED IN... 


“Steel Expansion for War 


By W. A. HAUCK 


An official report by Mr. Hauck |- 
for the War Production Board | 











192 pages of pertinent data on both 
industry and government financed 
projects. Detailed schedules on ca- 
pacities, location and cost. Including 
148 photographs. 


e@ Mr. Hauck has been with the Steel Division 
since its inception in June, 1940, then under 
the National Defense Advisory Commission 
(predecessor to WPB). Assigned to the task 
of expanding and balancing steel capacity for 
war, Mr. Hauck has inspected both large.and 
small plants all over the United States. He prepared several 
official reports which lead to the addition of 10,000,000 tons 
of integrated steel capacity, plus over 5,000,000 tons of capac- 
ity by the expansion of existing facilities. 


“STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR?” is an official report 

PRICE on this gigantic undertaking prepared for the War Production 

* Board and other government agencies. A large part of the 

: hy 00 data will be presented before the Senate when it takes up the 

1 e problem of disposing of billions of dollars worth of surplus 
ened government-owned war plants. 

Much heretofore unpublished information is presented on 

SINGLE COPY new and revamped facilities of hundreds of plants, including 

those in the ore, ore transportation, coal and coke, refractory, 

ferro alloy, scrap, foundry and forging industries. The report 

provides details on types of products, capacity increases, 


plant locations, costs, etc. Included are 148 photographs, 
plus charts and tables. z 









































































. : STEEL—Book Department i 
ee Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio j 
| Please send...... copies of “STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR,” i 
, by W. A. Hauck, postpaid. ] 
| (] Payment is enclosed as per price schedule at left. 
% 

PRICE SCHEDULE I ([] Send invoice to company as shown below. | 

1- 9 copies.......$2.00 each | 
10-24 copies....... 1.80 each | PES hte te gs ee le BTU ce iiiinnntaanettes I 
25-49 copies....... 1.70 each | 
50-74 copies....... 1.60 each OS RE ES A LES TERT OR Ee ee i 
75-99 copies....... 1.55 each | i 
100 or more........ 1.50 each | ROR i indigo B08 SKS BRE eed ctay indeesadaneeeheeeeenene } 
#Please add 3% state sales tax on orders EO a Ee Pa POS on MOMS SON cas ae ZONE ...... a ey Re I 









for delivery in Ohio. 
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Sogan A NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU THINK OF BETTER LATHES 


QUICK CHANGE GEAR 
CABINET TURRET LATHE 
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HAND SCREW 
MACHINE 


QUICK CHANGE n 
GEAR TURRET 
LATHE 
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> MANUFACTURING | 
Bee TURRET LATHE 






LOGAN TURRET LATHES — 


The speed, accuracy and versatility which made 
Logan Turret Lathes so effective in war production 
now bring increased efficiency and decreased costs 
to peacetime operations. Ruggedly built, with heavy 
hexagonal turrets, these lathes perform smoothly 
and accurately. They handle a wide variety of oper- 
ations with the precision essential to fine work. 
Heavier and more expensive equipment can thus 
be released for larger work with an increase in both 
production and efficiency. Quickly and easily set 
up, Logan Turret Lathes minimize time loss between 
jobs. As in all Logan Lathes, the sustained accuracy, 
and dependable, economical operation of these 
turret lathes results from accurate, rugged construc- 


For Speed, Accuracy, Ease and Economy on a Wide Variety of Work 


tion and Logan advanced design. Spindles, for ex- 
ample, are mounted on special New Departure Ball 
Bearings which require no adjustment within the full 
Logan speed range of 30 to 1450 rpm, and which 
permit the use of high speed carbide cutting tools 
to full advantage. And the heavy beds, with over- 
size ribs and balanced sections, have two V-ways 
and two flat ways precision ground to within .0005” 
of parallelism. Similarly high standards of accuracy 
are maintained in building and assembling every 
part of these lathes. That is why ordering your 


Logan Turret Lathes now is sound preparation for 


production jobs ahead. Ask your Logan Lathe 
dealer, or write direct for full information. 





SPECIFICATIONS COMMON TO ALL LOGAN TURRET LATHES... Swing over bed, 1012”... bed length, 43”... size of hole through spindle, 25/32”... 








distance across turret head flats, 5%4”...6 positions with adjustable stops...self indexing...maximum stroke of turret, 4%4”...spindle nose 
diameter and threads per inch, 1¥%”"+8...12 spindle speeds, 30 to 1450 rpm... motor, ¥2 hp, 1750 rpm... ball bearing spindle mounting ...drum 
type reversing motor switch and cord... precision ground ways, 2 V-ways, 2 flat ways. 1-1 

LOGAN ENGINEERING €90O0. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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HEAVY DUTY JOBS 
CALL FOR 


VANADIUM 
STEELS 
















Vanadium Steel Base Plate 
Casting made by Continental 
Foundry & Machine Co., for 
the Industrial Brownhoist Cor- 











This behemoth railway crane, designed to lift and 
shift multi-ton loads, is a typical construction job 
that calls for the extra strength of alloy steels. 


That’s why the load-carrying, structure-supporting 
base plate, weighing 25,000 pounds, was cast of Man- 
ganese-Molybdenum-Vanadium steel. The analysis 
and physical properties of this giant casting clearly 
show the advantages of this Vanadium steel for such 
applications. 


Analysis: 
C—0.30% Mn—1.25% Mo—0.22% V—0.12% 
Physical Properties: 


Yield Strength 
Ultimate Strength 


55,000 psi min. 
85,000 psi min. 


Elongation in 2 in. 20.0% min. 
Reduction of Area 40.0% min. 


poration. 
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Here is another application which demonstrates that 
alloy steels can do many jobs better. They provide extra 
strength and safety, overall economy in processing, 
and increased life. Let our metallurgical staff work 
with you in the application of alloy steels to your 
special fabricating and construction problems. Their 
broad experience may provide invaluable assistance 


MAKERS OF & a Ris) FERRO ALLOYS 
VAN AND METALS 
= 4 








“VANADIUM STEEL CASTINGS” is the title of a new 
technical booklet we have just published on this important sub- 
ject. A request on your business letterhead will bring you a copy 
by return mail. 





VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥.*e DETROIT « CHICAGO +» CLEVELAND « PITTSBURGH 











ARNES-made springs fall into perfect step 

with other parts on your production lines 
—fitting into place with a minimum of effort or 
time. That’s because—once engineered and 
set-up for production, rigid controls govern 
every step in forming and heat-treating to 
maintain uniformity. 


Barnes methods are geared to the great pro- 
duction lines of the nation—with facilities to 








WALLACE BARNES COMPAN 
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meet continuous or emergency requirements. 
Here, in one organization, is everything you'll 
need for spring service: experimental labora- 
tories, engineering skill, tool design, production 
testing, modern heat-treating, special finishes, 
and, of course, special machinery to produce 
the springs to your schedule. 


Like the modern service station—it’s one 
stop for spring production—Barnes. 


340)7722422) 22) Li) 291425 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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‘Industry Endorses EUTECTIC . 
Low Temperature WELDING RODS* 


and FLUXES — 


“THE MOST REMARKABLE 
DEVELOPMENT' SINCE 
THE INVENTION OF THE 
WELDING TORCH !"" 


Robert F. Miller - President of Pottstown Mfg. Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER OF MACHINE PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES, INCLUDING TUBE BENDING AND WELDED SECTIONS 





“Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





“We fabricated these aircraft ordnance parts with 
EutecRods 16 for steel (1300-1600°F.), No. 1800 for 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals (940-1120°F.), No. 190 
for aluminum and alloys (950-1060°F.) and No. 1601 
of alloy steel (1020-1250°F.). The use of these Low 

emperature Welding Rods reduced our production 
costs materially. As many as 4000 pieces were pro- 
duced with a No. 16 rod, and inexperienced girls were 
expertly welding tough and delicate parts after only a 
few hours of instruction from our poy specialist 
George Bauer. Because EUTECTIC Low Temperature 
Welding Rods can be applied with ease, we maintained 
@ greater operating efficiency among our plant per- 
sonnel,” 


INVESTIGATE EUTECTIC TODAY 


in production, EUTECTIC Low Temperature Welding Rods* 
play a vital role. Because they can be successfully applied by 
beginners—because they can be used with extremely low 
























heat and produce welds that are more machinable, show less 

stress and. distortion and exhibit consistently high strength— 'WHAT Is EUTECTIC? 
EutecRods and EutecTrodes are a growing factor in major EUTECTIC Low Tempercture Welding Rods 
civilian production work and are rapidly displacing fusion are a new type of welding alloys, which— 
welding and brazing. @ Bond to base metals well below the 


base metal melting point 

@ Avoid the dangers of stress and dis- 
ee cheracteristic of fusion weld- 
ng 

@ Form exceedingly strong bonds 
through surface alloying 


All EUTECTIC Alloys are now available for civilian production. 
By means of 48 specially developed Rods and Fluxes you 
can employ the many revolutionary advantages of EUTECTIC 
Low Temperature Welding. Get the facts today! Call in your 
local EUTECTIC Field Engineer and learn how EUTECTIC can 
be made fo serve you. 


Write for Eutectic’s Civilian Production Folder EW-20 Today ! EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS COMPANY 
: ORIGINATORS OF EUTECTIC LOW TEMPERATURE WELDING 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 


DO NOT FORGET TO VISIT THE EUTECTIC EXHIBITS. Please send me complete facts about EUTECTIC Rods and Fluxes and 
1. National Metal Show; Cleveland, Ohio information on how to purchase a selection of the 9 most important 
February 4th to 8th. Booth C-310 EvtecRods for every day use. Dept. GN1 































2. National Chemical Exposition, New York 
February 25th to March 2nd B-462-463-464 






Name 









See actual welding demonstrations, Complete display of welded COMPO Y anannnnnnnan nan vveeovennnornenenovernrncnveensennnnnnnnnnnnnennnnnenennntne neces 


samples and panorama depicting EUTECTIC’S achievements in 1945. CO RE CT I ee. OE mena ee LEC ee 
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a new ela 
for METALS and ALLOYS 


Alloys were never so important as in the period now 
brought to a close, all due weight being given to the 
usefulness of complementary materials. 

Acute shortage of steel-alloying elements occurred; 
but facing every such emergency the modern metal- 
lurgist found an answer for the need, and by so 
doing speeded victory. 

Now, with the new year, a new era begins. During 
the war, everything was expendable but knowledge. 
That remains. Knowledge developed for war, shows 
the way to better peacetime uses. More and more 
applications will be found for the stronger, tougher, 
more lasting materials that have been made available; 
and the rate of progress, greatly quickened as it has 
been by urgent need, will carry on into an era of 
better living. 

Larger use of alloying materials in the production 
of iron and steel, yielding more economical and 
more beneficial results, will be one of the principal 
factors in this advance. 

The Molybdenum Corporation, as a large supplier 


MOLY BDENU 
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of Molybdenum, Tungsten, and Boron, issues in- 
formative literature and is glad to be consulted by 
any user of these products. 


AMERICAN Production, American Distribution, 
American Control--Completely Integrated 
Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 

Sales Representatives: Edgar L. Fink, Detroit; H. C. 
Donaldson &Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
Works: Washington, Pa., York, Pa. 

Mines: Questa, N M, Yucca, Ariz.; Urad, Colo 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Interior of Thy-mo-trol control panel. Rectifier 
tubes convert a-c to controlled d-c. 
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Armature-balancing frame at 
Mare Island Shipyard, 
equipped with G-E Thy-mo- 
trol drive 


ELECTRONIC 


tite Ci 


To balance the heavy armatures of the motors that power 
Navy submarines, test runs must be made over a wide range of 
speeds, with frequent stops and starts as weights are readjusted. 
Always a precision job at the Mare Island Navy Yard, armature 
balancing is now a fast precision job, thanks to a G- E Thy-mo- 
trol drive on the balancing machine. 

The speed for any run is just preset on a dial, and the drive 
automatically and smoothly accelerates the armature up to this 
speed. Manual adjustments which were formerly a two-man 
operation are no longer necessary. 

Again, when the stop button is pressed, the drive performs 
an electric braking function, bringing the armature on test to 
a stop in a matter of seconds, as compared with two to four 
minutes required previously. This permits an entire testing cycle 
to be completed in 37 seconds! 

OPERATES FROM A-C POWER 

Saving time on testing machines is only one of hundreds of 
jobs now being found for Thy-mo-trol drives—on machine tools, 
processing equipment, and wherever stepless control of s ed 
is an advantage. Standard Thy-mo-trol drives are available 5 ar 
Y% to 25 hp, and larger sizes can be furnished. All are operated 
directly from an a-c power supply. 

Each Thy-mo-trol drive is a completely co-ordinated equip- 
ment, including d-c motor, electronic panel, transformer, and 
control station. G-E engineers will help you select and apply 
Thy-mo-trol drives to your machines, or explore their suit- 
ability for new functions. Ask for Bulletin GEA-4025. ss aes 
Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


676-192-8930 














In their careful research of ceramic materials, methods and prod- 
ucts The Atlas Lumnite Cement Company at Buffington, 


Indiana use a Multiple Unit High Temperature Alloy 10 Furnace. 


This particular furnace is being used extensively by many lab- 


oratories for research where a controlled high temperature to 
2300° F. is required. Bulletin HD-339 has the details—send for it. 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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‘wih Gulf Super-Quench 








“We're satisfied that with Gulf Super-Quench 
we get higher and more uniform hardness in the 
general run of parts we heat-treat,” says this Chief 
Metallurgist. “In every case this new quenching 
oil helps us get maximum results.” 

Here’s why Gulf Supér-Quench is a superior 
quenching oil: It has intensified dual-action—a 
faster cooling rate through the hardening tem- 
perature range, and the slow speed of conven- 
tional quenching oil below the hardening tem- 
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Actual photo of a Chief Metallurgist (right) consulting 
with a Gulf Service Engineer on results with Gulf 
Super-Quench in heat treating textile machinery parts. 


perature range. Call in a Gulf Service Engineer 
today and let him show you how Gulf Super- 
Quench can help improve your quenching prac- 
tice. For your copy of the brochure on Gulf Super- 
Quench, send the coupon below. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Division Sales Offices: 

Boston * New York °* Philadelphia - Pittsburgh *» Atlanta 

Louisville * Toledo 


New Orleans + Houston -* 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company Ss 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the brochure, 
“Gulf Super-Quench,”’ 


COO ROE OE ERE EEE HERE EHO EEE EEE EOEE 















FOR EVERY SERVICE COn 
You can count on 














e Results such as these are typi- 





cal where Tycol lubricants are 





specified. Call, write or wire 


your nearest Tide Water Associated office for full TIDE WATER 


details about the lubricant best suited to your needs. = SS AS S 0 C IAT E D 


Lubrication —“engineered to fit the job” OIL COMPANY | 


Boston * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Charlotte, N. C. 37 DAYIGRY PLACE NED Yorn © SY 











circLe (8) from billet to 


bolt...and that means 
uniform, controlled quality 


From billet to finished product the manufacture of 
all circle fasteners is controlled in one plant—the 
largest independent in the country. For this reason 
you can depend on the hundred thousandth bolt or 
nut leaving the machine to be as accurate in size 
shape and thread as the first. 


THE UNIFORM QUALITY OF ALL CIRCLE PRODUCTS 
BEGINS IN OUR OWN ROLLING MILLS. 


COMPANY 


TONAWANDA, N E— W YOR K 
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You are looking into a radar wave guide made by a new technique — Electroforming 


ANUFACTURE of complex metal parts, of almost 

any cross-section and shape—curve, spiral, 
taper, twist, or combinations — where the inner sur- 
face requires high finish and close dimensional 
tolerance... this long difficult, often impossible 
operation becomes practical and economical with 
the United States Rubber Company’s new production 
method—Electroforming. 

Electroforming, a highly developed process of 
electrolytic deposition, builds up the article to the 
desired thickness, from iron, copper, nickel, or other 
metals, plated alone or in laminated combinations. 
For the first time these metals can 
be electrically deposited in any desired 
contour, nad yield a homogeneous, 
high strength structure of predeter- 
mined qualities ...and on a produc- 
tion basis. 

Electroformed articles are built 
around forms or matrices which are 

repared by conventional methods to 
impart the desired dimensions and 
surface finish to the interior of the 
article. Use of an electrically con- 
ductive parting compound prevents 
adhesion of the deposited metal to the 
matrix, facilitates removal of the ma- 
trix and contributes to the polished 
nature of the interior surface. In cases 
where the Electroformed article is 
straight or in the form of a simple 
curve, the matrix or mandrel may be 


Sor cing Through Sctence 
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TO ASSURE NEW PRECISION FOR INTERNAL SHAPES 





Clarity and sharpness of radar 
images require a smooth interior 
surface for horns of this shape. 








removed integrally and used repeatedly; in com- 
plex structures, the matrix is of a low fusing metal 
that is melted out and re-formed in a master mold 
—its surface (external) being inspected and polished 
before subsequent use. 

Produced as a unit, Electroformed articles are free 
from the difficulties with joints that plague items 
assembled from sections. Being a room temperature 

rocess, Electroforming avoids trouble with shrink- 
ing or other thermal stress. With the metal deposited 
in the desired shape, there are no mechanical stresses 
in Electroformed units ...corners and curves are 
sharp and true. Heavier metal can be 
deposited at corners for reinforce- 
ment, if desired. 

The performance of radar horns, 
where fidelity of the reproduced 
image depends on optical accuracy of 
the Ay interior surface, proves the 
high degree of surface and dimen- 
sional perfection attained throughout 
the structure. The large picture above 
shows multiple reflection effect seen 
when looking into our wave guide— 
proof of the finish resulting from 
Electroforming. 

The technical staff of the United 
States Rubber Company Electroform- 
ing Department will be glad to dis- 
cuss specific applications or perform- 
ance of the Electroforming process— 
your inquiry is invited. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward”—new series of talks by the great scientists of America— 
on the Philharmonic-Symphony Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ELECTROFORMING DEPARTMENT 


JEFFERSON AVENUE - 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Color 


Dynamics 

















Pittsburgh’s scientific use of energy 
in color attracts better class of work- 
ers, reduces eye fatigue and im- 
proves morale—resulting in higher 


quality of precision workmanship! 





COLOR DYNAMICS Helps Precision Workers At DeJur-Amsco! 


CTUAL EXPERIENCE in hun- 

dreds of industries has shown that 

the new Pittsburgh system of COLOR 

DYNAMICS exerts a great influence 

upon the well-being and safety of 

employees, the quality of their output 
and relations with management. 


Characteristic of such benefits 
are the results in the Long Island plant 
of the DeJur-Amsco Mfg. Co.. makers 
of cameras, projectors, enlargers, 
photo-electric meters and other electri- 
cal precision indicating devices. 


"Since we painted our plant accord- 
ing to the principles of COLOR 
DYNAMICS,” writes R. A. DeJur, 
president of this company, “morale 
of our employees has improved. 
Our production has also improved 
because we now attract a higher 
type of help. The attractive appear- 
ance of our plant is winning many 
enthusiastic compliments not only 
from our staff but from customers 
and suppliers as well,” 








Such results prevail everywhere that 
COLOR DYNAMICS has been used 
because its principles are scientifically 
based upon the physical, mental and 
nervous reactions of normal human 
beings to the energy in color. 


Pittsburgh has worked out 
special methods to utilize this energy 
on every paintable surface—machines, 
floors, walls, ceilings and mobile equip- 
ment. Test these principles in your 
plant by trying COLOR DYNAMICS 
on a machine or two or in one depart- 
ment. See the difference it causes in 
health, morale, safety, efficiency and in 
the kind and volume of production. 


Write for a FREE copy of 
our booklet which fully ex- 
plains this new method. Ad- 
dress Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, 
Dept. ST-2, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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SUVUALtt YT PARE 


Paint RIGHT with Color Dynamics 
Paint BEST with Pittsburgh Paints! 


The benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS 
are made more enduring when you use 
Pittsburgh long-lasting quality paints. 
There’s a Pittsburgh Paint for every need. 


WALLHIDE—for one-day wall painting 
—available in three types. BX—gives extra 
durable finish which can be washed fre- 
quently without streaking or spotting. 
SEMI-GLOSS—where higher sheen is required. 
FLAT—a velvet-like finish that is beautiful 
and restful, for offices, suites and dining 
rooms. These paints are enriched with 
“V itolized Oils” for controlled penetration 
which keeps film Jive, tough and elastic. 


WATERSPAR ENAMEL— for woodwork, furniture, 
metal trim. Smooth, china-like 
gloss resists marring and abrasion. 


FLORHIDE—for floor surfaces. Quick- 
drying, tough, can be scrubbed 
frequently with soap solutions. 


LAVAX MACHINERY ENAMEL —tough, dur- 


able and impervious to oil, grease, 


i grime or dirt. 





IT TSBURGH PANTS 


G PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
AND GLASS 











... @ Plus Value in 
APPEARANCE 


Mahon design engineers and the 
Mahon plant—modern though it is 
in every respect— with every facility 
to insure precision in fabrication 
and thoroughness in treating and 
inspection, are not alone responsi- 
ble for the finished appearance of 
massive weldments such as the one 
illustrated here . . . the technique 
and skill of Mahon craftsmen shows 
up and speaks volumes in the fin- 
ished product. This is a plus value 
of which the Mahon organization 
is justly proud, and are pleased to 
pass along to you. 

Address Inquiries to STEEL PLATE DIVISION 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant, Detroit 11, Michigan 
Western Sales Division, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Engineers and Fabricators of Welded 
Steel Machine Bases and Frames, and 
Many Other Welded Steel Products. 
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@ The widespread use of triple-alloy steels containing Nickel, chro- 
mium and molybdenum is based on extensive experience in widely 
divergent engineering fields. 

It has been found that they can be counted on for consistent per- 
formance. The depth to which full hardness is developed is com- 
parable to that attained by other alloy steels. Their response to 

heat treatment is dependably uniform. 

Moreover, the wide range of compositions available, makes 

it possible to select accurately suitable alloy steels for a broad 

range of applications. 
Inquiries regarding the selection and uses of triple-alloy 


steels containing Nickel are invited. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. sccten'ci 
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Great Potentials, But .. . 


It is safe to say that practically every one of the tens of thousands who visited 
the twenty-seventh National Metal Congress and Exposition in crowded Cleveland 
last week went away impressed by the latent strength and ability of America’s metal- 
working industries to meet the challenge of the postwar period successfully. 

Throughout the numerous technical sessions of the American Society for Metals 
and the American Industrial Radium and X-Ray Society were prepared papers, lec- 
tures, roundtable discussions and honorary awards which gave eloquent testimony to 
the zeal with which technical men are tackling the problems of their industries. ASM, 
now said to be the third largest technical society in the world, demonstrated anew 
the initiative and vigor which have enabled it to rise to such a high position in such 
a short time. 

Scattered throughout the more than 400 exhibits in the Metal Show were glimpses 
of tomorrow’s applications of old and new metals—ferrous and nonferrous. Note- 
worthy was the enlarged role of electronics in the industry's processes and equipment 
indicated by many exhibits. Also conspicuous were the refinements in numerous heat 
‘treating, welding, baking, forging, forming, pressing, machining and other units which 
make it possible to place them in their logical sequence in the production line in- 
stead of segregating them in isolated departments as has been the orthodox practice 
in the past. 

Also impressive was the evidence found in so many exhibits of more compactly 
designed equipment, greater precision, higher efficiencies and other improvements 
which will enable the operator to turn out products of higher quality and at lower cost. 

Everything in the conventions and in the show pointed toward new horizons in 
industrial achievement. Viewing this encouraging panorama of technological progress 
against the background of current national confusion made one uncomfortably aware 
of the great gulf that exists between our rapid technological development and our 
slow, if not almost stagnant, progress in economic and political affairs. 

The achievements reflected in the great conventions and show at Cleveland last 
week represent great potentials for the postwar world. To reap the full advantage 
of these potentials we must quickly elevate our economic and political thinking to a 
higher plane. Our great national asset of a strong, vigorous metalworking industry 
will avail us little if we continue to hamstring it at every turn by national policies 
that are based on cheap political expediency and economic fallacies. 

Official Washington could have spent the entire week at the Metal Show with 
great profit. 
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NEW BRAINS NEEDED: Unless some 


unforeseen miracle comes to pass, the pattern by 
which the federal government is attempting to settle 
the steel strike will lead the metalworking indus- 
tries into a state of unprecedented confusion. 

This pattern consists of raising steel prices by an 
amount calculated by the government to be suffi- 
cient to permit steel companies to increase wages 
by 18.5 cents per hour, the figure suggested by 
President Truman several weeks ago. While this 
compromise may seem to be fair for primary steel 


producers, it will be unfair and possibly disastrous 
for the thousands of secondary processors, fabri- 
cators and others who, subject to wage increases 
similar to those granted by the primary producers, 
also will be forced to pay increased prices for the 
steel they process or fabricate. 

Even if the government recognizes the plight of 
these secondary companies and attempts to accord 
them price relief, the benefits of such relief will 
lag far behind the time when increased costs in 
wages and steel prices are incurred. Under the 
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most favorable circumstances imaginable, the fabri- 
cators are in for an uncomfortable squeeze. 

This comes of industry-wide strike voting and 
economic illiteracy among White House advisers. 
The mess is so bad that President Truman would 
be justified in completely restaffing his economic 
and labor brain trust. 

A new set of Presidential advisers, even if they 
were to include the ablest the nation affords, would 
be confronted with a terrific task. 

The job of undoing the mistakes made in Wash- 
ington since V-J Day alone is tremendous. First, 
in order of urgency, would be to get the govern- 
ment out of labor disputes. Government interfer- 
ence has proved te be more harmful than helpful. 
It has intensified labor unrest and introduced com- 
plications that never should have become attached 
to the problem of wages. 

Second step would be to put price control on a 
sensible basis so that manufacturers can get back 
into the businesses they are best qualified to handle. 
The present inflexible, slow moving, intricate and 
discriminatory price set-up is inexcusable. It needs 
revamping immediately. 

Third would be to check every government pol- 
icy with sound economics and then to point them 
toward economic and away from political consid- 
erations. 

Strong men, pursuing this course, in time could 
undo the mistakes of the past few months that have 
brought the nation so close to the brink of chaos. 

—pp. 60, 75 


INACTIVE PATENTS: Last June Amer- 


ican manufacturers were invited to list in the “Of- 
ficial Gazette” of the Patent Office unused patents 
which were available for license or sale. To date 
the response has been disappointing. During the 
last half of 1945 about 12,000 patents were listed 
and of these 9000 were registered by two corpora- 
tions—Radio Corp. of America and International 
Harvester Co. 

One wonders why so few companies have taken 
advantage of this opportunity. The “Register of 
Patents Available for License or Sale” was first sug- 
gested by the National Patent Planning Commis- 
sion of which Charles F. Kettering was chairman. It 
was felt that if corporations would list publicly the 
unused patents available for license or sale, such 
listing would go far in refuting the charge of critics 
that corporations were holding back progress by 
keeping important patents “on the shelf.” 

Perhaps some corporations should re-examine this 
proposal to list inactive patents. The idea may have 
more merit than appears on the surface. —p. 68 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Presidents of 


the Chrysler and Ford UAW-CIO unions recommend 
that their members voluntarily contribute the full 
amount of their recently negotiated wage increases 
(p. 76) to the relief of General Motors strikers. In 
Cleveland, where City Council yielded to CIO pres- 
sure by passing an ordinance authorizing a “tag 
day” for the relief of strikers (p. 61) Mayor Thomas 
A. Burke, exercising his veto power for the first 
time, vetoed the measure with a forceful message 
to the effect that this type of solicitation for relief 
would establish a “bad precedent”. . . . A technical 
committee of American Iron & Steel Institute is 
sponsor of two simplification programs being devel- 
oped through the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards. One would reduce the 
number of varieties and sizes of wire nails and sta- 
ples (p. 79) and the other would simplify the stock 
items under the heading of woven wire fencing. .. . 
Mineral production in California in 1945, valued at 
$488 million, established a new record (p. 81)—the 
result of increased outputs of petroleum and natural 
gas....A survey conducted by Civilian Production 
Administration before the steel strike started (p. 66) 
showed that the gray iron castings industry will need 
about 40,000 additional foundry workers in order 
to bring production up to current demand. . . . Gen- 
eral Electric Co. reveals that even before the strike 
of electrical workers began (p. 62) the company was 
wrestling with the problem of obtaining a sufficient 
number of designers and draftsmen. Shortages in 
design personnel previously had been reported in 
the automotive and other industries. . . . The Office 
of Small Business has been formally established in 
the Department of Commerce (p. 72), absorbing the 
functions of the Smaller War Plants Corp. The new 
unit is expected to offer business men aid and guid- 
ance in sound business practice, general administra- 
tion, production, buying procedure, inventory and 
other problems. . . . Effect of the steel strike is be- 
ginning to be reflected in weekly statistics and in- 
dexes. Railroad car loadings, electric power ouptut, 
bituminous coal output, department store sales and 
automobile assemblies all are tending downward 
(p. 156) as the creeping paralysis of strikes spreads. 
. . . In designing welded machinery parts, the possi- 
bilities of subassemblies should not be overlooked. 
Often a subassembly permits maximum accessibility 
for welding. This is important (p. 98) because the 
more accessible the weld, the higher will be its qual- 
ity and the lower its cost. 
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Steel is a low cost large tonnage product when 
compared with cther metals. But the net cost delivered 
alongside your machinery and equipment varies greatly 
in different plants depending upon the mill methods 
of packing and shipping —and the manufacturers’ 
methods of receiving and handling. 


Inland metallurgists control quality from the ore to 
the finished product . . . but the preservation of that 
quality is still another factor in final machine side 
delivery. 

, 


So Inland shipping experts prepare the steel with 
care and pack it for safe arrival and quick economical 
receiving and handling. 


But there are so many types of equipment that may 
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HOW TO DEVELOP LOWER DELIVERED COSTS OF STEEL 


Here Is a Cost Factor Worth Checking 


be used in receiving and handling that it is important 


‘that the shipping and receiving methods dovetail in 


order to secure the lowest possible costs. To develop 
this teamwork between us, it is often advisable to 
compare notes. 


Inland shippers are available to consult with you 
at any time and make recommendations toward the 
lowering of your final machine side cost of steel. 


Inland Steel Company, 38 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago 3, II]. Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, 
St. Louis, St. Paul. Principal Products: Bars * Struc- 
turals * Plates * Sheets * Strip * Tin Plate + Floor 
Plate + Piling + Reinforcing Bars * Rails * Track 
Accessories 


INLAND STEE 
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No Mistaking Ryerson Alloys 


Certified Quality Demands Positive Identification 


All Ryerson alloy steels are doubly identified. 
Each bar is painted with colors which indicate the 
AISI analysis type and the condition of the steel. 
Larger bars are individually stamped, and smaller 
bars are bundled and tagged with a heat symbol 
assigned to the specific heat from which the bars 
are rolled. This double identification is as unmis- 
takable as finger printing. 


All this is important to you because: Each heat of 
alloy steel in Ryerson stocks has been carefully 
selected, and thoroughly tested. The exact chem- 
ical analysis, as well as the hardenability response 


for that steel are known. This information, to- 
gether with an interpretation of obtainable phys- 





ical properties after quenching and drawing, is as- 
sembled in the form of an Alloy Steel Report that 
is cross referenced with Heat identification. A 
copy of the Report is sent with each shipment of 
that particular steel. Thus, you receive steel that 
is Certified as to quality and performance... plus 
a Report that serves as an accurate guide to best 
heat treatment. 


Take advantage of this identified quality and re- 
ceive prompt, personal service. Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston. 























“No comment.” Reporters were not surprised to receive this statement from OPA Administra- 
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tor Chester Bowles shown leaving the White House last week as he and other administration 


officials struggled to formulate a wage-price policy for the reconversion period. 


NEA photo 


Disruption in Steel Consuming Plants 
To Continue After Strike Ends 


Considerable delay in resumption of normal deliveries of finished 
products will be experienced after mills reopen. Passing along 
of increased costs resulting from higher labor and raw materials 
prices will pose difficult problem 


SETTLEMENT of the steel 
controversy and reopening of the mills 
will not end the disruption in steel con- 
suming and steel distributing industries 
that has been caused by the strike. 
Weeks and in some cases months will 
elapse before these industries will be 
able to get back to substantially full op- 
erations. 

In the first place, there will be a con- 
siderable delay before normal steel de- 
liveries can be resumed. Ten days or 
two weeks will be required to start the 
basic industry from a dead standstill to 
full production. A month or more will 


wage 


be required before the needed shéets 
and bars and other finished products 
are flowing to consumers’ plants in the 


eastern and midwestern steel producing 
areas. In the more highly finished prod- 
ucts even greater time may be required. 
Consumers on the West Coast and in 
other districts far removed from the large 
steel centers must wait even longer. 

In some mills, equipment has been 
damaged in the cooling down process. 
The time that will be required to re- 
habilitate this damaged equipment is 
difficult to appraise. 


Secondly, steel fabricators and con- 
sumers have indicated they will not 
necessarily follow the basic industry in 
the wage agreements reached with the 
union. Most of these steel users are 
faced with a two-way increase in costs— 
higher wages and higher prices for their 





raw material. Granting of price relief to 
these industries to compensate for the 
higher wage and material costs will be 
difficult and time consuming at best. 
Until the steel fabricators and distributors 
know to what extent and in what man- 
ner the higher costs are to be permitted 
to be passed along they will have little 
incentive to increase operations. Nego- 
tiating new wage contracts between the 
unions and the consuming and distribut- 
ing industries likewise will require con- 
siderable time. 

However, both producers and con- 
sumers hope that once the wage-price 
problem is finally adjusted demand for 
steel and general metalworking activity 
will become more active than before the 
walkout started. Major consumer inter- 
est at first will be devoted to obtaining 
deliveries as soon as possible and to 
building up working inventories. 

Meanwhile, the slowdown in indus- 
trial activity as a direct result of the 
steel strike continued to spread through 
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the metalworking industries and to ex- 
tend out to other tadhillstes. 

Construction activities in many sec- 
tions are being tapered and new proj- 
ects delayed because of’ inability to 
obtain necessary steel products. In some 
areas an acute shortage of nails is re- 
ported to be holding back the building 
of urgently needed homes. 


Food canning has felt the impact of 
the strike due to the cessation of the 
flow of tin cans. Harvesting of fruits 
and vegetables in some cases has been 
limited to the most perishable items. 

Delivery of public transportation 
equipment to replace badly worn units 
has been delayed. 

Additional steel consuming plants have 
either closed for lack of steel, furloughed 
part of their laber force, or reduced their 
work-weeks, as indicated in the follow- 
ing reports from STeet’s district editors. 


Small Steelmakers Press 
Washington for Relief 


Pressing for consideration in any price- 
wage formula which may be arrived at 
in the steel strike controversy, spokesmen 
for the nonintegrated steel producers last 
week sent a telegram to President Tru- 
man and other government officials point- 
ing out the precarious position of these 
mills in existing circumstances and urging 
that their case be given attention. 

The telegram, signed by Lauson Stone 
for the Nonintegrated Steel Manufacturers 
Committee, read in part: 

“Most of the smaller steel products 
manufacturers have been operating at a 
loss since V-J Day and some since early 
last year. Nearly all of these companies 
are now strike bound and we think their 
workers expect to return to their jobs 
at whatever wage increase is agreed to by 
the larger and fully integrated steel com- 
panies. 

“It must be understood that higher 
wage rates mean a much greater cost to 
the smaller companies since for the most 
part these smaller companies produce 
steel products in which labor already is 
a larger factor than in basic steel prod- 
ucts. 

“These smaller companies must sell 
at the same prices as the larger inte- 
grated companies since the latter pro- 
duce the same products and the smaller 
companies must remain competitive with 
the larger and fully integrated com- 
panies or go out of business. 

“Individual company price relief such 
as has been proposed by the OPA would 
offer no help whatever to the smaller 
companies. A formula must be con- 
ceived for the whole steel price structure 
that gives consideration to these vital 
facts affecting smaller manufacturers.” 
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Steel Consumers Will Be Caught 
In Squeeze If Prices, Wages Rise 


CAUGHT in the middle in the cur- 
rent steel wage-price tangle are some 
834 steel fabricators who have contracts 
with the United Steelworkers and several 
thousands of other metalworking com- 
panies which use steel as their basic 
raw material. 

The steel fabricators, who are not basic 
steel producers, were struck along with 
the basic producers and subjected to the 
same wage demands. They stand to lose 
both ways in a settlement providing for a 
wage increase and a steel price increase; 
they must pay the higher wages and at 
the same time pay more for their raw 
material through the increased steel 
prices. Meanwhile, no provision is made 
to increase the price ceilings on their 
products. 

Metalworking companies which do not 
have contracts with the United Steel- 
workers are in little, if any, better posi- 
tion. Their prices are likewise frozen 
by OPA. They will have to pay more 
for raw materials as soon as the new steel 
prices go into effect. They are almost 
certain to be confronted with wage de- 
mands similar to those granted by the 
steel industry. 


Long Time Lag Seems Inevitable 


Granting that eventually these com- 
panies will be granted price relief, a 
long time lag between the effective dates 
of their increased costs and that of the 
new prices appears inevitable. Ex- 
amination of the positions of the in- 
dividual companies would be an almost 
endless task, requiring many months. 
Application of an overall formula that 
would be equitable to all companies 
would be almost impossible. 


Many of the 834 strike-bound steel 
using fabricating plants in the country 
cannot reopen when the steel strike is 
settled unless the government grants 
them simultaneous price increases on 
products they make and sell at the same 
time they are requested to pay higher 
wages to their employees and higher 
prices for the steel they use, 

This was the warning given Recon- 
version Director John 'W. Snyder last 
week by the Tri-State Industrial Asso- 
ciation representing 56 companies in the 
Pittsburgh district employing 51,237 
workers, 

Earlier the group met with senators 
and congressmen from Pittsburgh area 
and explained the plight of the small 
fabricating companies. Price adminis- 
tor Chester Bowles, unable to see the 





COL. JAMES S. ERVIN 


group, arranged a conference with War- 
ren Huff, head of the Metals Branch of 
the OPA. 

“A recent poll of the association’s 
member companies closed by the strike, 
revealed that without immediate price 
relief almost none of them will be able 
to reopen without a loss if they must in- 
crease their employees’ wages and at the 
same time pay more for the steel they 
buy from the basic steel companies,” 
declared Col. James S. Ervin, president 
of the association and head of the 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. “The prices 
on our products have been frozen at 
1941-42 levels, 

“The public and most of the striking 
workers believe that when the United 
States Steel Corp., government and CIO 
Steelworkers agree on the price for 
basic steel and the amount of wage in- 
creases to be granted that the strike will 
be settled and everyone will go back to 
work. This is far from true as we have 
been trying to make clear to employees. 
If the steel fabricating plants must pay 
increased wages and increased costs and 
their own prices remain frozen, many 
of the 350,000 employees of steel fabri- 
cating plants throughout the country will 
remain out of work even after the steel 
strike is settled.” 

John J. Roche, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., a mem- 
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ber of the delegation, pointed out that 
while there is temporary unemployment 
due to the strike, the unemployment that 
may follow can be of a much more 
permanent nature. 

“These firms cannot resume operations 
when they are already losing on their 
products,” Mr. Roche said. “If they 
must pay more money for their raw ma- 
terial, steel, as well as wages they will 
lose even more money than before the 


strike was settled. 


“Some firms cannot reopen at all, others 
must keep closed those departments 
manufacturing products at a loss, and 
widespread unemployment will follow. 
Our own company with 1400 employees 
is only one of hundreds of companies in 
the country that will not be able to re- 
open unless they are given price relief 
at the same time their costs are drastically 
increased. 

“Speaking for the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Corp., I can say we cannot reopen our 


plants unless we get simultaneous relief.” — 


“It must be apparent,” said A. V. 
Murray, president, the Scaife Co., “that 
if these important companies do not re- 
open their plants it won’t do the basic 
steel companies much good to try to 
keep operating even if they reach agree- 
ment with the government and members 
of the union; they won’t have any cus- 
tomers and soon they will be closed 
down again. This is truly a vicious circle. 
These companies make many items es- 
sential to other industries and consumer 
markets. These plants and other indus- 
tries would have to be shut down and 
the markets would be practically closed.” 

H. W. Rinearson, president, Shaw- 
Perkins Mfg. Co., manufacturer of con- 
vector radiators, pointed out to Mr. 
Snyder, Mr. Huff and the congressmen 
that none of the company’s seven com- 
petitors in the country is on strike. 

“They either have no union contract 
or have contracts with unions other than 
the CIO Steelworkers.” 


Proposal for Tag Day for 
Strikers’ Relief Vetoed 


CLEVELAND 


A proposal by the Cleveland Indus- 
trial Union Council that it be permitted 
to sell tags for the relief of CIO strikers 
here has been vetoed by Mayor Thomas 
A. Burke. Permission to hold the tag 
day had been voted earlier by city coun- 
cil. Mayor Burke’s veto was based on 
grounds that such action would estab- 
lish a “dangerous precedent” and would 
lead to wholesale applications for similar 
stunts. He also protested against the 
pressure tactics employed by union lead- 
ers in the matter. 
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Resumption of Normal Steel Shipments 
May Require Month After Mills Reopen 


CHICAGO 

FABRICATORS and consumers of 
steel in this district are approaching 
closer to strangulation of their operations 
each day that steelworks continue idle be- 
cause of the strike. Several plants have 
laid off large numbers of employees and 
others are curtailing working hours in 
departments where shortages of material 
are causing a pinch. 

A rather common view appears to be 
that steel will be available rather quickly 
after the strike is settled, and because of 
this many consumers are due to receive 
a rude jolt, In all probability, a month or 
more will be required for mills to move 
from dead standstill to full operations, No 
one can appraise at this time the damage 
which equipment may have suffered in 
cooling down and what will happen 
when it is returned:to heat. 


Furthermore, consumers do not fully 
appreciate the lead time between produc- 
tion of steel ingots and the finished rolled 
product. The more finishing and process- 
ing operations a product requires, the 
longer the lead time. Thus, in the case 
of cold-rolled sheets, four or five weeks 
may conceivably ensue before shipments 
can be resumed to customers. Weeks will 
pass before flow of steel either in quantity 
or variety will approach anything like 
normal. 


On Feb. 1, Ford Motor Co. laid off 
about 2000 production workers at its 
Chicago assembly plant because of short- 
ages of supplies resulting from the steel 
strike. In addition to office employees, 
only 500 maintenance and other workers 
were kept on their jobs. Bendix Products 
Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., laid off 2000 employees Feb. 
4 for the same reason. 

Meanwhile, the Superheater Co., 
Hammond, Ind., settled the strike at its 
plant by signing a contract with the 
USA-CIO granting to its nearly 750 em- 
ployees the 18%-cent an hour increase, 
and work resumed Feb. 4. Company is 
not a steel producer, but a fabricator 
manufacturing superheaters for marine, 
locomotive and stationary boilers. 


More Fabricators To 
Close at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN 

Steel operations are still at a stand- 
still here, with the only steel being pro- 
duced being small quantities made in 
a small electric furnace by Youngstown 
Alloy Castings Corp, which makes spe- 





cial steel castings for steel plant equip- 
ment and other small steel castings. 

Indications are more fabricators will be 
closed soon for lack of steel—and the 
fabricators are debating now as to wheth- 
er it will be better to close up now or 
close up later to wait for the steel com- 
panies to build up inventories. They’re 
sure they’re going to be idle for lack 
of material for a while either way. 


General Fireproofing Co., making 
metal furniture, is reporting trouble get- 
ting small parts and fabrics; Youngstown 
Steel Door Co., making rail car doors 
and sides, reports falling off in orders 
because of railroads’ uncertainty. 
MacKenzie Muffler Co. is down. 

All are much concerned about the 
steel price situation, fearing they will 
get squeezed between the boosts in prices 
and boosts in wages—with little hope of 
the OPA adjusting their own prices for 
some time to come. 

Most of the steel plants have finally 
got up to date on their pays, despite 
difficulties. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
is paying Wednesday, a week late, be- 
cause of troubles in getting pay roll clerks 
into offices. Sheet & Tube announced 
also it is paying February shares of group 
insurance policies. 


Metalworking Operations 
Taper as Stocks Dwindle 


NEW YORK 

Decline in metalworking operations 
here continues more as a result of partial 
reduction in operations than complete 
suspension. Certain sizable units have 
gone down during the past week because 
of lack of steel, the Ford Motor plant at 
Edgewater, N. J., being possibly the 
largest; however, the great majority of 
consumers have still been able to keep 
operating, though on a limited scale. 

Shortage of steel, pig iron, scrap and 
other raw materials is being further 
created by the strike of tug boat workers 
in New York harbor. 

Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., has 
resumed operations, having agreed to 
an 18% cent per hour wage increase 
for its steelworkers who struck Jan. 21. 
This is said to be the third company in 
northern New Jersey—and the largest— 
to have accepted President Truman’s 
recommendation for an increase of 18% 
cents per hour. 

Meanwhile, thousands of workers at 
brass plants in Connecticut have gone on 
strike. 
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Post Strike 
Lag Likely, 
Says Grace 


Bethlehem Steel chairman 
thinks it will take 10 days or 
more fo restore company’s 
facilities to 80 per cent opera- 
tions after strike 


EUGENE G. GRACE, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., told newspaper 
reporters at a press conference following 
the quarterly meeting of the corporation’s 
board of directors last week, that it will 
take his company about 10 days to get up 
to 80 per cent of capacity operations, ex- 
cept at the Lackawanna works, when 
the strike is ended. In the case of Lack- 
awanna, he said, it may take as long as 
two months to get back to such a rate be- 
cause of damage to blast furnaces and 
certain other facilities resulting from 
failure of striking workmen to properly 
bank furnaces and withdraw hot metal 
before walking out. 

The Lackawanna plant has a capacity 
of 265,000 tons of steel per month, or a 
little less than a quarter of the corpora- 
tion’s total capacity and is second, as 
a steel producing unit, to Sparrows Point. 

Asked as to actual damage to the 
Lackawanna facilities, Mr, Grace re- 
marked that it was not so much the dam- 
age to equipment as the delay that will 
be required in digging out the cold 
metal. The plant went down before 
the general strike was called, over a 
question of nonunion members of the 
maintenance crew being permitted access 
to the plant in the event of a strike, it is 
understood. 

Questioned as to whether Bethlehem 
Steel would settle with CIO on what- 
ever basis the United States Steel Corp. 
might finally agree to in its case, the 
Bethlehem chairman said he would first 
have to see what agreement the Steel 
corporation made. He explained that it 
was Bethlehem’s policy to de its own bar- 
gaining, and added that his company had 
never closed the door to negotiation with 
the union. The latter, he said, proposed 
a $2 a day increase on a “take it or leave 
it” basis, which did not provide Bethle- 
hem with a chance of even making a 
counter proposal. He refused to com- 
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JITTERBUGGING PICKETS: Carefree, despite the fact they are losing 

wages and blocking reconversion, these strikers at the Bethlehem-Alameda 

shipyard in California stage an impromptu street dance to music from a 
union sound truck. NEA photo 











ment as to what counter proposal Beth- 
lehem may have in mind, or to go into 
certain other aspects of the strike situ- 
ation as it prevailed. 


Resumption of Normal 
Deliveries To Be Slow 
BOSTON 


Being largely a consuming area, pri- 
mary steel production limited largely to 
wire, strip and some cold-finished bars, 
metalworking operations in New Eng- 
land will be sensitive over the weeks 
ahead to steel mill rescheduling and 
progress toward resumption of capacity 
production. Already enough steel pro- 


Immediate Full-Scale 
In Electrical Industry 


RESUMPTION of full-scale produc- 
tion in the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry immediately upon settlement of 
the current strike will not be possible, 
manufacturers are advising their em- 
ployees. 

General Electric Co. last week in re- 
sponse to queries from workers as to 
how soon work can be resumed after 
the strike, stated its best guess was 
that probably half the G-E employees 
can be put back to work within the first 
week after the strike ends, this varying 
from plant to plant since conditions are 
dissimilar at various producing points. 

The company points out that material 
shortages will be a factor to contend 


duction has been lost to make for pro- 
duction lags later in fabricating plants. 

Inventory position of plants that have 
been strike-bound will paradoxically be 
better than those weathering labor 
troubles. Many of the latter have al- 
ready slowed because of steel shortages. 
Tight as steel is expected to be during 
the weeks ahead, the pinch in pig iron 
is likely to be worse. With the district 
furnace down, all iron must come from 
other districts. Furnaces have no inven- 
tories and pressure for iron on resumed 
schedules will be widespread. After the 
initial strikes and the few scattered in- 
dividual settlements, there have been few 
developments. 


Operations Unlikely 
After Strike Ends 


with. Deliveries have been blocked dur- 
ing the strike and scarce materials on or- 
der have been diverted to other manu- 
facturers. Before production can start 
the flow of materials must be organized. 

Then, it is pointed out, continuous 
processes, once stopped, require consid- 
erable time to get started again. Ma- 
chines must be put in running condition 
and maintenance and repair work will 
be a bottleneck. 

Further, the company states, even be- 
fore the strike it was wrestling with the 
problem of obtaining sufficient designers 
and draftsmen. The shortage had put 
the company behind on instructions to 
its manufacturing plants. 
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E. C. SMITH 


Among those receiving awards at the 27th National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition in Cleveland were Messrs. Smith, Archer 


R. S. ARCHER 





GERARD SWOPE 


and Swope. The awards were presented at the annual banquet 
of the American Society for Metals 


Improved Working Conditions Brought 
Out By Metal Show Exhibits 


Practical adaptations of manifold technical developments ex- 
hibited at Cleveland are directly in the interest of comfort, con- 
venience and dignity of the worker, as well as powerful influences 
toward increased production of better products 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor, STEEL 


FIRST major industrial exposition since 
the end of the war attracted thousands 
of visitors to Cleveland from all parts of 
the country last week to see at first hand 
the many new technical and mechanical 
developments which have been effected 
in the metals world the past several 
years, and at the same time participate 
in the numerous round-table discussions 
and lectures provided on the program of 
the twenty-seventh National Metal Con- 
gress sponsored by the American Society 
for Metals. 

Final accounting of attendance figures 
at the exposition and the sessions of the 
ASM, and the American Industrial Ra- 
dium & X-Ray Society is expected to 
show in excess of 30,000. According to 
W. H. Eisenman, secretary of ASM, the 
show was one of the largest industrial 
expositions ever held in this country. 


Inasmuch as the exposition was the 
first major industrial show since the end 
of the war, and inasmuch as it was held 
in the midst of one of the most unsettled 
periods in the history of organized labor 
in America, it is important to consider 
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it from the human side. What are the 
implications of the materials and prod- 
ucts, the instruments and machines, the 
processes and techniques, exhibited by 
466 companies, as far as the interests of 
labor are concerned? 

Walking down the miles of aisles 
through the acres of space in the arena 
of Cleveland’s huge Public Auditorium, 
the exhibit hall below the arena, the 
north exhibit hall, the passage to the 
underground establishment, and the up- 
per’ and lower underground halls, one 
could only have that question very much 
in mind. 

Getting down to fundamentals, what 
about developments in heat treating and 
things closely associated with that ancient 
art? It was not so many years ago when 
the heat-treating department in a metal- 
working plant was not much more than 
a blacksmith shop. In fact, it commonly 
was called just that. Aside from the fact 
that it had a power-driven trip hammer 
and centrifugal blowers on the forges, 
working conditions were little if any bet- 
ter than in blacksmith shops specializing 
in horseshoeing. In fact, fumes and dirt 
were worse and so was the lighting. 

The Metal Show this year gave ample 
testimony that the heat-treating depart- 


ment now can be deserving of that name, 
and can be a desirable rather than an 
undesirable place to work. Recent de- 
velopments in oil, gas and induction heat- 
ing, in fume and dust disposal (or elim- 
ination), in materials handling equipment, 
etc., all make possible the sort of a 
clean, comfortable and convenient de- 
partment that will attract and hold the 
high type of personnel necessary to the 
proper functioning of such a department. 
There now will be no other way to win 
and hold that personnel in these days 
when labor is as well informed as man- 
agement on the latest equipment and 
methods. 


One important result of developments 
just mentioned, along with adoption of 
new materials, is the decentralization of 
metal-treating activities, and their place- 
ment in production lines throughout the 
plant. For example, many of the heat- 
ing and quenching machines—those of 
induction type in particular—are de- 
signed for use in line with and alongside 
of lathes, grinders, milling machines and 
other machine tools. Thus, parts are— 
for example—turned, heat treated and 
finish ground “in line” instead of being 
back tracked. Incidentally, lathe hands, 
heat treaters, grinder hands, etc., all 
“rub elbows” and so compare relative 
merits of equipment and working condi- 
tions. They pace each other and they 
know about each others’ wage scales in 
relation to the mental and physical effort 
demanded. 


If one notices that he has to “horse 
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around” heavy objects while others have 
the benefit of cranes, hoists, conveyors 
or other mechanized handling equipment, 
a spot of discontent is generated. A vis- 
itor to the show got the impression that 
today there is no excuse for any work- 
man doing any heavy lifting anywhere 
in the shop. The array of ingenious lift 
trucks, crane trucks, conveyors (includ- 
ing heat resisting wire mesh belts), over- 
head - supported riveting and welding 
guns, air and hydraulic work shifting and 
clamping devices, etc., have run down 
the curtain on employment of “strong 
backs and weak minds” at today’s high 
wages. 

Another point driven home by the 
show is the sweeping instrumentation of 
industry. Things which only a few years 
ago were mere laboratory curiosities are 
today an essential part of heat-treating 
control, size control, surface quality con- 
trol, to say nothing of x-ray, magnetic 
and supersonic reports on the deep down 
interior condition of metal parts. 


Here again, instrumentation extends 
all along the production line from the 
testing of the raw material (steel bars 
for instance), to the final checking of the 
finished parts (surface analysis of piston 
pins, for instance). One of the most 
striking exhibits in this respect, was that 
of the manifold adaptations to industry 
of photographic processes, including 
copying of drawings, recording of stress 
analyses, spectrography, ultra-speed pho- 
tographic analyses of machinery in mo- 
tion, photo layouts on metal, plastics, 
etc., photo micrography, radiography, 
and miniature filming of drawings for 
record. 


Preview of Machine Tool Shows 


Although the Metal Show has grown 
to be literally “all things to all indus- 
trial men,” it was not expected that it 
would to any considerable degree be a 
machine tool and tool show. As a matter 
of fact, however, it did contain a sur- 
prising number of such machines and 
tools—enough to serve as something of 
a preview to the ASTE show in April, 
and the Machine Tool Builders’ exposi- 
tion, whenever in the unknown future 
that may be held. 

Here are some hints on the basis of 
observation of those exhibits. Don’t over- 
look the importance in modern industry 
of the so-called medium duty drill 
presses, lathes, turret lathes, grinders, 
milling machines, saws, etc. No longer 
are they in the basement workshop cate- 
gory even though their prices may be 
low in comparison with so-called heavy 
production machines. 

Today, their quality is high and be- 
cause of new cutting materials they can 
be run at their high speeds on produc- 
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Scene above shows the main arena of the Public Auditorium in Cleveland just be- 

fore the doors were opened Feb. 4 for the 27th National Metal Congress and 

Exposition. The show was one of the largest industrial expositions ever held with 
466 companies maintaining exhibits 


tion work which formerly would have 
called for heavily geared-down equip- 
ment. They are so low in cost that they 
can be placed throughout the shop wher- 
ever desirable to augment the usefulness 
of heavier equipment. Big companies are 
doing just that, with great gains in ef- 
ficiency. 

The possibilities of contour sawing 
should not be overlooked. Through im- 
provements in machines, in narrow band- 
saw blades and through study of appli- 
cations, this has become one of the basic 
machining methods in the tool roem and 
on production. 

The possibilities of diamond wheel 
grinding of carbide tools to exactly spe- 
cified angles cannot be ignored. Simple, 
economical machines now are available 
for this work and their use will ¢ure 
many troubles formerly blamed wrong- 
fully on the carbide materials. The tool- 
holding fixtures of these machines—sim- 
ple though they are—have almost as 
many possibilities as an Erector set, in 
that they can be arranged to hold all 
sorts of tools (including big ones) at every 
conceivable angle to the wheels. 

Rivalry of machines and methods at 
the show was fully matched by rivalry 
of materials — with the light metals, 
aluminum and magnesium, putting in 
strong bids for attention. 

Thirty technical papers were presented 
at the sessions of the American Society 
for Metals. The program was wel] 
rounded, including roundtable discus- 
sions and educational lectures which of- 


fered helpful information on a variety 
of subjects. 

Digests of some of the technical pa- 
pers presented on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday were published in Steet, 
Jan. 28, p. 180. Authors of the papers, 
all preprinted by ASM, were outstanding 
metallurgists, chemists, professors and 
statisticians. Their subjects ranged the 
entire field from physical metallurgy to 
statistical control of product quality, in- 
cluding methods of joining and inspec- 
tion for defects. The latest heat treat- 
ing studies and stress analysis were other 
subjects. 

A roundtable discussion on “Harden- 
ing of Steel, Including Theories on De- 
composition of Austenite,” which took 
place in the Music Hall of Public Aud- 
itorium Monday night, Feb. 4, led off 
a series of evening conferences which 
concluded Wednesday night with a ses- 
sion on “Nucleonics,” or atomic energy 
and its implications. 

Members of the panel on hardening of 
steel were Capt. J. H. Hollomon, metal- 
lurgist associated with the Army Ord- 
nance Department, Watertown Arsenal; 
Robert F. Mahl, head, Metallurgical De- 
partment, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Clarence Zener, member, Institute 
for the Study of Metals, University of 
Chicago; W. H. Brandt, assistant man- 
ager, Materials Engineering Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Morris 
Cohen, member, Department of Metal- 
lurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and E. S. Davenport, assistant to 
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the vice-president, United States Steel 
Corp. (Research Laboratory). 

The discussion began with a basic ex- 
position of the character of austenite 
and its factors which affect structural 
characteristics of bainite, troostite and 
martensite, and proceeded to develop re- 
lationship of these phases to hardenabil- 
ity. Methods of measurement of the rate 
of growth and/or volume changes be- 
tween decreed temperature ranges of 
the isothermal diagram were covered, 
specifically those methods of evaluation 
which give some indication of hardness 
changes resulting from transformation. 


Chairman of the Tuesday night round 
table discussion of the ASM on “super- 
alloys” for high temperature service in 
gas turbines, turbo-superchargers and jet 
engines was C. T. Evans Jr., chief metal- 
lurgist, Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa. Partic- 
ipants in the panel included Howard 
Cross, Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, O.; Russell Franks, chief metal- 
lurgist, Union Carbide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y.; N. L. Mochel, metallurgical engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Gunther Mohling, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa.; W. L. 
Badger, metallurgical section, Thompson 
Laboratory, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; F. C. Badger, metallurg- 
ist, Haynes Stellite Corp., New York. 


High Temperatures Raise Problems 


Considerable interest centered on the 
operating characteristics of the turbo-su- 
percharger which, according to Mr. 
Badger, presented a difficult metallurgi- 
cal problem because of temperatures 
reaching 1200° F at the rim of the wheel 
carrying the buckets, and 500° F at the 
center. Another problem was said to 
have occurred in the development of 
liners that could stand the extreme op- 
erating temperatures of the combustion 
chambers of various types of jet engines. 


Slides showing the engineering detail 
of the British Whittle and General Elec- 
tric Co. jet engines were presented and 
various aspects of their structures dis- 
cussed. A slide showing the turbine devel- 
oped by the Elliott Co. also was shown, 
and Mr. Evans presented salient features 
of its design. A discussion period in 
which the audience participated followed 
the talks by members of the panel. 

Awards for metal industry achieve- 
ments were presented at the annual ban- 
quet of the ASM held at Hotel Statler 
Feb. 7. Gerard Swope, honorary presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., received the ASM Medal 
for the Advancement of Research; the 
Gold Medal of the society recognizing 
outstanding metallurgical knowledge and 
a mature ability in the diagnosis and so- 
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wit UDYLITE 


This 40 x 60-foot Stran-Steel Quonset loomed large among the 450 exhibits 
spread over Cleveland’s Public Auditorium for the National Metals Show. The 
Quonset, which the Great Lakes Steel Corp. offers to meet industrial needs for 
quickly-erected economical buildings, housed a display of materials manufac- 

tured from the N-A-X low-alloy steels also produced by the company 


lution of diversified metallurgical prob- 
lems was awarded E, C. Smith, chief 
metallurgist, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land; the 1945 Sauveur Achievement 
Award went to R. S. Archer, metallur- 
gical assistant to the vice president, Cli- 
max Molybdenum Co., New York, while 
the 1945 Howe Medal for the paper pre- 
sented before the society and judged of 
highest merit during the year went to 
D. P. Antia, S. G. Fletcher and M. 
Cohen for their paper, “Structural 
Changes During the Tempering of High- 
Carbon Steel.” Dr. Antia is with the 
Indian Aluminum Co., Calcutta, India; 
Mr. Fletcher is chief research metallur- 
gist, Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa.; and Dr. Cohen is associate profes- 
sor, physical metallurgy, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Ruling of Tax Court Puts 
Annuity Plans in Jeopardy 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, plans 
to appeal to a higher court a recent rul- 
ing by the Tax Court of the United 
States that $975,215.27 paid out by the 
Lincoln company for the purchase of 
retirement annuities for employees and 
$1 million used to establish a profit-shar- 
ing trust are taxable as part of the com- 
pany’s net income in 1940 and 1941. 


The decision, according to James F. 
Lincoln, president of the company, will 
place in jeopardy all annuity contracts in 
existence and render illegal the present 
social security law if it stands. 


The Tax Court ruled that such volun- 
tary disbursements were not deductible 
either as compensation for services ac- 
tually rendered or as ordinary and nec- 
essary business expense; that they were 
not a part of the cost of goods sold to be 
refleeted as such in the computation of 
gross income, but rather that they en- 
tered into the computation of net income 
in which computation their deductibility 
from gross income is determined, 

Under the Lincoln company’s annuity 
plan employees who retire at the age 
of 60, following a stipulated term of 
service with the company, are entitled 
to draw benefits based on their length of 
service, wages and other factors. 


Reports Pig Iron Cost Cut 
$3 at Geneva Steel Plant 


Reduction of approximately $3 a tun 
has been effected in the cost of producing 
basic pig iron in the government’s $200 
million Geneva steel plant near Provo, 
Utah, the War Assets Corp, announced. 

At the same time, the corporation re- 
ported the government has an agreement 
with the Columbia Iron Mining Co., 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, which wiil 
assure the Geneva plant of an adequate 
supply of iron ore from that source to 
Aug, 17, 1961. 

The Bureau of Mines has completed 
a survey of iron ore reserves in Iron 
County, Utah, from which Geneva gets 
its ore for steelmaking, and estimates a 
total of 154,775,000 gross tons of reserve. 
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Gray lron Foundries Need 40,000 
More Workers, CPA Survey Shows 


Study made prior to current work stoppage in steel industry in- 
dicates numerous job openings in castings plants must be filled 
if current demand from civilian goods manufacturers is to be 


satisfied 


ABOUT 40,000 additional workers are 
needed in the gray iron castings industry 
to bring production of consumers goods 
up to present demand, according to the 
Civilian Production Administration. 

Reports received from 1280 foundries 
(prior to the current work stoppage in 
the steel industry), or about 50 per cent 
of the industry, showed a total of 116,- 
295 employees with 19,828 additional 
employees needed. A total of 1687 
foundries submitted reports to CPA. Out 
of this group, only 1344 were operating, 
279 were closed, 46 had changed to 
production of products other than cast- 
ings, and 18 were closed by strikes. 

Indicated average monthly capacity of 
the 1381 gray iron foundries who sub- 
mitted capacity figures is 702,432 tons. 
November production was 358,683 tons 
and the backlog of unfilled orders on 
Dec. 1, 1945, was 1,468,179 tons. The 
average backlog of unfilled orders on the 
books of the reporting foundries was 
four months. 

Indicated monthly capacity of the foun- 
dries closed by strike prior to the general 
steel strike is 70,565 tons. 


Delivery Dates Variable 


The reporting foundries disclosed the 
following delivery picture on gray iron 
castings at the present time: Current on 
deliveries, 42 per cent; two to eight 
weeks behind schedule, 25.6 per cent; 
eight to twelve weeks behind schedule, 
11.4 per cent; more than twelve weeks 
behind schedule, 15 per cent; failed to 
give specific data, 6 per cent. 

Tonnage booked for future deliveries 
in weeks of production: Heavy ingot 
mold products and chilled iron carwheels, 
10; cast iron pressure pipe, 15; cast iron 
stoves, 17; cast iron brake shoes, 18; 
automotive castings, 20; radiators, boilers, 
furnaces, enamelware (bathtubs) and 
farm implements, 24; and cast iron soil 
pipe, 38. 

A 15 per cent increase in employment 
in the malleable castings industry is 
needed to dislodge the 3l-week back- 
log of orders, according to a survey re- 
ported by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, A survey of 44 malleable 
iron foundries of the 115 operating in 
the United States yielded the following 
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December monthly production picture: 
Capacity, 36,993 tons; production, 24,- 
555 tons; shipments, 23,538 tons; and 
backlog, 179,620 tons. 

Of the 44 reporting foundries 16 were 
accepting orders, 18 were refusing orders, 
and 10 offered no comment. Employ- 
ment totaled 15,917 men in this foundry 
group with 2300 additional men needed 
to attain full production. 


the shipping schedules of the 44 report- 
ing foundries: Current on deliveries, 11.4 
per cent; two to eight weeks behind 
schedule, 25 per cent; eight to twelve 
weeks behind schedule, 13.6 per cent; 
over twelve weeks behind schedule, 34.1 
per cent; failed to answer, 15.9 per cent. 


The order backlog of the 44 reporting 
foundries consists of the following tons 
on the basis of end uses: Farm machinery, 
54,318; auto parts, 41,923; pipe and fit- 
tings, 19,614; railroad supplies, 11,634; 
power transmission parts, 8604; lawn 
mower parts, 6910; road machinery, 4696; 
electrical parts, 4332; tools, 3134; ma- 
chine tools, 2600; hardware, 1901; min- 
ing machinery, 1319; stoves, 1231; trailer 
parts, 1169; textile machinery, 770; diesel 
engine parts, 605; ironing machine parts, 
220; refrigerators, 187; auto jacks, 177; 
luggage parts, 150; bed parts, 70; oil 
refinery parts, 44; boiler parts, 37; and 





The following is a current picture of miscellaneous, 13,981. 


Present, Past and Pending 


@ HARVESTER BUYS DPC PLANT FOR RESEARCH CENTER 
Cxicaco—War Assets Corp. announced last week that the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator has approved a bid of $1,353,000 by International Harvester Co,, for the 
DPC plant at 5225 South Western Ave., formerly operated by Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Corp. for manufacture of aircraft parts. International Harvester, it is un- 
derstood, will use it as a manufacturing research center where new processes, meth- 
ods and machine tools can be tested. 


@ TIN PLATE TO BE CHANNELED TO CANS, CLOSURES 
WaAsHINGTON—Virtually all available tin plate will be channeled to cans and closures 
for perishable and seasonal foods, the Civilian Production Administration an- 
nounced last week. This channeling will continue for some time after the steel 
strike ends. 


@ PRICE CONTROL ON SOME METALS IS SUSPENDED 
WasHINGTON—Price control on a long list of nonferrous metals, ship fittings and ma- 
terials for repair, construction and maintenance was suspended last week. 


@ PREVIOUS CEILING PRICES RESTORED ON USED TOOLS 
WasHINGTON—OPA last week restored the previous ceiling prices on used machine 
tools based on date of manufacture and condition of machine as provided in regula- 
tions prior to Dec, 22, 1945. 


™ NEW CANADIAN ORE PROPERTY BEING DEVELOPED 
CLEVELAND—Westland Mining Co. Ltd., of which James W. Ferguson, Toronto, Ont., 
is president, is completing arrangements for the sale of ore from its mining property 
in Algoma mining area of Ontario, Considerable work has been done on the prop- 
erty, 40 miles north of the Soo. The ore, hematite, is said to run 65 per cent iron. 


@ BUILDING OF 200-MILE NATURAL GAS LINE APPROVED 

San Francisco—California Railroad Commission last week approved request of 
Southern California Gas Co. and Southern Counties Gas Co., subsidiaries of Pacific 
Lighting Co., to proceed with proposed 200-mile natural gas line to join the projected 
1000-mile E] Paso Natural Gas Co, line from the Permian Basin to the California 
border. 


@ FARM MACHINERY PRODUCTION GAINED IN 1945 
WasHINGTON—Farm machinery production in 1945 totaled $663,484,196, approxi- 
mately $20 million more than in 1944, the Civilian Production Administration re- 
ported last week. Export shipments in the last six months of the year amounted 
to 12 per cent of the total production, approximately the prewar export rate. 
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Steel Produced 
For Sale Gains 


In November 


Distribution data for month 
show jobbers, dealers, etc., 
took largest tonnage. Rail- 
roads ranked second as outlet 


(including that made into pigments and 
chemicals direct from ore) was 887,942 
tons of lead and 615,927 tons of zinc, 

These figures, released by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, compare with 416,861 
tons of Jead and 615,927 tons of zinc. 
1944, indicating decreases of 7 per cent 
in the output of lead and 14 per cent in 
the production of zinc. 


Greatest single factor contributing to 
the decline in output of both metals was 
the critical shortage of manpower, re- 
portedly greater during the latter months 
of 1945 than at any time during the war 
period. 

Total value of the metals produced in 
1945 was $66,726,024 for lead and $141.- 
663,210 for zinc. 


Distribution of Steel Products Gains in November 





(Net Tons) 
November, October, 
DISTRIBUTION of steel products to 1945 1945 
various consuming industries gained in 1. Steel Converting and Processing Industries 
November, according to the American (a) Wire drawers and wire product mfrs. . 42,338 44,402 
Iron & Steel Institute, New York. Total . — nut, on sha manufacturers . . 83,585 85,568 
c) Forging manufacturers 
steel made for sale was an ae (1) Automotive 95.772 8.377 
tons in the month compared with 4,306,- (2) Aircraft 2'050 24'979 
518 tons in October. {3) All other 85,729 85,729 
Jobbers, dealers and distributors took (d) All a plants and foundries Pee ane 
the largest tonnage, 850,648 tons in No- oe = EE ae , BUY, 
vember, and 880,458 tons in October. (a) Oil and natural gas industry 59,146 49,712 
Railroads for themselves and through (b) All other . 791,502 830.746 
car and locomotive builders and parts Total 850,648 880,458 
manufacturers, were second with 452,377 3. (a) Pebie ant arn amer' . y ; yes 
tong in November and 447.480 tons in a) Public (Municipal, State, Nationa MOBS 6,862 : 
, (b) Highways 22,485 19,023 
October. . : (c) Railways 7,634 6,144 
The pressing, forming and stamping (d) Automotive 12,849 10,022 
industry was third with 438,714 tons in (e) Aircraft 1.367 1,385 
November, 404,279 tons in October. tf ee FS i Be 
The construction industry was fourth g raed 20, 21,0 
: : (h) Bldg. trim, accessories and builders’ hdwe. 63,472 57,599 
with 412,644 tons in November and (i) Cantonments, barracks and bases ...... 21,485 31,216 
383,359 tons in October. (i) Defense plants, excluding (e) and (f) 15,107 15,894 
Companies represented in the accom- (k) All ~ preee re pe 
panying tabulation, numbering 152, dur- _. _Fotal . “, att ed 
ing 1944 represented 99 per cent of total 4. Shipbuilding Industry 
’ (a) Naval vessels 12,623 17,674 
output of finished rolled steel products, (b) Commercial vessels 27 430 30,842 
as reported to the institute. Further com- Total 40,053 48.516 
parisors may be found in the accompany- 5. Pressing, Forming and Stamping Industry 
ing table. (a) Metal furniture and office equipment . 28.041 26,584 
(b) Hardware and household equipment ... 98,203 84,610 
b All (c) Automotive oe 198,614 179,475 
December Alloy Stee (d) All other 113.856 113,610 
° 438,714 404,279 
Production Shows Loss PRA. HOE 
Production of alloy steel in Decem- (a) Oil and natural gas rates 36,791 32,156 
ber totaled 494,102 net tons, compared (b) All yk , os seeeee : aamane rr 
with 517,349 tons in November, bring- = 74 sricultural, Incl. Impl. & Equip. Mfrs. 123,288 116,449 
ing the total for the year to 8,613,284 8. Machinery and Tools 
tons, according to reports to the Amer- (a) Machinery and tools, not incl. elect. equip. 119,577 122,265 
ican Iron & Steel Institute, New York. (b) Electrical machinery and equipment os 78.693 72,788 
-hearth f counted for 5,- , Se ie 6 wo eek © ave: bc rehiea« a cue ee 198,270 195,053 
ee cee sree " 9, Automotive Industry 302,036 278,671 
819,494 tons of the annual output, elec Sh Abadi Sade 6.475 5 484 
tric furnaces for 2,793,790 tons. IL. Railroad Ind <td . Ps 
Hot-topped carbon steel ingot pro- Pe Ee ere 309,999 326,432 
duction in December was 789,577 tons, (b) Car and loco. builders and parts mfrs, ..... 142,378 121,048 
compared with 855,208 tons in Novem- 12. Oil, sey Bei ad Mining in iets cee ine ie 452,377 447,480 
ber. For all 1945, production was 13,- (a) Oil and natural gas, incl. pipe lines 161,374 149,888 
023,126 tons. Open-hearth furnaces (b) Mining, quarrying and To 16,353 16,039 
produced 12,869,368 tons and electric - AR a ae Pe, ng Sis wach 177,727 165,927 
furnaces 153,782 tons. 13. poy sere eee Tanks q 
a) Ordnance and small arms .... ' 12,818 15,42 
(b) Shells, bombs, proj. and amm. for sm. arms ...... 8,503 14,072 
Output of Recoverable Lead SOMMER ee, ee 12,170 7,857 
4 7 P a Pio G.) Saeerees eee a 33,486 27,554 
And Zinc Declines in 1945 14. Unclassified ....... Re oes... 179,844 179,386 
Mi i f St teas 15. Miscellaneous Industries 5 baal te 172,717 172,065 
> ancus & recor es 16. Export, All Industries ..... 908,815 306,067 
and zinc in the United States and Alaska 17. Total (Items 1 to 16) 4,407,054 4,306,518 
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Listing of Patents Available for 
Licensing Lower than Anticipated 


International Harvester Co. and Radio Corp. of America only 
large corporations to enter patents in Register. Officials out- 
line odvantages to owners of such offerings. Provides evidence 
holder is not hindering progress by suppressing use of patent 


CONSIDERABLE _ curiosity _ exists 
among informed observers in Washington 
as to why only two large corporations 
so far have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to list their patents in the 
new “Register of Patents Available for 
License or Sale.” 

At the time the Register was launched 
as a regular feature of the weekly edi- 
tions of the “Official Gazette” of the 
Patent Office in June of 1945, it was 
believed that in the neighborhood of 
100,000 patents shortly would be sub- 
mitted for listing. The Register, it then 
was pointed out, represented the first 
possibility of listing salable or licensable 
patents in one place. Furthermore, it 
was set up under the full sponsorship of 
the government, as a free government 
service. It was expected, therefore, that 
many patent owners would seize the op- 
portunity to drum up business. 

Actual performance so far has fallen 
far short of expectations. In the first 
six months of the Register’s existence 
only about 12,000 patents were submit- 
ted for listings. And of this total, some 
9000 were contributed by two large cor- 
porations, the Internationa] Harvester Co. 
and the Radio Corp, of America. 


Good Reasons for Listing Patents 


There appear to be good reasons why 
corporations, research institutions and in- 
dividual inventors should list patents in 
the Register. Everybody is interested in 
promoting a high level of prosperity in 
the country generally, so that listing of 
patents is regarded generally as a patri- 
otic gesture. It gives to many existing 
and large numbers of prospective new 
manufacturers opportunities to locate new 
or improved products whigh have pro- 
mise of public acceptance. Listing of 
patents thus paves the way for a larger 
volume of business, a higher plane of 
living, and the creation of new opportu- 
nities for employment. 

In particular, listing of patents pro- 
vides opportunities to the many veterans 
of World War II who are eager to 
establish their own businesses. Many 
thousands of veterans already are com- 
bing the weekly lists in their search for 
likely products on which they can estab- 
lish a business, it was nointed out. 
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But, as informed observers look at the 
various factors involved, there is an even 
more important reason why more in- 
terests should list their patents in the 
Register. That is the opportunity pro- 
vided by the Register to prevent mis- 
understandings and unwarranted inter- 
pretations as to patent policies of patent- 
owning companies. It gives to companies 
owning large blocks of patents the op- 
portunity to rid themselves of any onus 
in the eyes of many people who are con- 
tinuously looking for evidence of abuses 
of the patent system. 

“When an owner lists a patent in the 
Register as available for license or sale 
on reasonable terms,” a leading patent 
authority told Sreex, “his action is full 
and automatic proof that he is not hin- 
dering progress by keeping his patent 
on the shelf. It is proof that he is not 
suppressing the patent at the expense of 
the economy in general. 


Should Not List All Patents 


“In my opinion,” he continued, “no 
company or individual should list a pat- 
ent which is the life-blood of its business. 
To do that would invite bankruptcy in 
countless instances. 

“But many companies, many research 
institutions, and many individual inven- 
tors have patents for which they have no 
further use, or patents which they are 
willing to allow others to use. They have 
nothing to lose by listing such patents in 
the Register; on the other hand, they 
stand to gain by enlarging their range 
of opportunities to make sales or arrange 
licenses on a desirable financial basis. 

“The big thing is that by such action 
they prove that the particular patents 
involved are not being used as block- 
ades to progress. If enough companies 
listed their patents, and thus showed their 
willingness to let others use them, there 
would soon be an end to the threat of 
compulsory licensing which has hung 
over patent owners since the TNEC 
hearings. 

“The question whether patents should 
be listed at all, and what patents should 
be listed,” this authority went on, “must 
be determined in all cases on the basis 
of sound judgment. Every patent own- 
ing company or individual should have 


a patent policy — and the question of 
listing patents in the Register should be 
resolved in each case under such a pol- 
icy. 

The listings of the International Har- 
vester Co. and the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica were facilitated by the fact that both 
companies long have had definite patent 
policies. Both companies have published 
booklets completely describing these poli- 
cies; copies may be had by writing to 
the Radio Corp. of America, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, and to the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

The RCA policy is based on non- 
exclusive licensing of patents on industry- 
wide basis. “The extensive rights to use 
radio inventions that are enjoyed by RCA 
and its many licensees have promoted the 
orderly and rapid development of a great 
new industry and the creation of much 
new employment for both labor and 
capital,” says the booklet. 

These are the outstanding features of 
the RCA licensing policy: 

1—It grants licenses to any or all of 
its competitors; : 

2—These licenses permit the licensees 
to use any or all of the RCA patents in- 
stead of any particular patents; 

8—The licensee, without any extra 
charge, enjoys the benefits of all addi- 
tional patents obtained or acquired by 
RCA during the life of the license agree- 
ment. 

“The royalty rates are low both in 
themselves and in relation to customary 
rates in other fields of business,” says 
the company’s booklet, 


Harvester Policy Described 


The International Harvester Co. book- 
let directs attention to this company’s 
traditional liberal policy in licensing its 
patents for use by others on a non-exclu- 
sive basis and for reasonable royalties, 
and explains a recent broadening in that 
policy to insure full use of all of its 
patents insofar as practicable. The book- 
let explains that the withholding of many 
patents from free licensing in the past 
was not due to any desire to suppress 
them, but rather to oversight. 

“Reports to governmental agencies by 
many corporations, including Harvester,” 
says the booklet, “have made it common 
knowledge that a large proportion of 
patents are not being currently used by 
their owners. Misinterpretations of this 
situation may be largely responsible for 
the popular belief that corporations 
frequently suppress valuable patents. Our 
own experience illustrates that a large 
number of unused patents is not evi- 
dence of suppression, but rather of the 
very vigor and success of industrial re- 
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STUDY SURPLUS DISPOSAL: 


Ross Rizley, Oklahoma; 
Illinois; 
Gordon Canfield, New Jersey; 


have been reported going to waste. 
Lindley Beckworth, Texas; Anton T. Johnson, 
John Fogarty, Rhode Island; 
W. R. Poage, Texas; and Harold Cooley, 
North Carolina. NEA photo 





Group of congressmen arrive in Oakland, 
Calif., en route home from a tour of the Pacific war areas where they 
investigated the problem of surplus war materials, some $4 billion of which 


Representatives are, left to right: 


L. Mendell Rivers, South Carolina; 











search in producing new and better tech- 
niques. In seventeen years—the legal 
life of a patent-—it is not unusual for 
continuing research on a particular prob- 
lem to yield several patentable inven- 
tions of the same general type. Each of 
such patents would be used for a time 
and then— when superseded by a better 
patent—remain unused for the rest of its 
legal life. Healthy progress thus _in- 
creases the number of unused patents.” 

But, the booklet explains, these un- 
used patents—roughly about two-thirds 
of the number Harvester owns—may be 
of value to other manufacturers. 

An interesting difference character- 
izes the arrangements under which the 
Harvester company and RCA have made 
their patents available for listing in the 
Register. RCA has agreed to list all of 
its patents without exception—some 8000 
altogether. Harvester has agreed to list 
1193 patents and to withhold certain key 
patents which it is not prepared to offer 
for general license at this time. But 
Harvester has agreed that these present- 
ly withheld patents, numbering 30 al- 
together, and all new patents acquired by 
it in the future will be made available 
for licensing “from time to time within 


five years from the date of acquisition.” 


The Harvester company thus, it will 
be noted, allows itself only five years’ 
exclusive use of its patents instead of 
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the 17 years permitted by the patent law. 

The only qualification which must 
be met by patent owners who wish to 
list their patents is that they act in good 
faith. They must assure the patent com- 
missioner that they are sincere in listing 
their patents, and that they are willing to 
sell them or grant licenses on a “reason- 
able” basis. 

Creation of the Register, incidentally, 
resulted from a suggestion by a group 
of men of unusual stature in the field of 
invention and patents—those comprising 
the National Patent Planning Commis- 
sion which went out of existence last 
year, These are: Chairman, Charles F. 
Kettering, Chester C. Davis, Francis P. 
Gaines, Edward F. McGrady, Owen D. 
Young, Andrew A. Potter and Conway P. 
Coe. 

It may be significant that the Radio 
Corp. of America made the move to 
list its patents in the Register shortly 
after Mr. Coe left his former job of 
Patent Commissioner to become associ- 
ated with RCA, 

Potentialities of the Register in dis- 
closing availability of patents for sale or 
license also gain in significance by reason 
of recent government actions. One 
straw in the wind is the agreement un- 
der which Aluminum Co. of America 
permits the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to make free use of its patents covering 





extraction of alumina from bauxite in 
order to enable Reynolds Metals Co. to 
operate the Hurricane Creek alumina 
plant and thus induce competition in the 
aluminum industry. Another is the sign- 
ing of a consent decree terminating an 
action against the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation with the 
provision that processes covering irradia- 


antitrust 


tion and other goods processing be ded- 
icated to the people of the United States. 

The whole patent situation continues 
to receive close study in various places 
in the government, and particularly by 
the Department of Justice which is 
prepared to take action whenever it sees 
indications of abuses. The department’s 
current philosophy was summed up as 
follows recently by Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge: 

“The great need of small business for 
new opportunities and new directions in 
the postwar world cannot be fulfilled if 
the individual entrepreneur is fenced in 
and blocked off by patent restrictions,” 
Mr. Berge told the American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association in 
New York last December. “When a 
few privileged groups are able to shut 
off access to the market, or to build up 
huge patent structures blocking access 
to technology, they have destroyed the 
If the 
patent system is to survive, it must be 


lifeline of democratic enterprise. 


made clear to monopoly groups that they 
cannot continue to base their restrictive 
practices on patent privileges. 


Improperly Used Patents Unenforceable 


“Patents,” Mr. Berge went on, “are 
grants of authority by the United States 
and it seems to me to be appropriate to 
say that if this property is used con- 
trary to the very purpose of the grant and 
the constitutional provision which makes 
it possible, then the government which 
gave the property has the right to termi- 
nate its enforceability for the good of 
the public as a whole.” 

Listings in the Register may be studied 
at any public library maintaining a file 
of the Official Gazette of the Patent 
Office, as well as at the Patent Office 
The Patent Office 
to interested 


k. 


in ‘Washington. 
is glad to send out 
parties reprints of the listings each wee 
It has about 1200 names on its list at 
present, and will add additional names 
when requests come in. 

Potentialities of the Register in con- 
veying suggestions to manufacturers or 
prospective manufacturers are illustrated 
by a few of the listings as follows: 

C. N. Mitchell, 3800 Harvard avenue, 
Cleveland, four welding patents includ- 
ing one for producing welded tubing. 

Maytag Co., Newton, Ia., six patents 
9 


(Please turn to Page 72) 
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Sketch of the part be- 
ing milled by the 
equipment shown on 
the opposite page. 
Part Name — Com- 
pressor cylinder. 
Material—Cast Iron. 
Operation— Mill 10° 
bevel. 
Production — 157 
parts per hour. 
Machine — CINCIN- 
NATI No. 0-8 Plain 
Automatic. 
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(Concluded from Page 69) 
on piston rods, piston rod assemblies, 
sealing rings and a faucet. 

William E. Mansfield, 183623 Maple- 
row avenue, Garfield Heights, Cleveland 
5, O., three patents on aluminum-base al- 
loys. 

Gustave Miller, 3101 Northampton 
street N. W., Washington 15, D. C., three 
patents including one on safety device 
for aircraft retractable landing gears. 

Walter E. Horrocks, 1494 Rosewood 
avenue, Lakewood, O., seven patents 
on antifriction bearings. 

Chester Tietig, 435 Reading road, Cin- 
cinnati 2, O., three patents including one 
on steel bridges and steel flooring there- 
for. 

Joseph E. Blanding and Patrick B. 
McNamara, 49 Berkeley avenue, New 
London, Conn., patent on oil fuel feed 
device, 

Sergei D. Mitereff, P. O. Box 426, 
Williamsburg, Va., patent on shock ab- 
sorber. 

Wilson C, Broga, 28 Jefferson street, 
Westfield, Mass., two patents on adjust- 
able reamers. 

John Kalix, 2132 Salem averue, Day- 
ton 6, O., 7 patents covering dam gates 
and operating device, also equipment and 
methods ‘for dam construction. 

Jacob Landau, 132 Essex street, Jersey 
City 2, N. J., patent on thermal time 
switch. 

Edward F. Loughlin, 698 Chalkstone 
avenue, Providence, R. I., patent cover- 
ing floating tap, reamer and drill holder. 

Achille Colombo, 415 Central Park 
West, New York 25, N. Y., patent on 
silent typewriter. 

James L. Gibney, Box 92, St. Joseph, 
Mich., patent on method of producing 
high tensile strength iron. 

Thomas H, Ferguson, 726 South 
Kenilworth avenue, Oak Park, IIl., pat- 
ent on auxiliary equipment to produce 
strip steel in wide range of widths with- 
out necessitating roll changes. 

Frank P. Dahlstrom, Woodland drive, 
Woodbridge 15, Conn., patent on meth- 
od and apparatus for controlling align- 
ment of rolling mill rolls. 

Ralph '‘Warrender, 509 Hull street, 
Sharon, Pa., patents on brazing or weld- 
ing tongs, and on a furnace unit. 

Albert R. Stryker and Chester Tietig, 
107 Billups drive, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
patents on process for making pure hy- 
drogen, 

James F. Molloy, 525 East Twerlty-first 
Oakland, Calif., two patents on 
self-closing valves. 

Sam Weisman, 870 Penobscot building, 
Detroit, four patents on interchangeable 
punches and dies. 


Louis Frank and Adolph Reader, Fel- 


street, 


~ 
‘ 
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E. W. PAULEY 


TARGET: Mr. Pauley’s nomina- 
tion as Under Secretary of Navy, 
presumably to succeed James 
Forrestal eventually, set off a dis- 
play of fireworks in the Senote 
Military Affairs Committee. Chief 
criticism was that Mr. Pauley, a 
California oil man, would be in 
a position of immense power 
with. respect to the Navy’s large 
oil holdings 











lows, Calif., three patents covering a 
wire rod connector, snip-in lamp plugs, 
and a rivet string by which rivets are fed 
continuously to the work instead of one at 
a time. 

Insectocutor Corp., 303 West Forty- 
second street, New York, 15 patents for 
extermination cf insects and rodents by 
electrical means. 

Chester F. Rohn, 4525 North Fred- 
erick avenue, Milwaukee, four patents 
covering shoe manufacture. 

Calorider Corp., Greenwich, Conn., 27 
patents in the field of air conditioning. 

Marie S. Van Kuren, Bloomsville, O., 
three patents on hand-cutting tools. 

Jay M. Hilliard, Slippery Rock, Pa., 
patents on automatic coal cutting and 
loading machinery. 

David H. Reeder, Kansas City, Mo., 
patents on coal mining machinery. 

Russell Hart, 411 West 113th street. 
Los Angeles, patent on a process for 
granulating metals. 

G. and J. Teller, Los Angeles, 45 pat- 
ents on gas stove construction and five 
patents covering refrigerator construction. 

The first of the patents owned by the 
government to be offered for listing are 
those of the Department of the Interior. 
There are 22 of them, all offered for 
license on a royalty-free basis. They 
cover treatment of ores, ccncentration of 
boron, recovery of metallic manganese, 
production of low-sulphur sponge iron, 





beneficiation cf beryllium ores, extrac- 
tion of manganese by electrolytic means, 
etc. 


Stancliff Heads Commerce 
Field Operations Office 


Appointment of Everet Lee Stancliff 
as director of the Office of Field Oper- 
ations was announced last week by 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace as part 
of the reorganization of the department. 

Joseph A. Mack, who has directed the 
deld service of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Demestic Commerce for some years, 
will remain as deputy to the new ap- 
pointee. 

A resident of Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. 
Stancliff was in business as an industrial 
and business consultant on the Pacific 
Coa:t prior to coming to Washington. 
From 1943 he was on assignment by the 
State Department to the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico as consultant and advisor 
on industrial development, serving in a 
similar capacity on the Mexican-Ameri- 
can Commission for Economic Coopera- 
tion, and the joint Mexican-American 
Industrial Subcommittee. 


Small Business Office To Be 
In Commerce Department 


The Office of Small Business has been 
formally established in the Department 
of Commerce, absorbinz the functions of 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. The direc- 
tor of the new unit has not been named. 

The objective assigned to this unit 
is to offer busine-s men aid and guidance 
in sound business practice, general ad- 
ministration, preduction, buying proced- 
ure, inventory, and other matters. 

It will also formulate policies applying 
to smal] business aid, such as encourage- 
ment of government and private pro- 
curement practices favorable to small 
business, and recommendation of tax 
policies to encourage sound financing of 
smaller enterprises. 


Standardization Requested 
For Copper Tubing, Pipe 


A proposed Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendation for copper water tube and 
copper and brass pipe has been submit- 
ted to producers, distributors and users 
for comment or acceptance, or both, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

Should this proposal, as submitted, or 
as adjusted in accordance with sugges- 
tions received, meet with the approval 
of industry, it will be issued in print. 
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U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign Trade 
ls Reorganized 


Agency separated from do- 
mestic commerce activities. Re- 
alignment designed to enlarge 
trade promotion program 


REORGANIZATION of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce design- 
ed to better equip that agency to deal 
with problems of postwar reconversion 
and to aid in achievement of high levels 
of production and employment is being 
effected under direction of Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Commerce. 

By this action Secretary Wallace is 
separating the foreign trade promotion 
functions from those activities of the 
bureau pertaining to the development 
of domestic commerce and is providing 
a mechanism for increased attention to 
the problems of small business. 

This new realignment is designed 
chiefly to assist administrative direction 
of a larger trade promotion program 
previously announced, the Commerce 
Department reported. 

Under the new plan of organization 
the bureau will consist of an Office of 
International Trade, Office of Domestic 
Commerce, Office of Small Business, Of- 
fice of Business Economics, and Office 
of Field Operations. 

The order also consolidated the field 
service offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and the Officc 
of International Trade Operations within 
the Office of Field Operations. 

An order issued earlier provides for 
the transfer of the Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Branch of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Operations to the Of- 
fice of the Declassification and Technical 
Services. This unit will co-operate with 
appropriate military agencies in collect- 
ing, screening, appraising and dissemi- 
nating to the public technical and scien- 
tific industrial intelligence obtained from 
enemy and ex-enemy countries, it was 
announced. 


Colombia Seen Promising 
Market for Tin Plate 


A promising market for iron and steel 
tin plate from the United States is be- 
lieved to exist in Colombia, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 

Imports of tin plate from the United 
States in 1938 amounted to 2436 metric 
tons, valued at 570,000 pesos, whereas, 
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even in this prewar period, imports from 
Germany totaled 1383 metric tons valued 
at 37,000 pesos, and those from the 
United Kingdom, 27 metric tons of 10,- 
000 pesos value. 

Postwar competition, as in the past, 
will be relatively unimportant, it is be- 
lieved. The immediate prewar year, 
1939, saw imports of 5384 metric tons, 
at 1,142,000 pesos, against combined 
shipments of 138 tons valued at 38,000 
pesos, from Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 

This trend continued in the active war 
years—the peak imports amounted to 
4627 tons in 1940, valued at 1,150,000 
pesos, with the lowest in 1942 amount- 
ing to 1105 tons, of 307,000 pesos value, 
while in 1944 the United States sold in 
this market 1407 tons, of 324,000 pesos 
value, with only negligible amounts dur- 
ing these years from other countries. 


Chile Provides for Imports 
Of Industrial Machinery 


The Chilean government has reserved 
$7 million of foreign exchange for im- 
portation of industrial machinery, ac- 
cording to a radio report to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce from the 
Santiago consulate. 

Further, more liberal credit facilities 
have been requested for firms importing 
such machinery, it was stated. 


India Preparing To Regulate 
Electric Utilities Companies 


The government of India is prepar- 
ing rules and regulations to govern elec- 
tric utilities in that country, according 
to an industrial report to U, S. authori- 
ties. 

An advisory board has been estab- 
lished to regulate the finances of the 
utility companies, looking to determina- 
tion of equitable rates. 


New, Small Farm Tractor 
Being Developed in England 


A new type of small, multi-purpose 
farm tractor is reported from England, 
where it is said to be under develop- 
ment for the use of small farmers in that 
country. 

According to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the tractor is not 
designed for plowing, but is adapted for 
attachment of various farming imple- 
ments, such as cutivators, discs, sprayers, 
dusting, and hauling equipment. 

Mass production is contemplated, aim- 
ing at a price of approximately £200, 
including tools and attachments. 

The machine is described as being 6 ft 





8 in. in length, and of 5 hundredweight, 
equipped with a 250 c.c. 4-stroke engine 
developing 3 horsepower, and having 
a speed range of 1 mile per hour at low 
gear to 3 miles in high. It will use 
about 2% pints of gasoline per hour. 


1944 Brazilian Machine 
Imports Up $4 Million 


Brazilian imports of machines and ma- 
chine tools in 1944 were valued at $9,- 
514,000 compared with 1943 imports 
totaling $5,146,250, according to a re- 
port from that country. Cutlery, sewing 
machines and scientific apparatus led the 
imports showing gains. 


Russians Plan 1.4 Billion 
KWH Generator in Caucasus 


A Russian plan for construction of a 
hydroelectric station to be built in con- 
nection with a water project in the 
Caucasus is reported by American 
authorities in that country. The station 
will have a capacity of 1.4 billion kwh 
and is intended to supply cheap power 
to the Azerbaidzhan Republic. 


Imports of Iron and Steel 
Products Rise in Palestine 


Palestine is taking considerable amounts 
of iron and steel products, an American 
consular survey shows. For the first half 
of 1945, the following imports are shown 
for the country: Iron bars, rods and 
angles, £53,774 (Palestine pound is 
equal to $4.002); black iron sheets and 
plates, £8,198; galvanized sheets and 
plates, £15,833; iron pipes, £36,679; 
hot-rolled mild steel wire, £23,776; iron 
bars and angles, of British origin, £4,751; 
iron pipes, £13,127; tin plate, £9,634 
value. 


Honduras Reports Sewage, 
Water Supply Imptovements 


Construction and improvement of the 
system and municipal water 
supply installations of Honduras, to be 
financed by the Honduran government 
aided by the Inter-American Co-operative 
Public Health, is being 
planned, according to a consular report 
to the United States. 


sewage 


Service for 


British Labor Shortage 
Slows Machine Production 


British textile machinery manufacturers 
have advised British Indian buyers that 
they may be unable to complete present 
orders within two years, under present 
labor conditions, according to unofficial 
reports reaching this country. 











FOR THE FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 
Hyatt Roller Bearings go roll- 
ing along—carrying loads— 
reducing friction — enabling 
machines to do their jobs 
better—and at less cost for 
power and maintenance. 
* 

Hyatt Bearings have won the 
confidence and earned the 
preference in many fields— 
mills and factories—farms— 
railroads — highways — every- 


where. * 


Hyatt engineering service with 


its vast experience as bearing 
specialists is at your service— 
write us. Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J.; Chicago; 
Detroit; Pittsburgh; Oakland, 


California. 














By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 
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“Wage patterns” established by increases granted by Ford and 


Chrysler difficult to apply to all automotive companies. 


Some 


already have granted increases beyond area or industry aver- 
age. Fabricators contracting with United Steelworkers squeezed 


DETROIT 
CONSIDERABLE comment is heard 
in automobile circles on the establish- 
ment of “wage patterns” in raises already 
agreed upon, such as those announced 
by Ford and Chrysler, and the likelihood 
such patterns will be applicable broadly 
throughout both the automotive and al- 
lied industries. It is well to go a little 
slow in assuming the immediate appli- 
cation of such 15-18 per cent patterns 
indiscriminately. For one thing, both the 
Ford and Chrysler agreements are still 
very much in the preliminary stage, the 
Ford contract in fact not even being 
completed as yet pending decision on 
some form of guarantee on productivity 
and elimination of wildcat strikes. The 
Chrysler contract still must be submitted 
to and ratified by members of the various 
plant locals. Beyond this there remains 
the determination of price relief made 
necessary by sharply higher wages. 


Additional Raises May Be Sought 


And further, as Frank Rising of the 
Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufac- 
turers Inc. points out, various individual 
companies may be approached by their 
union local leaders for wage boosts of the 
same order when in fact such companies 
may already have granted increases be- 
yond the average area or industry in- 
creases. Other variations, such as in 
incentives, rate of productivity and his- 
torical relationships must be given close 
study. Take a quick look at the big 
three automobile companies: GM _ has 
many plants throughout the country, and 
its large-city wage levels are somewhat 
higher than jn small towns. Still, if it 
dealt with the UAW on the basis of the 
latest corporation offer of 13% cents an 
hour raise, average hourly rates would 
have been increased by about 36 per cent 
over January, 1941. Chrysler is under- 
stood to have reached an average rate 
of $1.3825 if the current settlement is 
approved and thereby will have increased 
rates by 36-37 per cent over the past five 
years. Ford is reported willing to add 
18 cents to average rates of $1.21, main- 
taining a differential which has existed 
between it and other companies for years. 


But—and here is where the pattern 
formula breaks down—a principal parts 
manufacturer in Detroit has a current 
average rate of $1.27 with no increase 
at all. It also has high incentive-pro- 
ductivity and high grade of working 
force. It cannot afford an increase of 
18 cents without endangering its ability 
to continue in business, since it has al- 
ready granted wage increases of 33 per 
cent since January, 1941, and must meet 
competition which has not granted com- 
parable raises. This company thinks 
it might stand 10 cents an hour, but cer- 
tainly not much more. 

It must be recognized, notes Mr. Ris- 
ing, that the bitterness, distrust and vili- 
fication of managements encouraged in 
union ranks over the past ten years are 
not going to dissolve merely by moving 
wage rates up 18 cents an hour. The 
problem is more basic than that, and per- 
haps will require years of time and the 
passage of reasonable labor legislation 
to wash away. Care should be taken to 
avoid overoptimism because of a few 
local rays of sunshine that may appear on 
the labor front, 

Nowhere is the disparity between dif- 
ferent plants operating under contracts 
with the same union more critical than 


il 


in the metal fabricating plants with CIO 
contracts. These 
really up 


steelworkers’ union 
700-odd 
against it in now being closed down 
and faced with identical wage demands 
to those presented to the large steel plants 
where wage scales are entirely different. 
Base hiring rate in steel, for example, 
is 78 cents an hour, against a typical base 
rate of $1 an hour in a Detroit fabri- 
It would 


manufacturers are 


cating plant now on strike. 
appear manifestly unfair to force the ap- 
plication of a wage settlement in basic 
steel willy-nilly to all companies sad- 
dled with steelworkers’ contracts, partic- 
ularly when hundreds of these plants are 
caught in the double squeeze of having 
to pay $4 or more per ton extra for steel 
when the price formula is worked out. 

The President himself has recognized 
these inequities, as the following quota- 
tions demonstrate: “The extent to which 
the industry can grant wage increases 
without price increases will vary from 
company to company and from industry 
to industry . . .I want to make it clear, 
further, that there are companies where 
wage or even overtime pay continues 
and where no suffering will be caused 
to the workers during reconversion . . . 
Labor must recognize these differences 
and not demand more than an industry 
or a company can pay under existing 
prices or conditions.” In the light of 
events, these words have proved mere 
hollow phrases. 

The solution is for union members in 











PROPJET FIGHTER: This Consolidated Vultee XP-81 built for the AAF is 
the first plane ever to fly with a gas turbine engine designed for propeller 
drive. Powered by a General Electric gas turbine engine in the nose and 
a GE jet engine in the tail, the fighter has a speed of more than 500 miles 
an hour. The engines operate independently and their combined power 
is virtually the same as that produced by all four engines on a B-29 
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the 700 fabricating plants to go back to 
work and resolve their differences by ccl- 
lective bargaining over the conference 
table. To date there has been no such 
collective bargaining so far as these 
companies are concerned, and CIO lead- 
ers have insisted there can be no nego- 
tiating until such time as “the pattern” 
has been set in the present controversy 
between producers of steel and the steel- 
workers’ union. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., by 
means of the controlling interest in ACF- 
Brill Motors Co. and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Hali-Scott Motor Car Co. 
(California), finds itself an established 
part of the automotive industry, in the 
manufacture of motor busses, trolley 
coaches and specialized engines, under 
direction of a man, Irving B. Babcock, 


who has had 25 years of experience in 
the truck field. The $7.5 million trans- 
action is also the first entrance of a large 
aircraft manufacturer into the automotive 
field. 

Commenting on the move, Mr, Bab- 
cock states, “Brill and Convair working 
together will create a well-rounded or- 
ganization . . . In the building of thous- 
ands cf aircraft Convair has acquired a 
knowledge of engineering and mass pro- 
duction which can be of tremendous 
value in the manufacture of busses and 
trolley coaches. The aircraft industry 
also knows a great deal about the load- 
carrying abilities of such metals as alumi- 
num and magnesium, which are expected 
to help reduce the weight of vehicles 
used for surface transportation. At the 
same time, the aircraft industry is in a 











BEFORE AND AFTER: Improved working conditions and efficiency 
are reflected in these prewar and postwar views of the Studebaker 
“doll-up” line. Especially benefited by a reconversion program are 
the lighting system, which now contains several hundred feet of 
fluorescent tubing, and the conveyor line. In the former practice, 
top photo, cars were hauled down the line by a chain that pro- 
truded from the floor. Guide rails for the wheels were an additional 
hazard as workers performed finishing operations in and around the 
automobiles. Now all mechanism is concealed, bottom photo. End- 
les chain conveyor principle is fundamentally the same, but the 12- 
inch square steel plates are attached to the chain. The cars ride 
on the plates. Electric motors turning the cog wheels against the 
chain are also beneath the floor 
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position to benefit from the long experi- 
ence in commercial manufacture enjoyed 
by the surface transportation industry.” 

Ronald R. Monroe is president of Brill 
and will continue in that capacity. Pres- 
ent output is concentrated on two models 
of busses, one for city and the other for 
intercity operation. Both are powered 
by Hall-Scott underfloor engines and in- 
corporate such improvements as air-con- 
ditioning, radio and public address sys- 
tems. Order backlog is in excess of $50 
million. Plant facilities at Philadelphia 
include 804,000 square feet of plant 
space on 29 acres of property. The com- 
pany was founded in 1869 when John G. 
Brill and his son began manufacture of 
horse-cars. In August, 1944, the busi- 
ness was merged with American Car & 
Foundry Motors Corp. 

Believed to be the first postwar union 
contract to incorporate specific provi- 
sions for increased productivity is that 
announced by the Eclipse-Pioneer Divi- 
sion of Bendix Aviation Corp, and the 
Aircraft Workers’ Union of New Jersey 
Inc. It provides for a 12 cents per hour 
general wage increase, along with a no- 
strike pledge and a union commitment 
to increase production by at least 15 
per cent. 


Suggest Relief for Strikers 


Latest strategy in Detroit union quar- 
ters is the announced recommendations 
of presidents of Chrysler and Ford locals 
to ask their members voluntarily to assess 
themselves for the duration of the GM 
strike the full amount of increases re- 
ceived in their recent negotiations. Spe- 
cifically, the publicity accompanying the 
proposal states, “We will urge that every 
Ford and Chrysler worker make such 
a contribution out of the first pay he re- 
ceives after the increases are in effect, 
even if the GM strike has already been 
settled, because relief will still be needed. 
If it has not been settled by that time, 
we will urge that the contribution be 
continued for the duration of the strike.” 

Largest cost-plus-fixed-fee contract set- 
tled since V-J Day was announced a week 
ago when the government approved 
claims involved in termination of aircraft 
engine production at Studebaker plants, 
covering the manufacture of $750 million 
worth of engines and parts. Settlement 
terms dealt exclusively with work in 
process and supplies on hand and on or- 
der at the time of the termination. In- 
cluded in the agreement were 3334 
open claims from about 1000 subcon- 
tractors and vendors. In all, 2666 claims 
were settled without cost to the gov- 
ernment, while claims in the remaining 
668 aggregated over $11.5 million on 
V-J Day but were scaled back to $2,572,- 
749. 
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COMPENSATING THREAD LOCK 


SELF-ENERGIZING 
SPRING LOCK 
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in Cancda: Wallace Barnes Co., Lid., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 
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The SELF-ENERGIZING spring lock is an engineering develop- 
ment that is unique and distinctive with SPEED NUTS. To 
understand the SELF-ENERGIZING principle you need only 
observe how the prongs are forced deep into the root of 
the thread simultaneously with the downward pull on the 
main arch as the screw is tightened. 

When any SPEED NUT assembly is subjected to stress or 
strain tending to separate the two parts, the prongs of the 
SPEED NUT actually exert more pressure into the thread 
root—locking the SPEED NUT even tighter. The free-acting 
prongs also COMPENSATE for tolerance variations to 
facilitate easier and faster application of screws and bolts. 
Manufacturers using porcelain enamel, glass or plastic parts 
in assembling their products also prefer SPEED NUTS 
because this SELF-ENERGIZING spring lock, engineered out 
of live spring steel, is a practical guarantee against break- 
age during or after assembly. 

Write for literature and include your assembly details 
for quicker action. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


2039 FULTON ROAD CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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in Australia: Simmonds Aerocessories, Pty. Lid., 
Melbourne 
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White Motor 
Co. To Expand 


Bus Production 


New $2% million plant will 
permit firm to more than dou- 
ble its Straightline 
operations planned 


output. 


DETAILS for streamlined production 
that will more than double its output of 
busses are being worked out by White 
Motor Co., Cleveland. 

Nucleus for the new $2% million fac- 
tory is a modern plant and office building 
at 1455 East 185th St., Cleveland, which 
formerly was occupied by the Notting- 
ham Equipment Works of the General 
Electric Co, 

First step will be to double the length 
of the plant, resulting in a_ building 
328 ft x 920 ft. 


Metal stock for immediate processing 
will be stored at one end of the plant, 
and directly off this room will be the 
press and machining department where 
parts are made up. 

Along one side of the building, start- 
ing from the press and machining de- 
partment, will be the frame and engine 
assembly line, a straightline operation. 
This will lead to the prime coat section 
of the paint department at the other end 
of the plant. Following the surfacing 
and priming, the busses will go across 
the end of the plant and through a color 
section. Modern spraying and oven dry- 
ing equipment will be used, 

After going through the paint depart- 
ment, the vehicles will go down another 
side of the plant in a final assembly line. 

In the center of the plant, between the 
lines, will be a large central storage area 
for fabricated materials and parts. 

Parts, bodies, and metal units will be 
made up at the bus plant, while engines 
and axles will come from the main White 
plant on East 79th St. 


Sharon Steel Seeks Lease 
On By-Products Coke Plant 


Sharon Steel Corp. is reported seeking 
a lease on the government-owned by- 
products coke plant at Morgantown, W. 
Va., as a source of coke supply for its 
This plant consists of 

The corporation plans to 
build its own _ by-products 
coke plant near its two Farrell blast fur- 
naces, but hopes to lease the Morgan- 
town plant. 


blast furnaces. 
four ovens. 
eventually 
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SALES CONFERENCE: More than 100 executives, salesmen and engineers 

of eight of the 14 member companies of Dresser Industries Inc. met in an 

annual sales and engineering conference in Mineral Wells, Texas, recently. 

Shown here are H. N. Mallon, president of Dresser Industries, and John B. 
O'Connor, executive vice president 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Massachusetts Steel Treating Corp., 
Worcester, Mass., has organized Pres- 
met Corp, as a subsidiary to produce 
metal parts by powdered metallurgy. 

—o— 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, has 
reopened Seattle offices at 757 Central 
Bldg., with Guy H. Taylor as sales en- 
gineer and manager. 

—o— 

General Grinding Wheel Corp., Phila- 
delphia, has appointed A. R. Soltis Co., 
Detroit, as exclusive representative in the 
midwest region. 

—o— 

Lectromelt Castings Co., Barberton, O., 
has been formed as a result of the merger 
of Lectromelt Steel Casting Co. and 
Barberton Foundry Co., both of that city. 

—o— 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York, 
plans to establish a plant at 2933 Main 
St., Buffalo, 

—O— 

Burdett Oxygen Co., Cleveland, has 
opened a service store at Lakeside Ave. 
and East 33rd St., that city. 

—o— 

Baltimore Aircoil Co., Baltimore, has 

reopened at 400 Colvin St., that city, 


and will manufacture condensers for 
refrigeration and air conditioning equip- 
ment. The company closed when _ its 
owner, John Engalitchoff Jr., entered 


military service three years ago. 


—o— 
Lisbon Hoist & Crane Co., Lisbon, 
O., has been organized to manufacture 
electric cable hoists. 
sagt 
Rheem Mfg, Co., New York, has trans- 
ferred its General Engineering Depart- 
ment from Standard Oil Bldg., Balti- 
more, to 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. eb ae 
Dampney Co. of America, Boston, has 
acquired Thurmalox Co., Doylestown, 
Pa., and will continue production of 
protective coatings for metal. 
—-0— 
Arpe Metal Works and Faris & Smith 
Plastic Floor Co., St. Louis, has changed 
its name to W. W. Faris Mfg. Co. 


LeTourneau Will Establish 
School and Plant in Texas 


R. G. LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, Il., 
has purchased for $870,000 Harmon Gen- 
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eral Hospital at Longview, Tex., for use 
as a technical institute for training of 
workers for a LeTourneau company 
branch factory to be built in the Long- 
view area. The hospital recently was 
declared surplus by the government. 

The earth-moving machinery concern 
plans to organize a training school at the 
former Army hospital. The school will 
be known as the LeTourneau Technical 
Institute of Texas, Capacity will be 
2000 trainees, with preference extended 
to war veterans. 

Use also will be made of the Lone 
Star Steel Co.’s $25 million steel plant 
built by the government during the war 
but never put into full operation. Steel 
would be purchased from the Lone Star 
plant which is located in the East Texas 
iron ore deposit area and which has not 
been extensively exploited. 

Construction of the LeTourneau plant 
awaits settlement of the strike in the steel 
industry. The project, including 10,000 


acres to be used as a proving ground 
by LeTourneau, will involve several mil- 
lion dollars. The plant itself is expected 
to cost nearly $1 million. The plant 
will employ 2500 people, and the entire 
project will employ 5000. 


Great Lakes Steel Co. 
Building $1 Million Mill 


Construction work on a $l 
cold rolling mill at the Ecorse, Mich., 
plant of Great Lakes Steel Co. was 
halted when workers ot the American 
Federation of Labor retused to cross 
the picket lines of the CIO United 
Steelworkers union. This expansion pro- 
ject of Great Lakes Steel had not been 
revealed previously. According to un- 
official reports, 2500 new jobs will be 
created when the new mill goes into 
production in addition to the company’s 
present payroll of 7100. 


million 








OPERATING CLINIC: Heads of the divisions and subsidiaries of Rockwell 
Mfg. Co. met recently to co-ordinate their diversified manufacturing, en- 
gineering, research, purchasing and marketing facilities. Shown at the 
session are, left to right, top row: J. E. Brown, assistant to general sales 
manager, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; W. F. Crawford, president, Edward Valves 
Inc., East Chicago, Ind.; E. W. Meyers Jr., controller, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; 
A. H. Chatley, vice president, Delta Mfg. Co.; C. S. Bygate, assistant gen- 
eral purchasing agent, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; W. H. Newbaker, general pur- 
chasing agent, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; H. F. Zorn, president, V & O Press 
Co. Inc.; |. P. Gassman, sales manager, Arcade Mfg. Division; second 
row: L. X. Ely, vice president, Monessen Foundry & Machine Co., Monessen, 
Pa.; E. E. Matheson, sales manager, Nordstrom Valve Co., Oakland, Callif.; 
A. R. Whittaker, general manager, Brooklyn plant, Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Division; B. C. Trublood, general manager, Arcade Mfg. Division, 
Freeport, Ill.; H. F. Sacknus, factory manager, Pittsburgh plant, Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Division; R. C. DuBrucq, vice president, Crescent Machine 
Co., Leetonia, O.; Andrew Kuhl, superintendent, Monessen Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.; W. A. Marsteller, general advertising manager, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co.; H. C. Stuckeman, vice president, Delta Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Front row: T. |. Shriver, chairman, V & O Press Co. Inc., Hudson, N. Y.; 
E. W. Meyers, treasurer, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; A. J. Kerr, vice president of 
sales, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; Col. W. F. Rockwell, chairman and president, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co.; W. F. Rockwell Jr., vice president and general manager, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co.; W. S. Potter, vice president of research, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co.; H. S. Rockwell, president, Rockwell Machine Co., Hopewell, N. J. 
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Seek Standards 
For Wire Nails, 


Staples, Fence 


Two closely related simplifica- 
tion programs are sponsored 
by American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute committee 


TWO CLOSELY related simplification 
programs being developed through the 
Division of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, are being sponsored 
by a technical committee of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, New York. 

One program proposes a list of stock 
sizes and types for wire nails and staples. 
It includes fence staples, poultry netting 
staples, and all kinds of wire nails com- 
various building 


monly used by the 


trades and by box manufacturers. 


The other program is a proposed re- 
vision of Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dation R9-28, Woven Wire Fencing. It 
presents a list of stock items in the 
following products: Farm 
mesh fence, wolf-proof fence, 
and garden fence, chick fence, galvanized 
barbed wire, and two-ply 
barbless_ wire. 

If these proposals as submitted, or 


fence, close 
poultry 


galvanized 


as adjusted in accordance with sugges- 
tions which may be submitted, meet with 
approval of producers, distributors and 
users, the proposals will be promulgated 
and issued in printed form. 

Mimeographed copies of the programs 
are available for approval, comment or 
both, from the Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington 25. 


Harvester Company Takes 
Over Malleable Iron Foundry 


To meet an urgent need for greater 
malleable foundry capacity in its farm 
implement manufacturing operations, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, on 
Feb. 1 took over the malleable iron foun- 
dry of General Malleable Corp., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. The gray iron and alum- 
inum foundry owned by General Mallea- 
ble, and also in Waukesha, will not be 
taken over by Harvester, but will con- 
tinue to be operated by its owner. 

Although Harvester has already started 
operation of the malleable foundry, 
negotiations for the purchase are still in 
process. The plant occupies 12 acres of 
land and has in excess of 160,000 sq ft 
of floor space under one roof. 
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Cessation of Steel Deliveries Is 
Reflected in Metal Plants Activities 


More than half of plants expected to be closed by end of Febru- 
ary unless shipments are resumed. Nail shortage threatens to 


halt work on construction of thousands of homes. 


Estimate six 


weeks will be required to build up normal stocks after strike ends 


LOS ANGELES 

CESSATION of steel deliveries to the 
Los Angeles while a mounting 
threat growing more serious by the day, 
has not as yet exerted a wide influence 
on fabricating industries here, according 
Smith, manager, 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 


area, 


to George assistant 


Metal 
tion, Los Angeles. 


Trades 


Certain small plants, Mr. Smith said, 
have been forced to shut down due to 
stoppages in deliveries of assembled parts 
from component makers whose steel 
stocks are diminishing, but all foundries 
and large machine shops continue in 
operation. 

This is in contrast to manufacturers 
who receive steel direct from mills. With 
the spread of the strike to affect some 50 
plants, the indirect results are beginning 
to be felt in basic manufacturing opera- 
tions as eompared with fabricating from 
components made elsewhere. 

and Manufacturers 
estimates more than 
half of the Los Angeles County con- 
cerns whose production depends on the 


The Merchants 
Association here 


use of steel expect to close their doors 
within a month, 


53 Per Cent To Close This Month 


A summary of an association survey 
discloses that 20 per cent of the firms 
expected to shut down within the first 
10 days in February. Some 53 per cent 
reported they will close before the end 
of February. Only one manufacturer be- 
lieves he can last more than three 
months if the strike continues. 

From other sources in Los Angeles it 
was learned that a nail shortage looms 
as a serious threat to stoppage of work on 
hundreds of new homes and hundreds 
more of remodelings. This development 
also will have a vital effect upon the 
overall labor picture. 

When the strike does end, it will re- 
quire at least six weeks to get supplies of 
steel sufficient for normal production 
into the area, 

It was estimated that layoffs now pend- 
ing will reach 10,000, A total of about 
16,000 already are out. 

One typical example of indirect ef- 
fects of the strike is the Rheem Mfg. 
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Co., South Gate, where management 
announced that it soon would lay off 
400 of the 900 workers producing ther- 
mostats and other items for the 18 
Rheem plants throughout the world. 


The plant itself, of course, is not struck. 


“The Kaiser mill at Fontana, the only 
one in operation in this region, is not 
yet a factor in the market, and won't be- 





Smith said. 
“Even then the making of motor cars 
and other activities of the corporation 
and its affiliates may take the majority 
of output.” 


come so for months,” Mr. 


Seasonal Unemployment Is 
Felt in Pacific Northwest 
SEATTLE 

Seasonal layotts and fewer job op- 
portunities are features of the current 
labor picture in Washington state. More 
veterans are returning; agricultural and 
lumbering workers are in the midst ot 
seasonal layotts; settlement of some 
labor controversies has improved the 
outlook; the housing shortage continues 
critical; more construction is necessary to 
absorb unskilled workers. 


Increased steadiness in the Seattle 
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labor market is noted, claims tiled for 


unemplcyment in December registering 
a decrease. Major retail establishments 
report a net increase in employment fol- 
lowing downward adjustments atter the 
holiday season. The aircratt industry 
showed a 10 per cent employment in- 
creace. Present job openings are mostly 
tor clerical, service and skilled workers. 
Large scale construction will serve io 
provide jobs for many semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers. 

Conditions in British Columbia are 
similar to those along the Pacitic Coast 
states. At present it is estimated Van- 
couver has 15,000 jobless and probably 
an equal number clamoring tor housing 
jacilities. 

War jobs attracted thousands trom the 
prairie lands of eastern Canada and 


many want to remain here. 
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Mineral Production in California 
Reaches All-Time Peak in 1945 


Greatest gain is in production of petroleum and natural gas. 
Gold, state’s most important metallic mineral, gains 47 per cent 


but still is only 12 per cent of prewar output. 


zine production increase 


SAN FRANCISCO 

MINERAL production in California in 
1945 reached the highest level on record, 
according to the State Division of Mines. 

Estimated value of recovery last year 
was $488,244,000, approximately 4 per 
cent more than the 1944 total of $469,- 
775,000. Although a number of impor- 
tant minerals showed increases last year, 
nearly all of the total gain was the re- 
sult of larger petroleum and natural gas 
output. 

Petroleum production expanded to 
328,144,000 barrels, valued at $347,- 
832,000, an increase of about 5.3 per 
cent over 1944 and the highest in the 
history. Natural gas output rose about 
16.4 per cent. 

Gold, the state’s most important metal- 
lic mineral increased about 47 per cent in 
1945 from the low point of 1944, but 
reached only about 12 per cent of pro- 
duction in the peak prewar year. Gold 
production last year was valued at $6,- 
023,000 compared with $4,108,000 in 
1944. The gain was due chiefly to a 
slight increase in dredging operations. 

Other metals to show an increase in 
1945 over 1944 were silver, lead and 
zinc, but the amount of increased value 
for those was not enough to offset de- 
clines in chromite, copper, manganese 
ore, quicksilver and tungsten. 


Expect Geneva Steel Bid 
From U. S. Steel Corp. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

ACCORDING to reports reaching San 
Francisco from Salt Lake City, Sen. El- 
bert D. Thomas (Dem., Utah) has advised 


Fourteen shipways and supporting 
structures are being dismantled at 
the California Shipbuilding Corp. 
where 467 Liberty and Victory 
ships were constructed during the 
war. Plenty of lumber, pipe fittings 
and plumbing to build 5000 homes 
will be salvaged. A crane is shown 
stacking some of the 25 million 
board feet of lumber that will be 
made available to builders within 
the next nine months. NEA photo 


Silver, lead and 


that Washington surplus property disposal 
officials expect at least one bona fide bid 
for the Geneva Steel Works, Senator 
Thomas is reported to have said Bena- 
S. Steel 
Corp., wanted to make a firm bid, but 
hesitated to do so while the present steel 


jamin Fairless, president, U. 


strike continues. 

Other steel observers here, however, 
are inclined to believe that the chief 
reason for extending bidding time 30 
days to April 1 was because no bids had 
been received, nor were any firm bids 
in prospect. Up to now, U. S. Steel has 
not indicated publicly in any way that 
it intends to make an offer for the plant, 
although there have been purely un- 
official indications that the corporation 
is making a renewed study on the mill’s 
possibilities. 


Kaiser Bids for Government 
Aluminum Plants in West 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Kaiser Co., apparently with the in- 
tention of building up a source of alu- 
minum to be used in production of the 
Kaiser and Frazer automobiles, has bid 
to lease plants owned by the government 
in the Pacific Northwest. The plants are 
a major rolling mill near Spokane, 'Wash., 
and the Troutdale potline production 
plant near Portland. These plants form 
one of the largest integrated aluminum 
facilities in the Pacific Northwest and 
now are idle, 

Kaiser's bid for the rolling mill is in 
opposition to an offer made by Reynolds 
Metals Co. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. recently has been hearing argu- 
ments from the two contenders and is 
expected to make a decision soon on 
disposal of the plant. 


Kaiser Opens Temporary 
Offices in Long Beach 


LOS ANGELES 
Although Kaiser-Frazer Corp. execu- 
tives announced last week that temporary 
offices have been set up in the Douglas 
Aircraft Co.’s former plant at Long Beach, 
they added that plans to convert part ot 
the factory for automobile assembly are 
still indefinite. 
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James McBeth Jr. has been appointed 
manager of sales of the newly established 
Furnace Products Division, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. The new division will 
handle sale of pig iron, ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen and coke. 

—o— 

J. Raymond Smith, who recently re- 
signed as assistant to the general sales 
manager, Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 
has been named district manager, Balti- 
more, for the Edgcomb Steel Co., 
Philadelphia. 

inition 

Newly elected officers, effective April 
1, Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind., 
are: Lothair Teetor, chairman, Ralph 
Teetor, president and Macy Teetor, vice 
president in charge of engineering. 
Daniel Teetor, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, Donald Teetor, vice 
president in charge of sales, and Leslie 
Davis, secretary and treasurer, continue 
in those offices. 

—o— 

Frederick J. Bruckner has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales, Chi- 
cago district, United States Steel Supply 
Co., Chicago, 

—o— 

Frank B. Rhodes Jr. has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent, Boston ‘Wire Stitch- 
er Co., East Greenwich, R. I. 

PE ome 

Gwilym A. Price has been elected 
president and chief executive officer, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Mr, Price, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, succeeds George H. Bocher who 
has been elected vice chairman of the 


GWILYM A. PRICE 





board of directors. A. W. Robertson, 
chairman since 1929 and chief executive 
officer, has reached retirement age. He 
remains as chairman and will continue 
in a less active capacity. 

—o— 

Charles W. Stone, on leave of absence 
doing special work for the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, has been 
elected secretary, Interstate Drop Forge 
Co., Milwaukee. Officers re-elected are: 
C. E. Stone, president, H. C. Osborn, 
vice president, and C. C. Bremer, trea- 
surer, 

——O— 

E. R. Jacobsen recently was named 
sales manager of the Paul & Beekman 
Metal Stamping Division, Philadelphia, 
Portable Products Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Jacobsen formerly was New York sales 
manager for the Industrial Battery Divi- 
sion, Gould Storage Battery Corp. A. G. 
Koenig succeeds E. D. Wacker as gen- 
eral sales manager of the C. J. Tagliabue 
Instrument Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—o— 


Robert W. Cornell has been elected 
comptroller, Parker Appliance Co., Cleve- 
land, to succeed Oliver W. Berndt, who 
has resigned to establish a public account- 
ing practice. Mr, Cornell has resigned 
as manager, Ivanhoe Mfg. Division, Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, to accept the new position. 

peat a 

Allyn Dillard, who joined Reynolds 
Metals Co. in November, 1945, has been 
appointed secretary and will have head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va. For the past 








ALLYN DILLARD 








17 years Mr. Dillard has practiced law 
with the firm of Mitchell, Capron, Marsh, 
Angulo & Cooney, New York. 


—o— 

A, R. Shevlin, Park Square Bldg., Bos- 
ton, has been appointed sales and engi- 
neering representative for eastern Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island for the Kelly 
Reamer Coe., Cleveland. 

—o— 

P. J. Urso has been appointed manager 
of sales, Concrete Bar Division, West 
Virginia Steel & Mfg. Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. Paul G. Davis has been named 
manager of sales, Steel Products Divi- 
sion. Both have been released from 
active duty with the Army recently. 

—o— 

William P. Spofford has been appoint- 
ed eastern manager, Engineering Works 
Division, Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Spofford will be in charge of manage- 
ment and operation of the company’s 
Wilmington, Del., yard. 

diate 

O. Fred Habegger has been named 
manager, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, 

ar ore 


F. D. Rideout has been appointed 
contract manager, Osborn Engineering 
Co., Cleveland. Mr. Rideout formerly 
was assistant engineer and contracting 
manager of the American Bridge Co. 
in Cleveland. 

Beara 

Roy E. Waltemade has been promot- 
ed from works manager of the North 
Tonawanda, N, Y., plant, Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Co., to general manager of the 
company’s DeKalb, IIl., works. 

—o— 

Lt, Col. Harold N. Hill, until recently 
assistant to the district chief, Birming- 
ham Ordnance District, has been ap- 
pointed manager of railway sales, Gulf 
Oil Corp. Mr. Hill became associated 


HAROLD N. HILL 














5 OPERATIONS — 335 Saws 


SUNICUT CUTTING OIL... 


Used as Machine Lubricant and Cutting Lubricant on 8-Spindle Conomatic 


For exacting metal-cutting requirements, the Sun Oil Company per- 
fected “Sunicut,” a clear, free-flowing, straight, cutting lubricant, 
produced by an exclusive process. 


Here is a typical example of the fast, accurate work which is being 
done in hundreds of shops with Sunicut: 
Machine: Cone Automatic Machine Spindle Speed: 275 R.P.M. 
Co. 8-spindle Conomatic Cycle: 33 seconds 
Operation: Turning (2!/,5” Form-Tool), Feed: (drilling and reaming) .007” per 
drilling and reaming (31/,” depth), revolution 
knurling Machine lubricant: Sunicut 
Material: 1335 Hot rolled bar stock Cutting lubricant: Sunicut 
Sunicut has high lubricating value and is an excellent dispenser of 
heat. It makes possible heavy cuts at high speed while maintaining 
accuracy and finish. Call the Sun Cutting Oil Engineer in your 


territory for full information, or write... ‘ 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air—Lowell Thomas 


> ae => 


INDUSTRIAL 
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E. P. TURNER 


with the corporation in 1934, serving 
as industrial lubrication service engineer 
handling railway sales for its Atlanta 
Division. 

dnttaiiaids 

E. P. Turner and LeRoy J. Fralick re- 
cently were elected vice presidents, Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., Cleveland. Mr. 
Turner has been associated with the 
company since 1924 and is now manager 
of its Detroit Pressed Steel Division. Mr. 
Fralick has been with the sales depart- 
ment of the Midland company since its 
organization and he has been sales man- 
ager of the company, with offices in 
Detroit, since 1982. 

celts 

Russell J. Roberts has resigned his 
commission with the Coast Guard and has 
been elected assistant to the president, 
Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo. 

asides 

A. Chester Beatty Jr., managing direc- 
tor, Selection Trust Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, and Arthur H, Bunker, partner of 
Lehman Bros., Hoboken, N. J., were 
elected directors of the American Metal 
Co. Ltd., New York. 

slant 

A. L. Ralston recently was named 
manager of roll sales, Lewis Foundry & 
Machine Division, Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Ralston has been associated 
with the Lewis division since 1927. 

—O—— 

Bert Conway, formerly vice president 
in charge of manufacturing, Aviation 
Corp., New York, has become associated 
with Joseph W. Rothmeyer, Detroit. 

—o— 

Fred J. Tobias, research and metallur- 
gical engineer, recently has become as- 
sociated with Advance Pressure Castings 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., to take charge of 
production and metallurgy. 

one-one 

John R, Johnston succeeds the laie 

William I. Howland Jr. as manager of 
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L. J. FRALICK 


sales, Milwaukee district office, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Se 

R, David Thomas Jr., director of re- 
search and engineering, Arcos Corp., 
Philadelphia, has been elected vice pres- 
ident of the company and continues as 
head of the research and engineering 
department. 

—o— 

R. H. Munn Jr. has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh office, Ampco 
Metal Inc., Milwaukee. He was the com- 
pany’s representative in that territory 
prior to active service with the Army. 
W. J, Nebel has assumed duties as field 
engineer in Newark, N. J., formerly being 
in the Wisconsin district. 

pe 

James W. Birkenstock has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., with 
headquarters in New York. Mr. Birken- 
stock has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1935, 

——O-- 

A. A. Gustafson has been appointed 
distributor for Harris Calorific Co., Cleve- 
land. He will operate as the Harris 
Calorific Sales Co., St. Paul. 

—o— 

Jerome F. Hurlbert, vice president, 
Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, O., has 
returned to that position following 41 
months’ service as lieutenant commander 
with the Navy. 


—O0— 
William H. Summers, formerly ‘Wash- 
ington district manager, Mechanical 


Goods Division, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, has been transferred to 
Cleveland in a similar capacity. Mr. 
Summers replaces R. E. Britt, Cleveland 
district manager, who is resigning to 
head the Central States Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Cleveland, a Goodyear jobber. 
—o— 

Albert O, Vogel, formerly lieutenant 

commander, Navy, has returned to Vilter 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, as assistant to the 
president. Mr. Vogel has been on leave 
of absence for 40 months. 

—o— 

Col. John Slezak, chief of the Chicago 
Ordnance District since June, 1944, is re- 
tiring from active Army service and is 
returning to the presidency, Turner Brass 
Works, Sycamore, Ill. He is succeeded 
by Col. Joel G. Holmes. 

sci ite 

L. M. Cassidy and T. K. Mial have 
been elected vice presidents, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., New York. L. R. Hoff, vice 
president in charge of sales, has retired. 

secsdioaacll 

Omer W. Blodgett has been appointed 
welding engineer for the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., area, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land. Frank Boucher has been named 
welding engineer, Detroit area; R. K. 
Kewley, welding . engineer, Cleveland 
territory; G. B. Moseley, welding engi- 
neer, St. Louis area; and L. J. Cogan, 
recently released from the armed forces, 
has returned as welding engineer in the 
Philadelphia area. 

—o— 

American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., announces the follow- 
ing changes in its sales force: A. H. Free- 
man has been appointed sales representa- 
tive with headquarters in Milwaukee; 
Vernon S. Spears, sales representative, 
Indiana; Charles E. Ludwig, representa- 
tive in a newly created territory with 
headquarters in Buffalo; Donald E. Mat- 
thews, sales representative, St. Louis; 
Joseph F. Underway, sales representa- 
tive, Houston, Tex; Robert A. Campbell, 
Canadian sales engineer, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; G. R. Bryant, associated with 
Robert L. Orth as sales engineer, Detroit; 
John N. Harper, sales representative, 
Pittsburgh. 

eee 

Lee W. Delhi has resigned as vice 
president in charge of operations, West- 
ern ‘Pipe & Steel Co. of California, San 
Francisco, to become a member of the 
engineering and contracting firm of Hunt, 
Mirk & Co., San Francisco. Mr. Delhi 
is president, California Metal Trades As- 
sociation. 

illliae 

Dr. George V. Slottman has been 
named to head the newly organized 
Technical Sales Division, Air Reduction 
Co., New York. §. D. Baumer and E. V. 
David are assistant managers. 

ade, 

Samuel M. Felton, general sales man- 
ager of the Railway Division, Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, for the 
past 9 years, has been elected first full- 
time president of the American Railway 
Car Institute. 


— 


Hiland G. Batcheller, president, Alle- 
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iN your New Cquipment 
shold te made from 





The Encyclopedia says, “Stainless Steel—various 
types of steel or iron alloys capable of resisting atmos- 
pheric corrosion or attack by chemicals, acids and organic 
solution. These steels consist of steel or iron alloys in 
which chromium is the chief alloying element.” 

We say, “Stainless Steel is all that, and furthermore, 
it is easily fabricated by standard metal working prac- 
tices, and has excellent physical and mechanical proper- 


ties after fabrication.” 


Stainless in every form is easy to get 


E 


from INDUSTRI PEELS. INe 


A complete stock of all types and forms of stainless steel is 
as near as your telephone. INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 
maintains America’s largest warehouse stock of stainless 
steel hardware, sanitary fittings, shapes, and other parts. 
Your order can be filled completely and promptly 
through one telephone call. You pay no premium for this 
service—for all stock is listed at mill prices. siti, cote 


For Stainless... 
BARS ° VALVES . PLATES . FITTINGS 
SHEET +« WIRE - HARDWARE + WELDING ELECTRODES 


Call INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


Engineers, Purchasing Agents, and Designers—Ask to 
have your name put on the mailing list for the weekly 


stock list published by INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


Lists all types and forms available for immediate delivery. 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


255 BENT STREET TROwbridge 7000 
Cambridge 41, Massachusetts Teletype: Cambridge 547 
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gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, 
Pa., has been elected to the board of 
trustees, Industrial Hygiene Foundation. 
OR 
Carlos E. Harrington has been named 
chief engineer, Winfield H. Smith Inc., 
Springville, N. Y., builder of speed re- 
ducers and gears. Mr. Harrington will 
be in full charge of design, research and 
development work, During the war he 
acted as chief engineer for the Amphib- 
ian Car Corp. 
aii 
W. A. Gray Jr. has been appointed 
sales representative, Scullin Steel Co., 
St. Louis, and will have headquarters 
in that city. 
cnilliibiauss 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa., 
has added the following to its sales force: 
Clyde M. Watson, Atlanta, to serve 
Georgia and Florida; R. Grayson Yarring- 
ton, Baltimore, the major portion of 
Maryland; and Westchester Steel Prod- 
ucts, White Plains, N. Y. 
ra ae 
Ralph M. Monk has been named direc- 
tor, industrial and labor relations, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. George 
W. Torrence has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly organized labor rela- 
tions department and Warren Kinsey is 
industrial relations manager. Dr. L. A. 
Blanc, W. L. H. Doyle, C. R. Maxwell 
and C. R. Schad have been named as- 
sistant directors of research. 
otiiadh 
Maxwell A. Goodwin has returned 
from service with the Army to his pre- 
war position as manager of the Chicago 
office, Clark Tractractor Division, Clark 
Equipment Co, 
—o— 
Samuel J. Gibson is president and 
Warren C. Bigelow, vice president, Gib- 
son Inc., Toledo, a recently organized 





K. C. GARDNER JR. 


Who has been elected vice president in charge 

of operations, United Engineering & Foundry 

Co., Pittsburgh, noted in STEEL, Feb. 4 issue, 
p. 112 
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distributor for industrial rubber prod- 
ucts, 
—o— 

William Osborne has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager, and 
John A. Baldinger, assistant sales man- 
ager, Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago, a division of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Baldinger succeeds Robert M. 
Whitney who recently was named as- 
sistant advertising manager. 

—o— 

C. W, Ginter, associated with Aro 
Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., since its 
organization 16 years ago, has been ap- 
pointed vice president. 

—O— 

John O. Logan has been appointed an 
assistant general manager of - sales, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, New York, and 
Harry P. Smith has been named New 
York district sales manager. 

—o— 

Lawrence Fenn, former assistant to 
Joseph H. Cone, president, Casco Prod- 
ucts Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
appointed sales manager for automotive 
accessories. Wallace Powell has been 
named assistant sales manager, automo- 
tive section. In the newly created post 
of service manager is Herman C, Yellen. 
Edwin J. Cone has been assigned to the 
power tool section, Electrical Division. 
Edward Wallace has been appointed 
to the Electrical Division, heating pad 
sales section. John T. Galvin will serve 
as new copy chief of the company’s ad- 
vertising department. 

—O— 

Max L. Murdock has returned from 
4% years in the Navy, and has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the cen- 
trifugal pump section, Norwood, O., 
works, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 





JOHN S. CHAFEE 


Who has become associated with Saco-Lowell 

Shops, Boston and Biddeford, Maine, as vice 

president and noted in STEEL, Jan. 28 issue, 
p. 108 





been 


W. Kremser has 
1amed branch manager of the company’s 


waukee, A. 


office at Davenport, Iowa, where he 
succeeds C, J. Schutty, who is being trans- 
ferred to the company’s Kansas City, Mo.., 
office. 

—OH— 

John C. White succeeds George Le- 
Boutillier as vice president, New York, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. White, who 
for the past 7 years has been general 
manager of the company’s central region 
at Pittsburgh, will also serve as vice pres- 
ident, Long Island Railroad. 

—o— 


B. W. Hagerman, Rice Barton Corp., 
Worcester, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent, New England Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation. D. L. Parker, General Electric 
Co., Lynn, is vice president; Ernest Stock- 
well, Barbour Stockwell Co., Cambridge, 
secretary, and Arthur W. Gibby, treas- 
urer. M. A. Hosmer, Hunt Spiller Mfg. 
Co., Boston, is retiring president. 

hsiinanie 

J. F. Bechtle recently was appointed 
representative, Wyatt Metal & Boiler 
Works, Houston and Dallas, Tex., his 
territory to include New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with headquarters in 
New York. 

ah lee 

Theodore C. Ekman, following 32 
months service with the Navy, has be- 
come associated with Peninsular Grind- 
ing Wheel Co., Detroit, as assistant fac- 
tory manager. 

shlciceae 

A. D. Graves has been named district 
manager, Cleveland territory, Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, and will have 
offices in the Bulkley Bldg. 

a een 

Melvin L. Manning, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, 
Mich., has been advanced to chief engi- 
neer in charge of electrical and mechan- 
ical design and development. 

——_Oo— 

K. W. Green, manager, Railway Sales 
Division, Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed man- 
ager of the company’s newly consolidated 
Railway & Engineering Sales Division. 

pane 

C. G. Pommer has been appointed 
manager, Ordnance Division, formerly 
the Ordnance Control Division, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. 
Pommer succeeds C, E. Clark who will 
serve as a consultant to the division. 

iicdlintine 

Austin Co., Cleveland, engineers and 
builders, has appointed three new vice 
presidents: Harold A, Anderson, New 
York, eastern district manager of the 
company; Charles W. Payne Jr., Chi- 
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JOHN HARVEY BRYAN JR. 


Who recently has been released from the Army 

and has become associated with J. Harvey 

Bryan Co., New York, noted in STEEL, Jan. 28 
issue, p. 108. 


cago district manager; and Richard Ellis, 
Seattle, district manager in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

ae , Canon 

J. A. Grass has been elected president, 
York Corrugating Co., York, Pa., to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. C. P. Rice. Mr. Grass, 
who formerly was secretary and treasurer, 
will continue as treasurer. 

—o— 

Harry Wilson Jr., formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, has been 
elected first vice president, Jessop Steel 
Co., Washington, Pa. Mr. Wilson has 
been associated with the Jessop company 
for the past 40 years, serving as general 
superintendent, works manager and vice 
president in charge of operations. 

—o— . 

Parker Rust-Proof Co., Detroit, an- 
nounces the following promotions: Dr. 
R. C. Gibson, director of research; Dr. 
E. W. Goodspeed, former assistant re- 


HARRY M. HECKATHORN 
Who has been appointed executive vice pres- 
ident, Mullins Mfg. Corp., Warren, O., and 
noted in STEEL, Jan. 28 issue, p. 108. 


search director, assisting in the office of 
the president; H. J. Lodeesen, assistant 
research director. Dr. George A. Baum- 
stark, formerly with Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Richard I. Somers, Willow 
Run bomber plant; Amos R. Anderson and 
Charles G. Neuroth, Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp., have joined the research staff. 
—O0-— 

Ira S. Latimer, associated with the De- 
troit sales staff, Rotary Electric Steel Co., 
has been placed in charge of a new Chi- 
cago sales office of the company at 1822 
Engineering Bldg., Chicago. 

auiin 

John A. Bauer has been appointed 
sales manager, Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Matawan, N. J. Ralph R. Gran- 
quist has been appointed manager of the 
company’s Chicago office. William J. 
Wise, recently released from the Navy, 
has rejoined the company as a field rep- 
resentative with headquarters in Dayton, 





DR. C. F. GOODEVE 
Who has been appointed director, British Iron 
& Steel Research Association, and also awarded 
a knighthood, noted in STEEL, Feb. 4 issue, 
p. 114. 


O. Edward M. Close has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent. Robert Nol- 
and has joined the company and has been 
assigned as field engineer, Chicago of- 
fice. 

—o— 

Frank M. Aldridge recently was elected 
president and treasurer, J. W. Kelley Co., 
Cleveland, and James W. Kelley, presi- 
dent and founder of the company, be- 
comes chairman of the board of directors. 
Arthur F. Ruffner continues as vice pres- 
ident. Mr, Aldridge formerly was na- 
tional sales manager, Ohio Tool Co., 
Cleveland. 

—o— 

Eugene E. Gloss has been designated 
as service manager of ball bearings, New 
Departure Division, Bristol, Conn., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Seth H. Stoner has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer 
in charge of automotive and tractor ap- 
plications of that division. 





OBITUARIES... 


Frank W. Bachman, 66, former vice 
president, Russell & Watson Inc., Buf- 
falo, kitchen equipment manufacturers, 
died recently at his home. Mr. Bachman 
retired in November, 1945, due to ill 
health after 50 years’ service with the 
company. 

——0— 

Edward D. Townsend, sales represent- 
ative, Eureka Fire Brick Works, Pitts- 
burgh, died Jan. 20. 

—o— 

Dan C. Swander, chairman, Columbian 
Vise & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died Jan. 
27. Mr. Swander was one of the found- 
ers of the company in 1926. 

—o— 
Ernest R. Quade, 56, superintendent of 
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the Syracuse, N. Y., branch, Precision 
Castings Co., died recently. 
—o— 

Arthur C. Obrock, 62, treasurer, Amer- 
ican Foundry & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, died 
Jan. 29 at his home in that city. 

iia 

Henry W. Corning, 77, former preési- 
dent, Standard Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland, died Jan. 31. 

—o— 

George H. L. Peay, 45, sales engineer 
for 10 years, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., died Feb. 
1 in South Orange, N. J. 

scat 

Hamilton O. Penn, president, H, O. 
Penn Machinery Co., New York, and re- 
tiring president, Associated Equipment 
Distributors, died Jan. 31 at the Edge- 


water Beach Hotel, Chicago, where the 
association was holding its annual con- 
vention. 


—(-— 


Earl A. Munger, 53, former president, 
Durham Mfg. Corp., Muncie and Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., died Jan. 28 at his home 
in Pasadena, Calif. Mr. Munger organ- 
ized National Industries Inc., in 1944 and 
resigned as president of the Durham com- 
pany in 1945 to devote all his time to 
the new concern. He resigned as presi- 
dent of National Industries several weeks 
ago due to ill health. 


—H-— 


Harry F. Davis, 55, field engineer, 
Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, 
Pa., died at his home in Drexel Hill, Pa., 
Jan. 27. 








Fig. 1—Shows quality of surface finish obtained with 

wax drawing compound. Fig. 1 is 1-in. extruded section 

drawn in successive operations to a 60 mm mortar shell; 

Fig. 4—shows first cupping operation on sheet which 

was then drawn four times to produce involved shape 
of rifle grenade case 


DRAWING of steel and brass has been, historically, a 
matter of steadily increasing amounts of cold working of 
the metals; each successive problem has been more severe 
and more difficult than the former. A limiting factor in 
press-forming metals has been the character of lubricants 
and drawing compounds available. _As the type of work 
became more severe, products having greater lubricating 
and film value.became more scarce, until there were few 
from which to choose for severe deep draw. Most of these 
were pigmented heavy oils of sulphur oils and greases, all 
of which presented production problems in application, sub- 
sequent cleaning and the maintenance of satisfactory em- 
ploye working conditions. The operation was often dirty; 
inspection of the finished pieces difficult before cleaning; 
and the cleaning process itself complicated and expensive, 
both from the operational point of view and from the num- 
ber of operations involved, as well as the amount of scrap 
frequently made during the run, due to difficulty of in- 
spection. 

One alternative is the use of a wax drawing compound, 
such as developed by Plasteel Corp., Detroit. One prepara- 
tion normally is used in a concentration of one part water 
to one part drawing compound, and the parts are immersed 
for a few seconds and dried, after which they may be 
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drawn at any time. The dry coating is almost impercept- 
ible and feels slightly waxy. Pieces go through the draw- 
ing operation dry without the use of any other lubricant or 
coolant. If sequence draws are desired, it has been found 
that up to as many as five draws may be run in succession 
without recoating the work—sufficient residual compound 
remains from preceding draws to lubricate the punch and 
die sufficiently for subsequent operations. 

Work comes from the press with a satiny finish. If an- 
nealing is done in a furnace without atmosphere control, 
the residual wax can be left on to serve as an annealing 
compound. During the anneal there is no hard mill scale 
formed which would necessitate pickling; a soft, porous 
scale is formed which is easily removed. In most instances 
it has beeen found advisable to remove the residual wax 
when bright anneal furnaces are employed in order to pre- 
vent the formation of a slight carbon film at the annealing 
temperatures. The pieces may be cleaned readily in most 
mild alkaline solutions. However, standard degreasing 
processes are not applicable as they do not completely re- 
move the compound. 

This wax drawing compound has been used mostly on 
steel and brass, and has been successfully employed in the 
drawing of steel plate nearly 1-in. thick. It also has been 
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Fig. 2—Shell cases received wax bath in 
spiral washer, from which they emerged, 
as shown, in tumbling basket over special 
gas drier. Lightly coated cases were auto- 
matically conveyed from washing machines 
to hoppers at each of four draw presses 


Fig. 3—No stream of lubricant for drawing 
dies was necessary in using wax drawing 
compound. This shows second drawing 
operation on 20 mm shell, on dial feed 
préss of 106-ton capacity, running 25 
strokes per min, with maximum reduction 
of 40 per cent in wall thickness, using 
carbide dies 


. . .. for press-forming metals is adaptable 


to alloy steels and brass, prevents atmospheric 

corrosion, and is reported to increase die 

life and reduce die maintenance. Compound 
dries to form a coating clean to handle 


By DR. E. A. BUNTING 


Technical Director 
Plasteel Corp. 
Detroit 


used to draw stainless steel and aluminum, but experience 
on these products is not as broad. Work is now under way 


in drawing alloys of copper, nickel and cobalt. 


Use of such a material permits latitude in the rearrange- 
ment of equipment and manufacturing procedure so that 
more uniform products are made with less operations. 
Largely because of this ability to combine operations and 
eliminate others, one manufacturer, using wax drawing 
compound, reports he is now using 30 operations to manu- 
facture a completely processed piece where he previously 


had employed 48. 


The compound has been used successfully in drawing 


(Please turn to Page 188) 
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TN BRITISH STEEL 


Wartime emergency steels and production techniques promise 
important changes in peacetime steelmaking practice 


By ERIC N. SIMONS 
Edgar Allen, Ltd. 
Sheffield, England 


BRITAIN’S steel manufacturers faced 
great problems upon the outbreak of 
World War II, Demands of war greatly 
intensified the call for steel, and at the 
same time, the need for troops intensi- 
fied the call for men. New, inexperienced 
workers had to be trained as air raids 
interrupted operations. Shortages of al- 
loying elements called for development 
of new types of steel and new produc- 
tion techniques to meet the emergency. 

In the field of cutting tools and steels 
the greatest difficulty, perhaps, lay in 
‘replacing tungsten in high speed steels 
by other alloys, without any loss of effi- 
ciency. This resulted at first in develop- 
ment of a range of molybdenum high 
speed steels, molybdenum replacing 
tungsten to some extent, Then, when 
molybdenum became short because the 
United States entered the war, and be- 
cause of her own heavy demand for this 
metal, British metallurgists devised a 
16/1.5 per cent tungsten-molybdenum 
steel which was found highly satisfactory. 

A new alloy steel for reamers proved 
so satisfactory when compared to cost- 
lier and more highly alloyed steels pre- 
viously used that it was widely advocated 
by the government. 

Great advances were made: in the 
tool salvage and reclamation, and one 
firm succeeded in building up work or 
making new tools by deposition of high 
speed steel by atomic hydrogen welding. 
This type of welding had been known 
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and used for a considerable time, but 
had never previously been used for weld- 
ing high speed steel because it lowered 
carbon content, so that cutting ability 
was seriously reduced. New process com- 
pletely overcame this difficulty, and car- 
bon content proved entirely controllable. 
A patent for this process is being sought. 
Easy machining, a requisite of steels 
for making parts of machines where 
speed of production is concerned, led to 
the development of steels exceptionally 
high in sulphur. That is, steels softer 
and therefore freer-cutting,; without any 
marked decline in physical properties. 
Hitherto, high sulphur had always been 
shunned. Manufacture of tonnage steels 
was rendered increasingly controllable 
and accurate by virtue of pyrometers 
capable of measuring with precision the 
temperature of molten steel. They are 
immersed in the molten metal itself. 
Substitution of alloy steel by carbon 
steels and lower alloyed steels has been 
the subject of intensive research, and 
has resulted in production of a number 
of entirely new steel specifications. For 
example, manganese has been employed 
in replacement of nickel and chromium. 
In general, the line of advance is in the 
direction of rather greater carbon per- 
centages together with modifications in 
heat-treatment so as to provide necessary 
mechanical properties. 
Open hearth furnaces depend on their 
linings, which have usually been of 


magnesite and chrome ore, but as a re- 
ult of the scarcity of these raw materials, 
it has been found necessary to develop 
fresh mixtures to take their place. Small 
steel castings are being mass produced 
with the help of electrical machinery. 
Plant comprises two cupola furnaces, a 
horizontal furnace on rollers, fired by 
powdered coal, and two converters for 
preparing the steel. Electrical machinery 
moves the materials, drives the blowing 
plant, and serves many other functions. 


Much progress has been made in spe- 
cial methods for detecting flaws in steel. 
In one of the latest of these, the part 
is immersed in a fluorescent liquid and 
afterwards examined under ultra-violet 
light. Existence of any crack then is 
readily perceptible. The photoelectric 
cell is being used to control auxiliary 
equipment in steel rolling mills as a 
means of regulating fuel gas supply to 
furnaces; to detect holes in thin sheets 
and plates; and the cell also is used to 
control a sheet catcher. 


Calcium Becomes An Additive 


An interesting development is the use 
of calcium in the form-of calcium phos- 
phate as an addition in steel melting 
furnaces. Economic utilization of alloy 
steel scrap in the production of steel also 
has engaged the attention of British 
metallurgists. In one process, at Sheffield, 
a center of Britain’s alloy steel industry, 
the charge introduced into the steel- 
melting furnace contains all alloying ele- 
ments necessary to produce a specified 
composition, together with the usual 
margin of carbon. Nickel chromium steel 
turnings of 2-6 grade are converted into 
grade 30 by chipping. Pre-melting is 
favored as a means of using mixed alloy 
steel turnings. 

Oil is being removed and recovered 
from large quantities of steel turnings. 
The material is washed by water sprays 
as it is carried forward by a conveyor, 
and oil is recovered from wash water 
by a.combination of settling and cen- 
trifuging. Plant will clean 10 tons of 
turnings a day, from which as much 
as 30 gal of oil per ton is recovered. 

Other problems successfully solved by 
British steelmakers and metallurgists in- 
cluded the transport and utilization of 
great quantities of low-grade, indigenous 
ores; conservation of alloying elements; 
reduction of the number of steel speci- 
fications; planning factories for mass 
production of cast steel bomb bodies; 
and the organization of steel supplies 
and price stabilization. These advances 
are expected to play an important part 
in postwar development. In addition, war 
has taught the British steel industry 
the importance and vital necessity of 
research and development, and vast sums 
are to be spent on this branch of the 
national postwar effort. 
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PNEUMATIC SCREW DRIVER: Designed especially for driving small screws, 
this power screw driver with rotary type motor, 4-blade construction and hard- 
ened and ground steel rotor and cylinder is about the size and shape of the 
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ll average cigar. It is 4 7/8 in. long, 3/4 in. in diameter and weighs 8 oz. Finder 
d and bits are easily interchanged to handle screw sizes Nos. 1 to 6, and adapter | 
4 socket is available for nut setting. Tool, made by Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, 
a O., starts automatically when applied to work 
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SCREWLESS VISE: Instead of the usual adjusting screw 





STEPLESS POWER FEED: Touch of a handle on this air- 
powered feed for drill press, milling machine or surface 
grinder advances work or tools a predetermined distance, 
for a predetermined power thrust, and automatically re- 
turns setup to starting position. Power thrust is approxi- 
mately five times operating air line pressure, according to 
Bellows Co., Akron, O., and any air pressure up to 160 
lb may be used. Adjustment of two throttle valves permits 
unlimited variation of feed and retraction speed in a step- 
less range. A built-in hydraulic resistance unit counteracts 
natural bounce of air and maintains constant feeding rate 





FLAW DETECTIVES: Six timed strokes are automatically applied at two points 

on electron tube envelopes to reveal shorts, r-f and audio noises and other 

potential faults by the rod-like solenoid-operated tappers at left and behind 

tube. Tapper, made by Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Emporium, Pa., elim- 

inates use of hand mallets and provides adjustable and uniform control of 
force, angle and timing in testing for structural faults 
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common to most vises, this unit, made by National Machine 

Tool Co., Racine, Wisc., has a movable jaw quickly ad- 

justed to work by sliding forward on round bars and lock- 

ing by light press on locking lever. Built-in, recessed jaws 

keep work parallel, wide clearance between jaw guides 

avoids accumulation of chips, and removable accessory 
permits drilling of round or oval pieces 






















FASTENING 
SYSTEM 


Simple spring steel shapes combine thread lock with spring lock, 
affording unusually fast and effective method of assembling sheet 
metal, porcelain, glass and plastic parts. Over 3000 different 
modifications of basic idea adapt system to exceptionally wide 
range of applications 























Fig. 1—Closeup of Speed Nut reveals thread-engaging prongs and 
arched base 

Fig. 2—Twin unit being used to mount spring clip on welded steel 
tubular frame 

Fig. 3—Double unit ‘simplifies construction and speeds assembly 
of this switch 

Fig. 4—“U” nut slipped over bracket permits blind assembly of 

oven door, prevents damage to porcelain enamel surfaces by afford- 

ing resilient mounting, supplies “float” required to accommodate 

variations in making up the assembly 














WAR YEARS have seen extended development and many new applications of the 
Speed Nut system of joining metals and other materials. Originally developed for mak- 
ing up assemblies in production of stoves and ranges, the system early proved to be out- 
standing in holding porcelain enameled sheet metal parts without cracking or chipping 
the finish. Its cost reducing and production increasing features resulted in quick ac- 
ceptance for the assembly of mass production items such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
washers, stoves, radios, toys, etc. 

The basic advantage of the system is that the tempered spring steel fasteners are 
so shaped (see Fig. 1) as to provide two locking elements—-thread engaging prongs that 
are drawn down and in against root of thread as the screw is tightened to grip the 
threaded member and so prevent the nut from turning, and the arched base that flattens 
out as the nut is drawn up, keeping the assembly tight regardless of vibration. The 
thread engaging prongs are free acting, thus function on under or oversize threads. The 
design results in increased locking pressure as the load on the assembly thus joined 
is increased. 

Result is that assemblies made by this method easily withstand aircraft vibration 
tests at 4000 strokes per minute and remain tight after hundreds of hours of this severe 
punishment. The resilient spring tension distributed over the wide base prevents damage 
to porcelain enameled surfaces or to glass and plastic materials. Made from sheet metal, 
these fasteners effect weight reductions up to 80 per cent. Too, it is easy to shape the 
units to perform multiple functions where they eliminate up to five other parts. 

Savings—50 to 80 Per Cent: Mass production industries have found the push-on 
feature and multiple function ability of prime importance in cutting down assembly time 
with savings up to 80 per cent. Since the Speed Nut supplies its own lock, no lock- 




































Fig. 5—One end of fastener is formed here to shield bolt end completely 
Fig. 6—Plastic window assembled into frame by spring tension fasteners frees the 
assembly from dead-tight fastening pressure, resists vibration of aircraft and permits 
expansion and contraction of the plastic without damage 
Fig. 7—“J” type nut affords another type of 
self-locating unit 
Fig. 8—Muffler assembly mounted onto truck 
frame by heavy duty fasteners “a 
Fig. 9—Modified U-type unit grips edge of | 
panel, holds fastener securely in place 6 y 
Fig. 10—Special fastener allows use of round ££, 
hole in steering column for mounting this 
ignition lock, prevents lock from turning 
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washer is required, eliminating at least one part in apply- 
ing every fastener. Because the thread engaging prongs 
are flexible enough to allow the fastener to be pushed on 
the screw instead of painstakingly “finding” the thread and 
turning the screw, in many cases the spring tension fas- 
teners are “zipped” on at an amazing rate. 

Result of these inherent advantages is that even before 
earl Harbor, manufacturers were using more than 3 mil- 
lion of these units daily. Although hundreds of applica- 
tions of this spring tension system were developed before 
the war, these uses were multiplied many times by the 
Army, Navy and Air Corps in the great production race 
which ended in victory. A large number of these new 
applications were related to aircraft where the basic sav- 
ing in material and weight as well as the great inherent 


Fig. 11—Spring latch grips ball stud, 


suitable for access doors as shown stud then holds tubes firmly under 
spring tension 


lain enameling. Speed Nut zipped over 


resistance to vibration are of prime importance. 


Great Versatility: This fastening system lends itself 


readily to a large number of variations of the basic unit 
shown in Fig. 1. More than 3000 different modifications 
have already been developed and new ones are being pro- 
duced daily. 

To learn what can be done by these modifications, let’s 
look at some of the most widely used units and see where 
they fit into the picture. 

Twins, Multiples, Etc.: Since these fasteners are made 
from strip steel, one of the first and most useful ideas was 
to make up a single strip in which multiple Speed Nut im- 
pressions were formed at two or more points along the 
single strip. 

Such a multiple unit is especially useful in making up 
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chip as 


Fig. 14—Here angle bracket is combined 


with fastener, saving assembly time and 


material requirements 


Fig. 12—Refrigerator coolant tubes are Fig. 13—Latching type self-retaining 


held securely using stud spot welded to unit used to mount door catch on a 


inner liner of refrigerator before porce- 
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refrigerator 
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Fig. 15—Cover plate unit makes simple, 
easily applied assembly 
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panels and other assemblies where a number of screws may 
be spaced at intervals in a straight line. The advantage is 
that only a single unit need be handled in making up mul- 
tiple joints using 10, 20 or more screws. 

Fig. 2 shows a twin fastener being used to mount a . 
spring clip on the welded steel tubular frame of an air- y 
plane. It is easy to apply and once set up, holds stead- 
fastly against extreme conditions of vibration and fluctuat- 
ing load. 

Fig. 3 illustrates another twin unit that has proved ex- 
ceptionally advantageous in assembling a small electric 
switch into various control units. This single fastener in- 
corporating two Speed Nut impressions replaces a tapped 
plate or tiny, hard-to-handle individual nuts and lockwash- 
(Please turn to Page 140) 










































Fig. 16—Self-locating spring fastener They eliminate placing four nuts, assem- Fig. 19—Instrument type Speed Nuts are 
combined with spring clip holds box bling lock washers and cementing screw sel{-locatingandalford “float” tequised 


cover securely threads after assembly, formerly required 





Fig. 17—Spring tension fasteners here Fig. 18—Special unit for holding cables 


Wigs. 20. 21—These show , ond 
provide vibration assembly of the sus- clips and holds itself to mounting panel Figs. 20, 21—These show how special 


pension band on this chemical bomb. through hole as shown hose clamp operates 
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... ascribed to process 
economy and quality of product 


DIE CASTING has received a “shot in the arm” as a 
result of the war, even though prior to such stimulus this 
comparatively young industry was making rapid strides. 
Main cause for the upsurge has been the increased ‘rec- 
ognition on the part of fabricators of the quality attainable 
in quantity production, even with intricate designs and 
shapes, with accompanying elimination of costly and time- 
consuming finishing and assembly work. 

Demand for die cast parts has become so great that 
Charles Siefert, die-cast division manager of the Cleveland 
Hardware & Forging Co., Cleveland, predicts present ca- 
pacity of the firms in this field will prove to be inadequate 
for future needs. Although the industry is pretty well 
loaded, it nevertheless is looking to increased business 
which Mr. Siefert anticipates will be met only by future 
expansion. However, largest bottleneck facing die casting 
companies at the present time is the inadequate supply of 
specially trained die makers. 

Cleveland Hardware & Forging Co., like other die cast- 
ing producers, was not fully prepared to go into 100 per 
cent civilian production of die castings when the war 
with the Japs terminated so suddenly. In spite of this, the 
company had enough dies ready to carry it through the 
reconversion period and quantity production of such parts 
as stove burners, generator end plates, vacuum cleaner 
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Heavy demand for die cast products, resulting in 
part from economical fabrication, has necessitated 
expansion of die casting capacity. Largest bottle- 
neck at present facing that industry is shortage of 
specially trained die makers and designers 


parts—and, juke box parts are now under way. 

To obtain physical properties commensurate with the 
functional character of the parts, various die casting alloys 
are used. These are kept in a storage section adajacent to 
the casting department, thereby reducing handling to a 
minimum. Alloying crucibles as well as the melt-down 
pots are located in this department. Alloy bar aluminum, 
such as Alcoa 380; virgin zinc; and zinc alloy of the 
Zamak 3 and 5 types developed by the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., New York, are the metals used. Although Zamak 
alloys are employed for most hardware parts, zinc base 
alloys are often made to special analysis by the company 
to meet specifications which vary in end-product require- 
ments for strength, etc. A similar practice also is followed 
to obtain special qualities with aluminum. For example, 
copper free aluminum is used for stove burners to obtain 

(Please turn to Page 150) 
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By JOHN PARINA, JR. 
Assistant Editor, STEEL 





Fig. 1—Casting as it appears directly after removal from die 

casting machine. Parts illustrated are M-52 fuse heads. At 

base of each fuse head are die cat threads made without a 
parting line 


Fig. 2—One of many peacetime products produced is this 

scalp massaging machine. Entire housing is made of two cast- 

ings; it is ready for assembly after inclusion of motor, and 
vibrator parts 


Fig. 3—Meotor bell and cooling fins die cast to form an integ- 
ral unit. All holes in part are cored, and only punch press work 
required is for trimming flashes 


Fig. 4—Front frame bracket for business machines. Close 

adherence to high tolerances must be maintained so that 

shafts and gears carried by bracket can be assembled accur- 
ately and without difficulty 


Fig. 5—Operation shown de-gates six castings at once. Fuse 
heads drop on to conveyor which carries them past series of 
inspection positions 


Fig. 6—Setup used for Cronak process. Trays of parts being 
lifted from final rinse are ready to be placed on conveyor which 
will carry them through drier located in background 


Fig. 7—Exit end of drier, Parts are given final inspection and 
are then ready for packing 
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Fig. 12—High speed welded 
fan and jig in which it is 


welded 


Fig. 13 — Lower section of 
welded gear reduction hous- 
ing utilizes subassemblies 


Fig. 14 — Types of welded 
joints which deserve design 
consideration 


Fig. 15 — One subassembled 

component of a_ weldment. 

Welding is completed before 
further assembly is done 


Fig. 16—Welded subassembly, 
welding is readily accessible 


Fig. 17—Weldment of which 
subassemly shown in Fig. 16 
is a part 


Fig. 18—Stiffener arrangement 
on underside of shallow ma- 


chine bed 








WELDED 


PRODUCTION and application of components having 
been considered in the preceding article, the subject of 
fabrication from the designer’s viewpoint in developing a 
weldment is the next consideration. The first aspect covers 
the type and extent of available equipment in a weldery 
which will produce the pieces designed. This is impor- 
tant, as the more flexible and extensive the equipment, the 
more freedom there is in design. In addition, when quan- 
tities are involved, advantage may be gained in designing 
the job to suit particular facilities of a weldery. Usually, 
it is well to consult with the engineering staff of the weld- 
ery most likely to be involved regarding these matters, 
particularly if repetitive items are contemplated. 

Fabrication: Production methods concerning fabrica- 
tion of weldments may be considered from two aspects. 
The first involves the extent of what might be termed 
“universal” equipment, such as positioning facilities, auto- 
matic welding units, inspection methods, and stress reliev- 
ing facilities. Many types and sizes of positioning equip- 
ment ere use in welderies today. The second aspect in- 
volves special jigs or fixtures or other types of tooling that 
might be justified or imperative. Usually, if product is to 
any degree repetitive in quantity, the possibilities in spe- 
cial tooling should be considered. 

Also to be considered by the designer to promote econ- 
omy and quality is possibility of breaking up weldment 
into subassemblies in sizes to suit positioning equipment. 
If final size of the part as designed exceeds limits of avail- 
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Such factors of fabrication as freedom of 


design, weld quality, and economy made possible 


by careful positioning of welded joints are discussed in this, the 
second part of a three-part series of articles on theory and 
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Chief Engineer 
Lukenweld Inc. Division 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Coatesville, Pa. 


able equipment, it can perhaps, be redesigned so that a 
minimum of handling of the piece in its final size is neces- 
sary. Often, use of automatic welding equipment with its 
finite scope and features merits a thought in designing the 
weldment, especially in considering the advantage such 
equipment offers for cost reduction. 

With special tooling, designer should keep in mind that 
he is dealing still with rough component parts despite 
measures that might have been taken to minimize toler- 
ances. Weld shop tooling naturally is more restricted than 
that usually available in machine shops. Tools, such as 
jigs or fixtures, should be designed with the necessity of 
flexibility in mind. Special tooling also might be manda- 
tory in order to hold components in proper relation to 
each other during the welding operation. Fig. 12 shows a 
special fixture with weldment in place. 

Although subassemblies frequently are important to de- 
signers of weldments, design limitations often prohibit 
their use. Obviously, the more work done on small pieces, 
the easier and quicker will be the completion of final as- 
sembly. A.completely welded subassembly is shown in 
Fig. 15 and the final weldment in Fig. 13. Here, design 
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controls method of fabrication, for the lower flange mem- 
ber could be made in one piece. In that case, at least a 
portion of subassembly welding would have been required 
on the larger and more cumbersome piece. 

Subassemblies of components should be made so that 
particular portions in certain instances can be sized before 
they become part of final weldment. This practice helps 
insure that final weldment is close to required dimensions. 
Where tolerances have accumulated, straightening or trim- 
ming might be involved. Effect of the welding on com- 
pleted subassembly from standpoint of warpage or shrink- 
age has been eliminated as a factor on the finished weld- 
ment. 

Sometimes in very complicated structures involving con- 
siderable welding, various subassemblies are stress relieved 
before being assembled into the whole structure to reduce 
accumulation of residual stresses. 

Subassemblies also facilitate inspection of welds. At 
times, where x-ray inspection is specified, subassembly 
welding is necessary; if the welding were not completed 
and x-rayed in the subassembly, the interference of ad- 
jacent components in the completed assembly might make 
it impossible to x-ray or repair such welds. 

At times, subassemblies are welded completely when 
they include compartments subjected to pressure tests or 
oil retention specifications. Tests are made and necessary 
repairs completed on the subassembly piece. Clearly, such 
practice is more economical than to atiempt such work on 
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the final piece, if only from the stand- 
point of relative bulk to be handled in 
testing and repairing, 

An important reason for careful con- 
s'deration of subassembly possibilities in 
design is provision of maximum access 
for greatest possible amount of welding 
to be done, for the more accessible the 
welding, the less it will cost. Also, quality 
is more readily achieved if welding 
operator can work under open or accessi- 
ble conditions. Fig. 16 illustrates a sub- 
assembly on which all welding to be done 
is before the operator, Fig. 17 shows 
completed weldment with subassembly 
in place. Obviously, welding has been 
simplified since the joining welds be- 
assemblies are 
completed by working through access 
If welding had not 
been completed in the subassembly it 


tween sub and main 


openings shown, 


> « 





















Fig. 19—Two halves of large 
welded maehine part which are 
welded into one piece after ship- 


ment to destination 


would have had to be performed through 
such openings. This would have necessi- 
tated use of a mirror by the welder 
with resulting slow and consequently 
expensive welding. 

At times it is advantageous to design 
so that progressive subassembly is pos- 
sble. Thus, one portion of weldment 
is completed before it is assembled and 
welded to other components as a step 
in final assembly of completed weld- 


ment. 

When maximum access is provided, 
by subassembly practice or other design 
control, inspection can be more con- 
clusive. Fig. 13 illustrates design for 
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accessibility with elliptically shaped open- 
ings permitting access to inner side of 
the joints to be welded. Here, desirable 
structural qualities of a box member are 
not sacrificed for access, but care has 
been taken in shaping openings so that 
abrupt discontinuities in contour of mem- 
bers are avoided. 

Welded joints of maximum quality 
and predictability from standpoint of 
either external contour or internal sound- 
ness are almost impossible to execute 
with the manual arc if joint is not reason- 
ably accessible from both sides, How- 
ever, at certain points where stresses 
are of secondary nature and fatigue 
loading is not present in structures, joints 
do not require work on both sides. 

In addition to type of welded joints 
used, their position in the weldment 
deserves careful design consideration for 
several important reasons besides po- 
sitioning them for maximum access. 
Where machined surfaces occur in de- 
sign, care in placing joints can effect 
economy as shown in the comparative 
illustration of Fig. 14. Clearly, if joint 
is placed as in Fig. 14a, a portion of 
deposited weld metal will be removed 
in machining operations, Depositing weld 
metal is expensive and removing it is 
wasteful. Joint placed as shown in Fig. 
14b shows how the amount of necessary 
weld metal has been reduced. As illus- 
trated, it need only have the cross- 
sectional area of that shown in Fig. 14a 


Fig. 20—Types of intersections 
without, and with spline piece 
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With high-solids lacquers providing 

coatings of twice the usual thickness, 

finishing departments can turn out far 

more work with no increase in space, manpower, 
or equipment. Each coat now does the work of two! 
Higher percentages of lower-viscosity nitrocellulose 
have made this possible. Increased thickness and 
protection are noticeable only after drying. 
Investigate high-solids lacquers now . . . for high-speed 
finishing of metal, wood, fabric, rubber, leather, 
paper, plastics ...and see what time 


and money you can save. 
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SCALE 1° = 10’ 


after it is machined. Economy may be 
possible by positioning a joint as shown 
in Fig. 14c which eliminates kerf and 
its cost, or 14d which also simplifies fit- 
ting, in contrast to the same joint de- 
tailed in Fig. 14a. 

At times, spoked or diagonal members 
are indicated by design considerations 
and their intersection usually presents a 
type of joint difficult to fit and costly 
to weld if proper external contours are 
Shown in Fig. 18 is 
a diagonal pattern of box stiffeners on 
the underside of a machinery bed which 
is highly desirable from the standpoint 
rigidity. However, their 
central intersection presented a problem 
of the nature just described. By utilizing 
a flame-cut central member, square joints 
at the intersection were obtained, hence, 
fitting and welding were simplified. 

Fig. 19 shows a simple treatment of 
an intersection of spokes. Central mem- 
ber in this is a subassembly so designed 
that spokes do not converge on each other 
resulting in poor fitting and welding 
conditions. An illustrative sketch show- 
ing the construction of this central hub 
is given in Fig. 21. 


to be maintained, 


of maximum 


At intersections of members subject 
to high stress levels, fatigue, impact, 
or a combination of these, careful de- 
sign treatment is imperative. Contrast- 
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Fig. 21 — Detail 
of construction of 


center hub on 

piece shown in 
Fig, 19 

Fig. 22 — Effects 


of controlling cu- 
mulative tolerances 


ing designs of such an intersection are 
shown in Fig. 20, where left  illustra- 
tion shows intersection as welded with- 
out benefit of a transition member. 
Clearly, in order to provide curved con- 
tours, an inordinate amount of weld 
metal would be necessary. In addition, 
it is practically impossible to execute 
such a welded joint so that full predict- 
able strength will result and, x-ray in- 
spection would be practically impossible 
to obtain. Fitting conditions are poor 
and the excessive amount of weld metal 
adds to warpage and shrinkage prob- 
Desirable features of a_ similar 
joint as executed in the right illustra- 
tration are self-evident, 


lems. 


Designers should remember the gen- 
erality that in a weldment the fewer 
separate and different components re- 
quired, the cheaper and better the de- 
sign will be. 

At times, particularly with secondary 
members such as ribs or stiffeners, slight 
changes will permit uniformity in size 
of different components. Such considera- 
tion might make quantity production 
by blanking economically possible. An- 
other somewhat minor consideration is 
difficulty caused to assembler or fitter 
in trying to identify parts that appear 
almost the same. 

Designer should keep in mind, also, 











TOLERANCE ON WIDTH #1/16 


ese 
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possible utilization of hot rolled bar 
stock, Often such material can be used 
by making a slight change in dimension 
of a given cross-section to conform to 
standards. 

All components, regardless of method 
of producing them, are subject to di- 
mensional tolerances. Designer must keep 
this in mind for economy and good 
fit-up so that he can control ill effects 
of cumulative tolerances. Fig. 22 gives 
a simple illustration of a typical weld- 
ment in which the designer has kept 
cumulative tolerances in mind. Draw- 
ing at left shows a partial cross-section. 
That at right shows a similar cross-section 
in which the point has been ignored. 

Shrinkage and warpage problems which 
exist in production of weldments will 
continue to be a factor so long as dras- 
tic heat gradients occur during welding. 
A degree of experience is needed to he 
able to predict such effects and to con- 
trol and counteract them. It is impossible 
to discuss this factor here in detail. The 
designer should, however, sense the gen- 
eral aspects of such phenomena so that 
he does not develop designs that may 
be impossible to produce within neces- 
sary tolerances, 

Warpage will occur to a great or little 
degree depending on the relative size 
of given welds and their distances from 
the neutral axis of assembly. This is 
due simply to relative ability of a member 
to resist shrinkage stress imposed at dif- 
ferent points in its cross-section with 
respect to the neutral axis of that cross- 
section. 


Welding results in shrinkage both lon- 
gitudinally and at right angles to weld 
metal. The extent varies for sizes as 
well as types of welds. When number 
of different sizes and types of welds 
which occur in an average weldment 
and their length and position with re- 
spect to each other are considered, it 
can be realized that control of warpage 
is to a large degree a matter of practical 
experience, Sequence of welding also 
should be carefully controlled as a coun- 
teracting measure. At times, special 
fixtures are used to restrain warpage. 

Conditioning and Inspection Meth- 
ods: Following completion of welding, 
it is an established practice to condi- 


(Please turn to Page 155) 
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The same attention and expediency with which heavy 
plates and structurals are handled at Hanlon-Gregory 
—are given to a// orders... Nuts, bolts, screws, rivets 
—that require protection against rust—al/ receive the 
best possible coating of protective zinc. 
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IT IS common practice to remove the 
oxide film from steel, preparatory to fur- 
ther processing, by acid pickling of the 
metal usually in a sulphuric acid bath. 
This treatment results in a waste liquor 
consisting essentially of a solution of 
ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid. 

Many steel companies can dispose of 
this liquor only after treating it with 
lime to neutralize the free acid and pre- 
cipitate the iron. The lime treatment 
commonly used for waste pickle liquors 
is expensive; sometimes the overall cost 
of disposing of the spent liquor is as 
great as the cost of pickling. Thus an 
understanding of the factors involved in 


Fig. 1 
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Nomograph for acid waste treatment 
Fig. 2—Rate of removal of iron from pickle liquor with 
representative pulverized limestones 


ALKALINE AGENT 
POUNDS PER GALLON 


Substantial economy can be realized by using high-calcium 
limestone to neutralize free acid and precipitate part of the 
iron, and by use of lime to complete treatment 


GH LING 


the treatment of waste pickle liquors is 
of importance for the most efficient op- 
eration of the process under a particular 
set of conditions. 

Details of a limestone-lime split treat- 
ment giving substantial economy in waste 
pickle liquor treatment were first made 
known by Richard D. Hook, C. J. Lewis, 
and W. W. Hodge in a paper presented 
as part of the symposium on industrial 
wastes before the Division of Water, 
Sewage, and Sanitation Chemistry at the 
108th meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society in New York’. 

The Sharon Steel Co. co-operated in 
the investigation by permitting the au- 


UU 


thors to make plant scale runs of this 
process in its pickle liquor treatment 
equipment. These trial runs successfully 
demonstrated the practicability of the 
split limestone-lime treatment in their 
plant, which was currently using quick- 
lime to provide the complete treatment. 
After a 30-day test period with its own 
operators, this plant adopted the split 
treatment because of its manifest eco- 
nomy over the use ‘of quicklime ex- 
clusively, 

A scheme previously had been pre- 
sented* whereby the determination of 
the basicity factor of an alkaline agent 
and the acid value of a waste liquor 







































































CONNECT SCALES A AND B WITH A STRAIGHTEDGE AND READ THE 


RESULT ON SCALE C 
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~ KIND OF CASTINGS 
umm that Steam “Jurbines Regutre 


Every square inch of a steam turbine housing has to be absolutely dependable when the 
pressure’s on... that’s why there’s more to the 8,025 and 6,020-pound housings illustrated 
above than meets the eye. PSF employs a distinctive technique on high-pressure castings 
to secure both correct analysis and the most favorable texture—close grained and high in 
strength—resulting in a correspondingly high factor of reliability in service. On any steel 
casting requirements, and especially on pressure jobs—steam or hydraulic—call in PSF 
to work with you for best results. 
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TABLE I 

BASICITY FACTOR OF LIMESTONE AS GRAMS EQUIVALENT CaO PER GRAM SAMPLE 

Boiling 
Time-Hr. Samples Ground To Pass Mesh No.: 
30 65 80 100 200 

\% 0.4443 0.4572 0.4798 0.4874 0.5231 

1 0.4571 0.4879 0.5030 a ee 

1% 0.4736 0.5088 0.5170 | Rete eee 

2 0.4855 0.5211 SE ee es 

2% 0.5249 PVE oe PeMARR WS ORR yok SL RM ie AE ATER. Wg 

3 Baia 2 eee eles Namie Agee eminem ng aah tee Fas, «3 CUM AA aes Ot SY oem mo alee eg 
TABLE Il 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS WHEN MATERIALS WERE IGNITED IN MUFFLE AT 900° C® 





Basicity Factor of Quicklime 








Boiling 
Time-Hr. Rotary Ignited Shaft Ignited 
4 0.9340 0.9363 0.8674 OU.8891 
Me she 0.8809 
] 0.8842 
Bw Si ee woe ane 9 ee se ON eee 0.8880 
® Average of three determinations in each case. 
TABLE Ill 
SCREEN ANALYSIS OF PULVERIZED LIMESTONE TESTED 
—65 —100 —200 
Limestone +65 +100 +-200 +3825 —325 
A 0.0% 1.5% 10.0% 28.0% 60.4% 
B 2.1 5.9 20.4 87.9 31.2 
Cc 0.0 0.4 0.8 85.0 13.0 
D 1.2 3.8 10.3 41.9 40.7 
E 0.2 0.7 1.9 15.0 81.7 
F 0.2 1.0 12.8 33.6 51.7 
G 0.2 1.6 11.7 83.5 2.5 
H 0.0 0.3 7.0 33.5 58.0 
I 0.0 0.0 4.0 21.5 74.2 





provide a rapid method for calculating 
the proportions of the two materials 
which should be combined to effect a 
This procedure has the 
advantage of quickly measuring the 
available basicity of an alkaline agent 
under the conditions of the treatment 
and eliminates speculation concerning the 
applicability of basicities calculated from 


desired result. 


chemical analysis. 

Extensive demon- 
strated the reliability of this procedure 
as applied to treatment of waste pickle 
liquors. Outlines of specific methods for 
determination of basicity factors of neu- 
lime, 


investigation has 


limestone and 
and acid the waste pickle 
liquors to be treated are given in fol- 


tralizing agents, 


values of 


lowing paragraphs. 

Basicity Factor of Limestone: Basicity 
factors are of particular use in evaluat- 
ing the available alkalinity of limestone 
and lime because the chemical analysis 
of these substances is time-consuming 
and the results give limited information 
concerning the reactivity of the mate- 
rial. The term, factor,” is 
used to represent grams of calcium oxide 
per gram of alkaline agent. The meth- 
od evolved for determining the basicity 
factor of limestone or lime reflects the 
value of the substance as a neutralizing 
agent under the conditions of use. 

In the development of the procedure, 
2f Bellefonte pulverized lime- 
stone and of «hit-kiln and rotary-kiln 
lime produced from the same source 


“basicity 


samples 
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were selected as representative of good 
grades of high-calcium limestone and 
lime. Sulphuric acid was used to decom- 
pose the samples because the spent 
liquor from the sulphuric acid pickling 
of steel is a typical industrial waste where 
it was desired to demonstrate the prac- 
tical application of the method. Basicity 
factors were determined on a series of 
samples of different particle size pre- 
pared by grinding portions of the orig- 
inal 30-mesh material until all the por- 
tions passed through a given standard 
screen. 

Procedure: Weigh accurately a 
2-gram sample of pulverized lime- 
stone, representative of its condition 
at the time of use, into a 500-mil- 
liliter Erlenmeyer flask containing 10 
milliliters of distilled water. Run 
in from a buret the amount of 0.5 N 
sulphuric acid estimated to decom- 
pose the sample completely, and add 
30-35 ml in excess. Boil sample, 
adding water to make up evapora- 
tion loss, until decomposition ap- 
pears to be complete. Cool to room 
temperature, wash down inside of 
flask, add two drops of phenol- 
phthalein, and titrate to the usual 
end point with 0.5 N sodium hy- 
droxide. Calculate the net acid re- 
quired in terms of equivalent cal- 
cium oxide. 

When several samples are run at 
the same time, it is convenient to 
condense a part of the water vapor- 
ized during boiling by circulating 
cold water through narrow U-tubes 
inserted two-thirds of the way to the 
bottom of the flasks. Single tubes 
made from 6 mm soft glass may be 


used, or a series can be made in one 
piece from a length of tubing. 

Each of the figures in Table I 
represents the average of three de- 
terminations of basicity factor for 
the several particle sizes. The av- 
erage of six determinations of basic- 
ity factor on samples of this lime- 
stone, after calcining in a muffle at 
900° C and slaking in boiling water 
by the procedure to be described, 
was 0.5230 gram of calcium oxide 
per gram of sample. This value was 
taken to represent the maximum of 
possible basicity of the limestone un- 
der the conditions of calcination. 
Where a basicity factor is calculated 
from the chemical analysis, the value 
is 0.5334, or about 2 per cent higher 
than actual basicity. Results in 
Table I were obtained by boiling 
samples (except 30 mesh) until maxi- 
mum basicity was realized. These 
findings illustrate the greater reac- 
tivity of the more finely pulverized 
limestones. 

Basicity Factor of Lime: 
cination of limestone some of the calcium 


Upon cal- 


and magnesium oxides may combine with 
silica, alumina, and iron oxide to form 
compositions which are insoluble even 
in moderately concentrated acids; the 
available neutralizing value of the sub- 
stance is thereby reduced. On the other 
hand, certain complex calcium and mag- 
nesium silicates in limestone may decom- 
pose when the stone is calcined. Tem- 
perature of calcination and the particle 
size of the product are important factors 
governing the availability of its neutral- 
izing value. Basicity factors were deter- 
mined on samples of rotary-kiln and 
shaft-kiln lime, produced from the same 
source of limestone, to define the dif- 
ference in reactivity which may exist be- 
tween these two types. The procedure 
used is as follow: 

Procedure: Using a _ weighing 
bottle, weigh accurately about 1.3 
grams of lime and transfer the sam- 
ple to a small porcelain crucible. 
Place the crucible upright in a 250- 
ml beaker containing 15 ml water. 
Cover the beaker, heat the water to 
boiling, and tip crucible to fill it with 
hot water. Continue heating for 
several minutes to slake lime com- 
pletely. Scrub crucible inside and 
out with a rubber “policeman,” wash 
and remove it, run in from a buret 
the quantity of 0.5 N_ sulphuric 
acid required to react with the lime, 
then add 30-35 ml in excess. Wash 
mixture into an Erlenmeyer flask, 
boil, make up evaporation loss with 
water, cool to room temperature, and 
titrate with 0.5 N sodium hydroxide 
to a phenolphthalein end point. 

Data in Table II represent an average 
of three determinations in each case. 
Results are compared with those ob- 
tained when samples of the same ma- 
terials were ignited in a muffle at 900° 
C for 1% hr to eliminate differences 
caused by air slaking and unburned 
stone. For comparison with basicity 
factors, available calcium oxide was de- 
termined by the usual sugar test. Three 
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determinations on samples of rotary kiln 
lime as represented in Table II aver- 
aged 0.8533. This result indicates some 
recarbonation of the lime during stor- 
age. The basicity factor includes not 
only the available calcium oxide but all 
substances in the lime which react with 
aC ids. 

Acid Value of Waste Pickle Liquor: 
The acid value method provides an ex- 
tremely rapid means for determining the 
total sulphate content of a waste pickling 
liquor. Accurate chemical analysis of a 
sample of such liquor requires consider- 
able time. Thus, where the pickling 
liquor is to be completely treated with 
an alkaline agent such as lime or lime- 
stone, the advantages of a rapid meth- 
od for determining the neutralizing value 
of the liquor are obvious. When spent 
pickle liquor is treated with an alkaline 
agent to neutralize the free acid and 
precipitate all the iron, a complex of 
reactions occurs whose precise mechan- 
ism can be established only with diffi- 
culty. From the practical standpoint, 
neutralization of a sulphuric acid liquor 








with lime or limestone, including com- 
plete precipitation of iron may there- 
fore be considered a union of calcium 
and sulphate ions. 

To compute the amount of alkaline 
agent required to neutralize a given 
quantity of acid liquor, it is necessary 
to know only the total sulphate content 
of the liquor. Method developed per- 
mits determination of total sulphate 
within an accuracy of 0.2 per cent. 


Procedure: Pipet 5 ml of the sul- 
phate liquor into 50 ml of distilled 
water in a 250-ml beaker. Run in 
from buret 25-30 ml of 0.5 N sodi- 
um hydroxide in excess of that re- 
quired for complete reaction. Heat 
to boiling for 2 to 3 min, stirring to 
avoid loss by bumping. Prepare a 
filter by placing a No. 42 Whatman 
(or equivalent) filter paper in a 
Buchner funnel, moisten, and apply 
vacuum. Pour about 10 ml of a thin 
slurry of acid-washed asbestos on to 
filter, and rotate funnel rapidly to 
throw the fiber to edges of paper 
and form a good seal. Turn off 
vacuum, and pour boiling mixture on 
filter. Immediately begin applying 
vacuum gradually, taking 15-20 sec 











END MILL CLEANING: Method for cleaning old insulation and 

dried varnish from armatures after stripping, using an end mill with 

a recessed shank placed in an air drill, is a development of engi- 

neers at Middle Atlantic District Maintenance and Repair Shop of 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. Shank is recessed so that end mill can 

be moved freely in slot. Approximately 90 per cent of time former- 
ly spent in doing this work is saved 














to turn it on full, to prevent finely 
divided precipitate from passing 
filter. Wash residue with four 10 
ml portions of water. (In more than 
50 determinations by this method, 
this washing procedure has been 
found adequate to remove all free 
alkali; however, final wash may he 
tested for alkali with phenolphthalein 


paper.). 

Next add about 1 ml bromothymol 
blue for each 200 ml of filtrate, and 
titrate with 0.5 N sulphuric acid to 
pH 7.0. Determine the end point 
by adding a little less than 0.5 ml 
of bromothymol blue to 10 ml of 
the titration mixture in a comparison 
tube and matching the color with the 
standard for pH 7.0. Calculate the 
net sodium hydroxide required to 
grams of sulphate ion per liter. 


Where the acidity value is desired 
for application in lime or limestone neu- 
tralization, the method may be simplified 
by titrating the excess sodium hydroxide 
to a phenolphthalein end point. Use 
of this indicator yields results which are 
slightly high; but where basicity factors 
are determined with phenolphthalein, re- 
sults are slightly low, and in neutraliza- 
tions these effects practically cancel and 
cause an inappreciable error in calcula- 
tions. 

The method has been developed to 
provide the rapidity and accuracy re- 
quired for practical work. It is impor- 
tant that the liquor contain a negligible 
concentration of metals whose hydroxides 
are soluble in excess alkali. For ex- 
ample, a liquor which contained 5 per 
cent of zinc sulphate yielded an acid 
value which was about 2 per cent high. 
Numerous determinations have shown 
that the method outlined is accurate to 
2 parts per 1000. Owing to the fact that 
in neutralizations, it is the availability 
of hydrogen ions which is important, the 
procedure should be applicable to most 
waste acid liquors. 

The Nomograph— Using basicity factors 
and acid values obtained by above rap- 
id analytical procedures reference can 
be made to nomograph given in Fig. | 
from’ which the pounds of neutralizing 
agent per gallon of liquor to be treated 
can be read directly. Where both the 
basicity factor of a lime and the acid 
value of a pickle liquor have been de- 
termined to a phenolphthalein end point 
and the quantity of lime required for 
treatment, determined from the nomo- 
graph, is added to the liquor, it will be 
found that the iron has been removed 
completely. 

Although a quicklime slurry is com- 
monly used for the purpose, the cost of 
pickle liquor treatment can be substan- 
tially reduced in many areas under fav- 
orable conditions by employing a com- 
bination of limestone and lime. In the 
operation of the process based on results 
obtained from experimental plant scale 


(Please turn to Page 154) 
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PLANNING REPLACEMENTS 


Annealing Covers 
Bases —Welded 


Charging Boxes 
Elevated Tanks 
Pressure Vessels 


Steel Stacks 
Weldments 


Accumulator Tanks—-High Pressure 


Large Diameter Pipe & Mains 
Pots—Tin or Galvanizing 
Steel Plate Fabrication 


Storage Tanks — oil-water-acid-propane-butane 


There is no substitute for experience 


Many outstanding steel mills are now 
using General American plate fabri- 
cated equipment which has rendered 
long and satisfactory service. 


Much of this equipment was pre- 
cision fabricated from drawings and 
specifications submitted by the custo- 
mer. Some of this equipment was de- 
signed, fabricated and installed entirely 
by this organization. 
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SALES OFFICE: 





519 Graybar Bidg., New York 17, WN. Y. 








WORKS: Sharon, Pa.; East Chicago, Ind. 
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Ginewell °, ee 
TRANSPORTATION 


steel and alloy plate fabrication 


Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 


Regardless of whether you want us 
to engineer and design the equipment, 
or you design the equipment yourself 
and have us fabricate it to your speci- 
fications, General American is equip- 
ped to do a good job. 


You will be working with an organi- 
zation which has the knowledge, ex- 
perience and shop facilities to produce 
equipment for superior performance. 
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OFFICES: Chicago, Louisville, Cleveland, 





Sharon, Orlando, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, ste 






































A SIZE FOR EVERY TOOLROOM 











No. 130A Hi-Speed Heat-Treating Furnace 


Features counterbalanced door opening upwards. 
4-Burner Unit for 1400 to 2000°F 6-Burner for 1800 
to 2400°F. Firebox 734x13x16'2. With Carbofrax 
Hearth, G.E. Motor and JOHNSON Blower 

4-Burner (illustrated) $295.00 
6-Burner $325.00 














Turn on the Heat 
and You're Ready for ACTION 





No. 70 Hi-Speed Bench Furnace 


Reaches 2250°F. in 30 minutes from a COLD START! 
Firebox 5x734x9. Complete with Carbofrax Hearth, 
G.E. Motor and JOHNSON Blower___ ss sé$.89.50 








e When you want QUICK, high, accurate tem- 
peratures there's no delay when you use Quick- 
Acting JOHNSON Hi-Speed Furnaces. 

Designed primarily for high-speed steels, 
they're READY for ACTION in toolroom or shop. 
Equally efficient for hardening ANY steel tools, 
dies, or small metal parts. 

Remarkably economical in operation, Quick- 
Acting JOHNSON Furnaces cut costs three ways 
. . « Save time, save gas, save space. Write 
today for complete information. 


No. 130 Hi-Speed Heat-Treating Furnace 


Consistently develops 2300°F. in 25 minutes. Four 
burners fire under hearth in 51.x13x13' firebox. 
Complete with Carbofrax Hearth, G.E. Motor and 
JOHNSON Blower $248.00 








No. 120 Hi-Speed Heat-Treating Furnace 


Compact, powerful, and remarkably economical ro 
operate. Reaches 1500°F. in 5 minutes! 2300°F. in 
30 minutes! Easily regulated. Firebox 5x734x13'2. 
Complete with Carbofrax Hearth, G.E. Motor and 
JOHNSON Blower $129.50 





All Prices F.O.8. Factory 
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JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 


573 E. Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowe 
Estoblished 190! 


Please send me FREE Complete Information on 
Quick-Acting JOHNSON Furnaces 
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BOTTLENECK at the standard lead- 
screw tapping machines in one plant has 
been eliminated by a _hand-operated 
shuttle type positioning fixture. This 
fixture, plus slight modification of the 
tool holder, also has made it possible for 
Schneider & Makowski, Inkster, Mich., 
to cut full 100 per cent threads in 
rough (unmachined) sections of heavy 
duty welded pipe stock. Untapped pipe 
is shown in Fig. 1 beside the tinished 
article. 

Difficulty on this job was tapping a 
1%-in, 10 NS thread 4%-in. deep in the 
pipe. Rough inside diameter is approxi- 
mately 1%-in., requiring the tap to cut 
a full 100 per cent thread. Extra torque 
needed to remove the necessary metal, 
plus wide chip of the 10 NS thread, im- 
posed a heavy load on both machine 
and work holding fixture. However, no 
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POSITIONING FIXTURE... 


permits tapping to 4!2-in. depth an unmachined heavy 
walled pipe 


trouble was experienced with the in- 
stallation. 

A standard tap, ground with a long 
chamfer, spiral pointed and mounted 
in a floating tap holder, is used on th: 
machine. Long chamfer distributes load 
on tap and spiral point enables chip to 
be thrown ahead of the tap, thereby 
avoiding tendency of chip to roughen 
threads. Floating tap holder compen- 
sates for slight variations in eccentricity 
of work pieces. 

Power takeoff to drive the tap in this 
design is at base of lead-screw immedi- 
ately above spindle, thus requiring lead- 
screw to function only as lead guide. 
Lead-screw is not subjected to torque 
of driving the tap and, since there is no 
lead-screw wind-up, lead errors are 
minimized. Production of clean, accur- 
ate threads is also helped by the fact 


Fig. 1—Heavy duty welded pipe 

stock of approximately 1% in. 

ID, (bottom) showing amount of 

metal that had to be removed 

to tap cut a full 100 per cent 10 

NS thread 1-5/8 in. diameter, 4% 
in. deep, (top) 


Fig. 2—Hand operated shuttle 
type positioning fixture used in 
conjunction with a manual slide 
lock and a 0.020-in. automatic 
positioning float. Holder permitted 
the loading and unloading of one 
work holder during the tapping 
operation, thus helping to increase 
production 


elimination of wind-up also climinates 
metal piling up on back of tap teeth 
during return stroke. 

Fig. 2 shows the two positions of hand 
operated shuttle type work holder with 
a manual slide lock and a 0.020-in. float 
which automatically positions work piece. 
Holder permits the loading and unload- 
ing of one work holder during the tap- 
ping operation. 

In addition to boosting production 
to a total of 70 pieces per hour, this 
machine, designed and built by Detroit 
Tap & Tool Co., Detroit, practically elim- 
inated rejects, and made possible the 
use of relatively unskilled labor on this 
particular job. 

The work holder, built by Schneider 
& Makowski, is said to have contributed 
greatly to the reduction of manufac- 
turing costs at this particular operation. 
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LARGEST NUTS—EMPIRE Nuts larger than 144” bolt size are pro- WORLD’S LARGEST—This cold-punching machine, fed rectangular 
duced on machines of this type, especially adapted to RB&W require- bars, punches the hole, cuts the blank, chamfers, retrims, repunches to 
ments. Sizes up to 634” across the flats are processed. clear and center the hole, burnishes the sides — everything but tapping. 


We spent millions... 


You pay no more for RBGW 
EMPIRE Nuts, when you buy 
their superior strength, accuracy 
and finish ... and you also get 
freedom from assembly trouble and 
the permanent dependability as- 
sured by the millions RBGW has 
invested in special equipment and 
quality control. 


Quality control is found in 
actual processing as well as in 
the laboratories and inspection 
departments. For example, the 
method of cold-punching 
which RB&W developed has 
the valuable asset of insuring 
continuous inspection as part 
of the manufacturing process. 
Faulty bars cannot escape de- 
tection . . . the nuts must be 
uniform in size . . . and the 


hole must be central and con- 
ACCURATE BEARING —RB&W Semi-finished Nuts have an accurate bearing surface at right 


angles to the axis of the thread. Special facing equipment and quality control insure satisfaction. centric after repunching. 
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NEWEST MACHINES—RB&W works constantly to develop and per- HIGHEST SPEED—One thousand -inch Square Nuts a minute is the 
fect new processes. These machines are radically different in design and pace of this machine which eats up a ton of steel every three hours. The 
principle . . . are the only ones of their kind in the world. raw material is cold-rolled in RB&W’s own bar mill. 




















WIDE RANGE—RB&W produces light, regular and heavy nuts, hot- LARGEST PLANT — RB&W’s Coraopolis (Pa.) plant is the world’s 
pressed, cold-punched, semi-finished and slotted. The 11,040 6-32 nuts largest devoted exclusively to manufacturing cold-punched nuts. Sev- 
in the pile are equal in weight to the single 4” nut. eral millions of nuts are produced and shipped each day. 


RB :W The complete quality line 
101 YEARS " stieng the things that make America eong 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales Offices at: Philadelphia, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Distributors from coast to 
coast. By ordering through your distributor, you can get prompt service for your normal needs from his stocks. Also, the industry's most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 


got! 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL a WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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Two holes in concrete hearth foundation, 2 feet apart, serve as 

guides for oxygen lance which provides well-defined notch, 

3 to 4 in. diameter. Molten metal is cast into a 200 x 28-ft pit 

in 2-ton pigs to facilitate handling by a magnet. Repair work 
started three days after removal of metal 


SHUTTING down a blast furnace for 
bottom and foundation repair involves 
the removal of iron below the taphole. 
The best practice has been to allow the 
iron to cool and then drill, blast and 
lance the skull into small enough pieces 
to permit removal. 
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In July, 1942, the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., at its Indiana Harbor plant, 
had a blast furnace to be shut down for 
repair. It was planned in advance to 
drain the salamander as quickly as pos- 
sible after the blast was shut off by dril- 
ling and lancing a hole below the taphole 


in the base of the furnace while the sala- 
mander was still in a molten condition. 
An estimate was made as to the amount 
of salamander, based on the length of 
time the furnace had been in operation 
and previous practice results, 

A concrete breaking contractor was 
given the job of breaking a hole in the 
foundation about 8 ft high, 6 ft wide and 
9 ft toward the back of the furnace bot- 
tom. Two holes about 8 in. diameter and 
7 ft deep were made in the concrete to 
be used as lance guides — the second 


Left—Molten salamander flowing from hearth foundation notch at 
beginning of tap 


Below—Pit into which salamander was cast into 2-ton pigs 








the Lower the Heat Loss 
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The performance of an insulating firebrick is closely 
related to its weight. The graph illustrates this prin- 
ciple. It shows how you can profit by adopting the in- 
sulating firebrick having the lightest weight consistant 
with load and temperature requirements. 


W1.F.B. Are The Lightest In Their Class 


Because B&W I.F.B. store and conduct less heat than 
heavier I.F.B., they afford faster heating-up time. This 
means that less fuel is required to bring the furnace to 
operating temperature — with consequent savings in 
overall operating costs. 

If you want to take advantage of these lightweight 
insulazing firebrick, your local B&W Refractories Engi- 
neer can help. A postcard mailed today will bring him. 
Or ask for Bulletin R-2-G . . . 20 pages of worthwhile 
refractories information. No obligation, of course. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX. COMPANY 
85 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


BABCOC, 
« WILCOX 














STANDARD engine lathes have 
been adapted for a finishing operation 
on small generator mounting flanges 
by the Apprentice Division of General 
Electric’s Lynn River Works. Pre- 
cision boring and turning machines, 
or automatic lathes normally em- 
ployed, were unavailable. Operations 
involved facing the bolt flange and 
hub, and finish-turning the rabbet, 
with a tolerance of plus 0.000 or 
minus 0.002-in. 

Rabbet diameter sizing cut was 
considerably simplified by this new 
method, which mounts the tool in an 
inverted in a_ bridge-type 
tool holder with a pivoting arrange- 
ment for tool adjustment. The holder 
is attached directly to the carriage 
of the machine and thus is not affect- 
ed by movement of the cross slide. 

For facing cuts, gang tools, in the 
proper relationship to each other, are 
set in the tool block on the compound, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
They are controlled in one 


position 


tration. 





Finishing Mounting (Manges 


-_—of small generators accomplished on standard engine lathes 
when precision boring and turning machines or automatic 
lathes are unavailable 


direction by adjustable stops clamped 
to the cross ways of the carriage, and 
in the other direction by a gage block 
and a standard micrometer stop on 
the main ways. 

Best location for the carriage was 
found to be axially against the gage 
block, between the micro-stop and 
carriage, when facing the flange and 
roughing the rabbet. The last few 
thousandths of movement, which 
rough the diameter of the rabbet, are 
taken by hand. 

When facing the hub and sizing 
the rabbet, the cross slide is located 
against the outer stop on the cross 
ways. The carriage is fed axially until 
it contacts the micro-stop, without the 
block in between. This affords a fin- 
ished diameter on the rabbet from the 
fixed tool attached to the bridge hold- 
er. It also sizes the end of the rim 
adjacent to the rabbet, and the end 
of the hub, by plunge cutting two 
tools held in the tool block on the 
compound. 











hole being about 2 ft above the lower 
hole. Precautions were taken to avoid 
- any appreciable cracks in the base, which 
precluded the possibility of liquid iron 
exploding from moisture in the crack. 
The lower hole was to be tried first and 
if it was found that this was below the 
melt, the higher hole would be used and 
a second attempt made. 


An oxygen line was installed at a point 
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100 ft from the lancing location. The 
pipe line was 1 in. diameter with two 
%-in. valves and 22A20 adaptors, to ac- 
comodate %-in. hose. Six sections, 100 
in. long, were made up from %-in. pipe. 
A supply of aluminum pellets and coke 
screenings were also kept on hand for 
immediate use. 

A pit, approximately 200 ft long and 
28 ft wide, was dug and packed with 








an over-runner through the middle, so 
that the iron could be run into 2-ton in- 
got size pigs for easy handling with a 
magnet. Wood and oil were kept burn- 
ing in the pit to keep it dry and eliminate 
the possibility of an explosion. The blast 
was shut off about 8 a.m., but a light 
rain had soaked the pig bed, making it 
necessary to dry it with oil fires, At 10:44 
a.m. paper, aluminum pellets and coke 
screenings were packed into the lower 
lance guide hole. At 10:45 a.m. the 
lance was started and the lancing opera- 
tion continued until about 75 ft of the 
pipe was consumed. At short intervals 
the lance was removed and a few hand- 
fuls of coke and aluminum pellets were 
thrown into the hole. A new lance was 
started (by heating with a cutting blow- 
pipe) and used until 60 ft more was con- 
sumed, 

The third lance pipe was in service 
when the hole filled with liquid iron, 
which occured at 10:50 a.m, At 11:50 
a.m. the furnace was completely drained 
of its salamander. 

To sum up the oxygen equipment, the 
l-in. diameter line was run from a 1%- 
in. main for a distance of about 300 ft, 
then through 100 ft of %-in. hose, two 
22A20 adaptors, and finally through 100 
ft of %-in. pipe. The %-in, pipe was con- 
sumed until a length of 25 to 40 ft re- 
mained. “Driox” oxygen station pressure 
was 120 psi with a 110 psi at tie-in 
during operation, 


Lance Overshoots Bottom 


When the furnace had cooled, an ex- 
amination was made and it was discovered 
that the lance had come in above the 
bottom, and about 40 to 50 tons of iron 
and some slag remained. Actually 614 
tons were drained from the salamander. 
It was found that a well-defined hole, 
between 8 and 4 in. had been made over 
the full course of the lance. 

With this method of draining, a sav- 
ings of approximately 30 days in time 
was effected. The furnace cooled faster 
because it did not contain a large mass 
of metal and the crews were able to 
start outside and upper repair work with- 
in 3 days. 

At another stack a lance, using a pres- 
sure of 200 psi failed to effect an open- 
ing. By decreasing the pressure to 30 
psi good progress was made with the 
lance, but iron did not flow. The process 
was given up, and the old method of 
blasting was initiated. It was discovered 
that the lance had given the 3% in. dia- 
meter hole, only it was 2 ft below the 
bottom of the salamander. The local 
management not having planned a sec- 
ond choice hole and skeptical of the pro- 
cess, gave up the lancing idea after the 
first attempt failed, which caused a loss 
of time of 25 to 30 days. 
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At right: Operator using one of the two 

Progressive guns in assembling a “walk- 

in” cooler frame. Above: Vering’s simple 
production-boosting installation. 
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PROGRESSIVE } 


It cost them ONLY *3,650... 





Vering Mfg. Co. of Los Angeles builds all kinds of refrigerator 
cabinets, from water coolers to big walk-in jobs. It used to fabricate 
them by drilling, reaming and bolting or riveting. Today, for a 
total cost of only $3,650 for equipment and about $750 for 
installation, Vering produces 30% more cabinets, has cut costs 
per unit, reduced assembly time, and IMPROVED STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY. 


Vering brought its problem to Progressive who studied the 
designs, recommended certain modifications and then designed for 
Vering a simple installation consisting of two portable welding 
guns operating from a single transformer, booster and timer. With 
this, all points on both large and small Vering cabinets can be welded. 


This manufacturer’s experience again proves that “Design for 
Resistance Welding” pays dividends in short as well as long runs. 
We will be glad to help you, too, lower costs, increase output, and 
improve quality by “Design for Welding”. 


Have you seen the Idea book of 100 “Designed for 
Resistance Welding” applications, “Resistance 
Welding at Work”? Ask for Booklet WP-44. 


lolilen f. 3050 E. OUTER DRIVE ¢ DETROIT 12 








RESISTANCE WELDING EQUIPMENT 











graphite product of the United States Graphite Co., 
have proved ideal for holding hot, light oils in torque con- 
verters. Sealing against a lapped metal surface, a Graphi- 
tar seal does not gall or leak hot oil, and it holds a static 
head under pressures up to 100 Ibs./sq. in. It performs 
satisfactorily under maximum operating temperatures 
and its lapped surfaces will not warp or distort. 
Its many outstanding characteristics have earned for 
Graphitar a widespread acceptance among engineers 
throughout industry. Chemically inert, it is used suc- 
cessfully as bearings for conveyor belts in tanks 
containing corrosive solutions. Its exceptional re- 
sistance to heat makes it perfect for bearings in 
ovens, kiln cars, steam dryers, and hot glass con- 
veyors. Clutch release bearings, turbine pack- 
ing rings, elevator gibs, and liquid meter pis- 
tons are just a few of the many industrial 
applications of Graphitar. Mechanically 
strong, yet extremely light in weight, it can 
be machined to tolerances as close as 
.0005” in small sizes. 
Graphitar is constantly solving engi- 
neering and manufacturing difficul- 
ties in nearly every industry. Write 


for complete information on how it 





may help to solve your particular 





problems. 





ETAL MATING 
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Seals made of Graphitar, a carbon- 



































THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY e SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 















CONSTANCY of factors involved in 
producing material by repetitive process- 
es is not obtained. Numerous variables 
associated with quality and production 
occur with more or less mathematical 
regularity about any one desired value. 
Generally, the desired value is the most 
frequently encountered, with values on 
either side occurring with less and less 
frequency between certain limits which 
can, in most cases, be determined by 
statistical methods. 

Regardless of the characteristic shape 
of any curve, there is one thing which 
should be known about any distribution, 
and that is whether or not it takes its 
shape from a chance or nonchance sys- 
tem of causes. To determine this fact 
correctly is one of the important tasks 
of the quality control statistician. 

Chance causes may differ from time 
to time so that a distribution of any one 
variable will have a different form in 
one period than in another. As time pro- 
gresses, an element may periodically 
enter and leave the system. A factor 
may appear in different magnitude from 
time to time, depending upon previous 
processes, or a completely new factor 
may enter or an old established factor 
leave the system. Regardless of these 
situations, one thing is constant whether 
statistical control is practiced or not, 
and that is, that in every manufacturing 
process the manufacturer aims for a 
definite mark in controlling all of his 
processing variables to the end that 
the most satisfactory product may be 
made with the greatest economy. 


Tests Are Helpful 


Knowing the chance system of causes 
from which a distribution arises, it is 
possible by statistical tests to arrive at 
a conclusion as to whether or not a 
group of observations can be regarded as 
having originated from the known sys- 
tem. The one question which must be 
answered is, “Do these data come from 
a constant system of chance causes?” 


Many cases arise in industry where 
it is necessary to evaluate a condition 
by the method of attributes instead of 
variables. In other words, instead of 
evaluating a condition numerically, it 
must be measured by a certain character- 
istic to which it either does or does not 
conform. An example of this type is 
the performance of nozzle assembly on 
an open-hearth pouring ladle, In order 
to facilitate the pouring operation, it is 
necessary to have a nozzle assembly which 
will operate smoothly and give a good 
shut-off from ingot to ingot, and inas- 
much as the evaluation of this condi- 
tion depends on the judgment of the 
operator, it is evident that it can only be 
recorded as satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
A frequency distribution of the daily 
percentage of nozzle assemblies giving 
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unsatisfactory results is the familiar frac- 
tion defective curve found in practically 
all cases where conditions are considered 
as conforming or nonconforming. 
Though statistical tests bear out the 
inference of visual inspection and con- 
sidered judgment, one can only arrive 
at the probable conclusion that a given 
set of data did or did not come from 
a controlled system of chance causes. 
Furthermore, it cannot be determined 
from a frequency distribution whether 
more than one level of control is included 
in the data, nor can the existence of 


It is believed that, in general, this con- 
clusion holds true in this type analysis. 

Control of a production process con- 
sists essentially in determining immedi- 
ately the degree of success being at- 
tained and a system of repeating this 
determination from time to time as a 
matter of routine. There are, however, 
certain processes where the actual mea- 
sure of effectiveness is not only time- 
consuming, but in addition may be so 
destructive of material that repeated 
measurements at short intervals are eco- 
nomically undesirable. An instance of 


AUNT 


Ue of Statiatical Methods 


In Quality Control Program 


Scope of material includes a comparison of two common meth- 

ods of presenting data as well as certain representative applica- 

tions for obtaining quality and production control in manu- 
facturing processes 


By W. T. ROGERS 
Metallurgical Statistician 
National Tube Co. 
Lorain, O. 
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trends be detected. One therefore is 
forced to the conclusion that frequency 
distributions are not suited to the routine 
analysis of observed data in a manufac- 
turing process. 

If one wishes to know the whole story 
relative to the chance or nonchance oc- 
currence of observed values, the control 
chart is of inestimable value, in that 
it tells: 

1. The state of statistical control. 

2. The evidence of more than one 
level of control. 


8. The existence of nonchance causes. 
4. The existence of cycles or trends. 


It is often necessary, in an industrial 
process, to evaluate the results obtained 
by changing a process in order to de- 
termine whether an additional change 
will give a more uniform product. A 
common method of making such com- 
parisons is the frequency distribution 
from which an opinion is formulated on 
the basis of congruity of two curves. 
Where chance factors of variation are 
numerous and nonchance conditions like- 
ly to arise, the control chart is more 
desirable that the frequency distribution. 
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this kind is the metallic coating of steel 
pipe by the hot dip galvanizing process. 

In cases of this kind, it is generally 
much more desirable to have a method 
which will give rapidly, without the de- 
struction of finished product, a measure 
which indicates a certain value that is 
highly correlated to the variable under 
consideration, Instruments now are avail- 
able which give quickly, and without 
destructive testing, numerical values 
which are highly correlated to the actual 
coating weight. It is necessary only to 
obtain a suitable instrument and to de- 
velop the relationship between the values 
obtained by its use and the actual coat- 
ing weights obtained by more precise 
methods, 

Another type of problem frequently 
encountered in industry is one in which 
the end result of a process must be de- 
termined in one of the preliminary stages 
of manufacture. A good example of this 
is the chemical analysis of steel. The 
steel manufacturer must accept steel based 
on the analysis of the metal in the as- 
cast condition (ladle analysis). The ladle 
analysis which is taken directly from 
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the molten steel represents the greatest 
degree of homogeneity in chemical con- 
stituents that is possible to obtain, while 
the check analysis, due to the physical 
characteristics of the solidification proc- 
ess, is subject to considerable variation. 
In view of this condition, it is necessary 
for the metallurgist, charged with the 
responsibility of accepting material to 
meet certain specifications, to know 
something about the relation between 
the ladle analysis and check analysis. 

Thus it can be seen that by setting 
up statistical relationships based on re- 
liable past experience, statistical methods 
of control are not only practical but are 
a valuable adjunct to any control pro- 
gram. 

The place of multiple correlation in 
a quality control program has only re- 
cently been given adequate recognition. 
In the past, when trying to isolate the 
individual effect of numerous variables 
on a quality characteristic, it was felt 





necessary to accumulate an enormous 
quantity of data so that each supposedly 
related variable could be more or less 
stabilized. Fortunately, however, re- 
search workers in other fields have de- 
veloped methods of multiple correlation 
whereby regression constants may be 
worked out simultaneously on several 
variables at one time. With the adoption 
of these methods in industry it has been 
found that highly reliable data can be 
obtained with a limited supply of data. 


Factors Affecting Surface Finish 


For example, it was desired to de- 
termine the factors affecting the surface 
quality of a certain grade of open-hearth 
steel billets with the view to reducing 
the inspection rejects and thereby in- 
crease the yield of good product. A re- 
view of the data revealed that there 
were 131 heats on which complete in- 
formation was available and there were 
21 variables which were thought to be 











GAS ANALYZER: Made 11 |b lighter by use of magnesium than the 

20-lb apparatus it replaces, this analyzer is constructed of extruded 

tubing and plate and finished with aluminum paint. It is used by Dow 

Chemical Co. for determining amount of carbon dioxide, carbon mon- 

oxide and oxygen in system, and must be carried frequently by tech- 

nician who takes gas samples at different locations on all three floors 
of building. It is easy to handle and sturdily constructed 











contributing causes to the variability of 
surface quality. Of these 21 factors six 
were considered of sufficient significance 
to be included in a final multiple cor- 
relation analysis. 

Only close co-ordination of control 
charts and correlation, when dealing 
with operations such as exist in steel 
plants, where isolation of factors causing 
trouble is extremely difficult, is it possible 
for a control program to develop its 
maximum efficiency. The control chart 
tells the state of control present in a 
variable but it does not tell whether the 
average level of control and the vari- 
ability observed is the condition desired. 
Evaluating the desired level of control 
is the function of correlation. It is there- 
fore evident that the value of each meth- 
od will be greatly enhanced by a co-ordi- 
nation of their use. 

It is not always possible to wait until 
a large backlog of data has been accumu- 
lated before attempting an analysis of 
the various factors related to quality, 
for while thus marking time, product 
continues to be manufactured and if the 
quality characteristic is not controlled at 
a desirable level, continued production 
entails unnecessary loss of both material 
and money. Furthermore, changes cannot 
be made promiscuously by the trial and 
error method because such practice is 
as likely to affect the quality of the 
product adversely as it is to improve it. 
In other words, making changes without 
foundation is unlikely to be more ad- 
vantageous than pursuing a set course. 
Essentially the same problem is present 
here as in the example of multiple cor- 
relation mentioned previously. The prob- 
ably related factors are numerous, the 
data are limited, and in addition it is 
necessary that results be known as soon 
as possible in order that rejects may be 
kept at a minimum and the best possible 
quality of product made. 


From a paper presented last week at the 
annual. meeting of- the American Society for 
Metals, Cleveland. 


Plug Gage Bushings 


“Go” and “no-go” plug gage bushings 
are being carried in stock in “rough” 
form, ready for finishing for immediate 
shipment in 40 standard sizes each by 
Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit. They range 
from a finished gage diameter of 
0.366-0.406 in. to a finished gage dia- 
meter of 1.501-1.531 in. 

Rough ring gage bushings of Carboloy 
for gages ranging from 0.059 to 1.510 in. 
in diameter also are available. Outside 
diameter of these bushings range from 
% to 14% in. 

All stock gage bushings are of Grade 
44A, selected for its exceptional resist- 
ance to wear. 
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This is a brass part for an airplane 
engine oil strainer — forged and 
machined by Scovill. An interesting 
job — but tolerances aren’t too 
tough. Notice that the cavity in 


NON-FERROUS 


When SCOVILL becomes your METAL-PARTner... 
you can avoid headaches on machined forgings like this 


the large end is held to +.002; 
the center of the hole through the 
bottom boss, to +.005 off the 
center line of the part proper; and 
the outside of the boss, to +.003. 





If your metal parts present more 
difficult problems than that, why 
not unload part of your headache on 
us. Because we’ve solved such a 
wide variety of nonferrous forging 
problems, there’s a good chance 
that we can be of real assistance to 





Please send me information about your metal-working facilities. 
lam interested in metal forgings for the applications checked: 


Forgings Division 
QDAircraft (Fire Extinguishers 20 Mill Street 
(Automobiles C)Household Appliances | Waterbury 91, Connecticut 
(Band Instruments (Industrial Instruments 
(Blow Torches - (Plumbing Goods 
(Cameras () Pumps ITI, i cesinsiicksonnsniaclchpaiactereti adhseabenihesceteiaeteaselintagancuncvensnqneiiakhininannibiciadilahd 
(JCommunication Equipment C)Valves 


(Compressed Gas Cylinders 











' and mail it today. 


() Welding Equipment 


you in suggesting design improve- 
ments or manufacturing economies, 
or both. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Give us a chance to prove to you 
that you can save time, trouble and 
money by making us your METAL- 
PARTner. Fill in the coupon below 
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THE LIGHT metal jig illustrated in the accompanying 
story-telling photos was developed at the Naval Ordnance 
Materials Handling Laboratory, U. S. Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Hingham, Mass., to facilitate the palletization of am- 
munition in tanks or other cylindrical objects. It is part of 
the Navy’s intensive and successful effort to increase the ef- 
ficiency of its materials handling operations, even in peace- 
time. 

Because this particular development has broad possibili- 


Fig. 1—Upper framework is adjusted to load by pantograph arrangement 


Fig. 2—After application of steel straps, jigs are detached and rolled away to be used over 
again. Photos from “The Palletizer” 


Fig. 3—Upper layers cannot push lower units out of place, so facilitates movement 
of load from end of production line to free area for strapping 





Fig. 4—Jig has adjustable hooks on bottom member which lock around side stringers of all SJ 
standard Navy pallets 





USE BATTERY TRUCKS 


le 


for most efficient 


STOP-and-GO handling § 






















In Industrial Trucks, 
Alkaline Batteries Give You 
These Important Advantages 


@ They are durable mechanically; 
grids, containers and other structural 
parts of the cells are of steel; the 
alkaline electrolyte is a preservative 
of steel. 


@ They can be charged rapidly; 
gassing cannot dislodge the active 
materials. 


» +» ALKALINE BATTERIES 
for most economical power 


@ They withstand temperature 
extremes; are free from freezing 
hazard; are easily ventilated for 


rapid cooling. I ; ’ ' 
n moving materials to and from a production machine, an 


industrial truck will usually make 14 or more moves forward, 
backward, up and down. A battery-powered industrial truck 
has natural advantages in this and other stop-and-go handling 
services because of its superior maneuverability, high avail- 
ability and extremely dependable operation. It gets the nec- 
essary surges of power instantly from its battery, yet cor- 
sumes no power during stops. Thus it not only uses power 
with high efficiency but the current used for charging its 
batteries is the lowest-cost power available. 

Its electric-motor drives for traction and lifting, oper- 
ate quietly, without vibration, and with almost neg- 
ligible repair requirements. With batteries exchanged’ two 
or three times per 24-hour day, the truck is continuously 
supplied with power. So except for the few minutes needed 
to exchange batteries, the truck need not stop work for 
servicing of its power unit. 

For stop-and-go material-handling work, therefore, a 
battery industrial truck is an inherently dependable and 


@ They are foolproof electrically; 
are not injured by short circuiting, 
reverse charging or similar accidents. 


@ They can stand idle indefinitely 
without injury. Merely discharge, 
short-circuit, and store in a clean, 
dry place. 


@ They are simple and easy to 
maintain. 








® ' ; 
economical machine. . . especially when powered by Edison 
Vale); Alkaline batteries. With steel cell construction, a solution 
that is a natural preservative of steel, and a fool-proof elec- 


trochemical principle of operation, they are the longest- 
lived, most durable, and most trouble-free of all batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, New Jersey. In Canada: International Equip- 
ment Company, Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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ties for use as a materials handling aid, 
it is worthy of study. As shown in Fig. 
4, the jig consists of a light metal frame- 
work which has hooks on the bottom 
member arranged to slide in and out so 
they will lock around the side stringers 
of all standard Navy pallets used in the 
Navy’s fork-truck-pallet handling system 
and also increasingly employed by indus- 
try in general, 

After a jig has been locked in position 
at each end of the pallet, the upper 
framework can be adjusted by means of 
a pantograph arrangement to accommo- 


date any reasonable overlap or underlap 
between the goods carried and the bed 
of the pallet. Notches in the pantograph 
permit it to be locked at the adjustment 
chosen. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the jig is locked 
firmly against the bottom layer of ma- 
terial to be carried. Then when upper 
layers are added, they will not push 
units in the lower layers out of place. 

Then the completely loaded pallet can 
easily be moved away from the produc- 
tion line or the like to be strapped in a 
free area. Note that the ends of the load 





are free from obstructions that would 
make strapping difficult. Of course, 
straps are easily threaded inside the jigs 
so they can be removed in a matter of 
seconds as soon as the steel straps have 
been tightened and locked. Casters on 
the jig permit it to be rolled easily to 
location of next job. 

The Navy has found this development 
particularly valuable in breaking down 
unit loads at marine terminals where 
loads of many types must be taken apart 
for issue to single ships. Obviously, it 
is highly applicable to warehouse work. 





Precautions for Safety in 


HANDLING liquid air presents a 
safety problem so subtle in nature 
that it usually does not receive atten- 
tion in proportion to its potential 
danger. 

Liquid air containers are specially 
constructed to hold a rapidly vapor- 
izing liquid of extremely low tempera- 
ture. The neck of the container is 
long and narrow and has a %-in. ori- 
fice. A special cap is provided for 
this neck which has the double effect 
of keeping foreign matter out of the 








Namilling digi Civ 


By A. A. RAPP 
Safety Supervisor, Lamp Division 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


container and allowing for the escape 
of vaporizing air. If these caps are 
removed from the container for any 
length of time, particularly when 
there is a large amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere, a condensation will 
occur in the neck of container and 
will form an effective plug of ice. 
The rapidly expanding gas then will 
have no means of escaping to the 
outer atmosphere. When this happens, 
it is only a matter of time until enough 
pressure will be built up to cause 






Ice formed in neck of this 
container when cap was re- 
moved, preventing the ex- 
panding air from escaping 
to outer atmosphere, and 
causing it to explode 


the container to blow apart, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

To insure against accidents, the 
following points should be empha- 
sized to employes: 

1. When not in use, liquid air 
cans are to be kept covered at all 
times with the cap which is attached 
to the can nozzle. This will keep at- 
mospheric moisture from condensing 
in the container. 

2. When it is necessary to use a 
funnel in pouring liquid air from one 
container to another, the funnel must 
be put away when the operation is 
completed, and the cap put back on 
the storage can. 

8. If any difficulty is experienced 
in pouring liquid air due to an icy 
obstruction in the neck of the bottle, 
the following procedure should be 
followed: 

A. -Bring the problem to the at- 

tention of the foreman at once. 

B. Remove the can from any coa- 
gested working area while 
waiting for its disposal. 

C. Puncture the obstruction im- 
mediately with a clean rod, 
stick or wire if possible. Do 
not use a heat-producing im- 
plement for this purpose. 

4. (When pouring liquid air, be 
sure the employe’s hands are not cov- 
ered with gloves or rags. Liquid air 
will evaporate very quickly if it 
splashes on bare skin. If it becomes 
trapped in a‘glove or rag, serious 
burns may result. 

5. Keep oil away from liquid 
air. 
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y) ° "s eacy a a -he- , eo a¢ » — 
Hofpenstall Shear Knives It’s easy to talk a good shear knife and build a story around how 


well they’re made BUT, cold records of actual shear knife service in 


have proved their ability a man’s own mill—that’s all that means much to him. That defies 
argument . . . That's the only evidence that we ask you to believe 

to do more work and a that Heppenstall Shear Knives, over a 50 year period, under various 

closely competitive conditions, have delivered more and cleaner 

better job at a lower cost cuts per grind and per dollar of original cost. So, we feel safe in 

saying that they will reduce your shearing costs substantially. Write 





for quotation. Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MANY NEW FINISHES DEVELOPED 
IN JAPAN COMPANY LABORATORY 





Whether sales appeal or surface protection 
is the prime consideration in the finishing 
of your products, laboratory control of 
materials is deeply important to you. 

Here in the modern laboratory shown 
above is where the finishing process really 
begins. Materials are analyzed, tested, 
mixed, applied and baked in trial runs 
before production. Here is where to- 
morrow’s newest and finest coatinés must 
prove their quality to a staff of finishing 
experts. 

Among the new developments of our 
laboratory are special finishes to make your 
products more colorful, attractive and 
durable for today’s competitive market. 
Metallic finishes, for instance, that equal 
plating in appearance, in gold, silver, bronze 
and many colors more attractive 


(Reprints of other advertisements in 


@ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 WEST CHELTEN AVE. BLOG. 
VICTOR 2900 

@ DETROIT, MICH. 

642 NEW CENTER BLDG. 
MADISON 1032 

@ CHICAGO, ILL. 

1609 BANKERS’ BLDG., STATE 3363 


wrinkles, crackles and Hammerloids . 
new plastic coatings in every shade of color, 
so tough and flexible that metals can be 
stamped and formed afler finishing ‘ 
coatings that offer hitherto unheard of re- 
sistance to heat, abrasion and chemical 
action . . . silk screened designs at lower 
cost than you have thought possible .. . 
these and many other new developments of 
modern finishing science are at your 
disposal. 


It is impossible to name all of the finishes 
and services which we provide for our 
customers, because we are constantly dis- 
covering new solutions for the problems 
which are brought to us. Just to give you 
an idea of our scope, however, following is 
a general list: 


this series sent free upon request.) 


Preparation of metals. 

Phosphate coatings. 

Etching of die castings. 

Steel pickling. 

Laboratory control of materials. 

Developing of specific formulas. 

Lacquering, enameling, japanning, 
graining. 

Wrinkle and Hammerloid finishes. 

Roller coating. 

Silk screening. 

Electrostatic spraying and detear- 
ing in continuous line production. 

Processing and packaging for 
export. 


REJECTS COST MONEY 


The lower the reject rate, the lower the 
over-all cost of finishing. This picture 
shows another way in which we simulate 
actual working conditions before starting 
a finishing run. If any mistakes are to be 
made (and everybody makes ’em), they 
are made and corrected in the laboratory 
instead of on the production line. Parts are 





sprayed or dipped, air dried, baked and 
tested for adhesion, sheen, color and various 
other requisites of a perfect finishing job 
before production begins. 

We have over 75,000 feet of space devoted 
exclusively to finishing, processing, assembly 
and packaging. If you have a problem in 
one of these fields, just call HEnderson 5153. 


NOTE: The Japan Company is solelyan 
industrial finishing concern and does 
not manufacture or sell electrostatic 
spraying or detearing equipment. 


@ NEW YORK CITY 
156 EAST 42ND ST., 


@ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
75 WINTON ROAD, 


@ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1905 CONTINENTAL BLDG. 
NEWSTEAD 6075 


LEXINGTON 2-6964 


SOUTH, MONROE 5392 








JAPANNING, ENAMELING 


AND PHOSPHATE COATING 


5103 LAKESIDE AVE. 


HARRY FORSBERG, PRESIDENT 


HENDERSON 5153 






ROLLER COATING 
ELECTROSTATIC FINISHING 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Tool Bits 


Triangular shaped tool bits manufac- 
tured by Weddell Tools Inc., Rochester 
9, N. Y. have been applied to boring bars. 

One or more Tri-Bits are fitted into 
triangular holes, tying the body together 
all around the blade. The triangular 
tool bit is locked securely home into a 
vee by a single lock screw. The blade 
is further backed up and adjustable by 
a single adjusting screw in back of the 


blade. The bits made of high speed 





steel, cast alloys or carbide tipped may 
be reground in individual grinding holder 
and reset to size. 

Boring bars are made standard, with 
plain, straight or tapered shank. They 
are also made special with plain or strip 
pilots integral in the body or in combina- 
tion with other tools as facing or cham- 
fering heads or hollow mills. 


Steel 2/11/46; Item No. 9976 


Self-Cleaning Magnet 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Mil- 
waukee, announces a new self-cleaning, 
rectangular, electro-magnet for use where 
a large amount of miscellaneous iron is 
to be separated. Unit is made complete- 





ly automatic in operation with the aid of 
cross-belt that conveys tramp iron to a 
discard pile, 

Nonmagnetic angles riveted to the 
cross-belt plus a fast belt speed assure 
quick removal of tramp iron from the 
magnet face so that oncoming iron can- 
not pile up and clog this area. Magnet 
is available in widths comparable to that 
of the conveyor belt over which it is to 
be suspended. It is available: in both 
standard and heavy-duty intensities. 

Applications of this magnet include 
where magnetic head pulleys cannot be 
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installed or where excessive main con- 
veyor belt speeds are present. 
Steel 2/11/46; Item No. 9979 
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Center-Driven Lathes 


Four center-driven lathes have been 
designed and built by Snyder Tool & 
Engineering Co., 3400 East. Lafayette, 
Detroit 7. Lathes are hydraulically op- 
erated and electrically controlled and op- 
erate on an automatic work cycle. 

Machines illustrated are left to right: 
No. 42595. A prewar machine for proc- 
essing fabricated steel axle shatt hous- 
ings for trucks. Center drive unit is 
smali with short rear center movement 
actuated by air cylinders. Tail stock 
housing is rigidly mounted. Operations 
include turning various diameters near 
the wheels ends of the housing and fac- 
ing numerous shoulders and flanges. 
No. 47826. Basically the same as No. 
42595 but built to handle heavier cast 
parts, Operations are turning with front 
tool blocks, facing and shouldering with 
rear tcol blocks, which are reversible 
for rough or finish facing. Tail stop as- 
sembly slides in and out of work as an 
assembly. Bottom row, left to right: 
No. 43218. Essentially the same as 
above mentioned machine, but built to 
handle a cast armor plate rotor and de- 
signed with considerable travel of the 
tail stock to provide loading space. Op- 
erations are turning and facing from 
both ends. No. 51113. For processing 
cast armor plate recoil housings. Rear 
tool slides have extremely long travel 


and conventional head stock and motor 
drive to center drive have been eliminat- 
ed. Center drive is direct from motor 
and transmission in rear of machine. 
Operations include turning with front 
tool blocks and facing and shouldering 
with rear tool blocks, 

Steel 2/11/46; Item No, 9981 


Lead Hammer 


Utilizing an entirely new principle of 
hammer design, a new lead hammer 
meets a wide range of requirements. 
Manufactured by Nu Products Co., 1060 
Broad street, Newark 2, N. J., it is made 
of virgin tellurium lead with an anti- 
monial content which minimizes wear, 
and practically eliminates danger from 
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flying chips and splinters, as the head 
actually toughens with use. It will not 
blemish contacting metal surfaces. 
Shaft is double steel rod, cadmium 
plated, and ofters extra strength by the 
duplicate construction. Welded cross 
members on both ends absorb shock 
and impact, thus protecting hands of user 
from vibration of blows. Handle is of 
durable plastic, serrated for sure grip, 
and with safety bulge at end to prevent 
hammer from slipping from hands. Head 
and handle are securely fixed—unique 








(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additiynal information fill in and return the coupon on page 130.) 
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construction prevents loosening. Ham- 
mer is designed for use with one or two 
hands. ‘Weight of head is 5 Ib; head size 
is 4% x 2 in.; handle length, 7 in., and 
overall Jength 16 in. 
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Boring Chuck 


A boring chuck with which it is pos- 
sible to center drill, bore a hole or holes 
and then drill again without removing 
boring chuck, is announced by De Soto 
Tool Co., 16 Sproat street, Detroit 1. 
When drilling is required, operator re- 
moves boring bar, brings chuck to dead- 
center by moving adjusting screw back 
to end of travel and setting to zero; the 
boring chuck is then ready to receive 
the drill chuck. It is held in place by 


two hold-down screws. After center 
drilling and open drilling to required 
size, drill chuck is removed and boring 
bar is inserted again for the boring op- 
eration. In this same manner, it may be 
used as an adaptor for most special tools 
such as end mills, cutters, key-way cut- 
ters, saws, flytools, etc. With the pre- 
cision adjusting screw, provided in all 
chucks, boring bar can be moved to 
within 0.00l-in. of the hole size re- 
quired. This being a positive adjust- 
ment, duplicate holes can be bored by 
setting graduation the same on each 
hole in the series. Construction consists 
of four hardened, ground and lapped 
parts, the shank is alloy steel hardened 
and drawn to a rockwell 45-50, ground 
all over with a taper 0.0003-in. oversize 
at large end to increase the pressure 





New Electronic Device Checks Production 


Further details now have been made 
available on the Lectro-Count, the new 
electronic counting device introduced by 
the Lansing Engineering Co., 934-36 


Clark street, Lansing, Mich. This device 
may be attached to any type of produc- 
tion machine and permanently records 
the number of pieces produced through- 





out a working day. Thus, it aids in mak- 
ing time studies, in time keeping, estimat- 
ing costs and the like. 

The machine includes a large elec- 
tronic control box, for adjustment of 
power requirements, which may be 
located near the machine or remotely. 
A machine counter is located at the 
machine and records the number of parts 
recording 


or operation completed. A 


mechanism may be located in the produc- 


tion superintendent’s office and visualizes 
work progress minute-by-minute. 


The Lectro-Count is actuated by the 
difference in the current consumed by 
the electric motor when the machine is 
idling and the current consumed when 
the motor is doing useful work. 

The primary of the current transformer 
is connected in series with the motor 
driving the machine. The secondary of 
the transformer is connected to the 
Lectro-Count. Power taken from the 
motor circuit in operating the device is 
approximately 7 w. It operates from 
110 v, single phase, 220 v or 440, three 
phase, 60 cycle current. The electronic 
system operates from 110 v single phase 
and consumes approximately 40 w. 

A small current transformer which is 
included, but not shown, is located at 
the junction box close to the motor that 
drives the machine. The electronic con- 
trol box may be placed with others at 
central location remote from the machine. 
From this central location a lead is run 
to the machine counter located at the 
machine. The recording mechanism can 
be located in a central production office 
wired from electric control box. 

The Lectro-Counter takes advantages 
of the ‘maximum current consumed by 
the motor in driving a machine and also 
the time this current will be consumed 
to count and record the number of parts 
or pieces produced. With a calibrated 
dial and switch the Lectro-Count system 
can be quickly adjusted to adapt itself 
to the various machining, forming or 
drilling operations. 

Steel 2/11/46; Item No, 9051 


at this point when inserted in the ma- 
chine. Dove-tail block is of oil hardened 
tool steel and ground all over and lapped 
into shank. To a push-fit, screw threads 
are lapped to a gage which assures a 
perfect fit, cover is of alloy steel, hard- 
ened and ground all over and with 
an elongated slot to slip-fit on the dove- 
tail block, the screw and dial are hard- 
ened and lapped into the dove-tail 
block. All parts are made to standard 
gages so that any part can be replaced. 
There are no gibs or moveable jaws, 
which together with l-in. hardened and 
ground adjusting screw, located above 
dove-tail eliminates vibration and any 
riding or creeping of the boring bar for 
large or small holes and on operations 
12 and 18 in. from the chuck. 


Steel 2/11/46; Item No. 9849 


Band Saw Guide 


A band saw guide and metal safety 
guard adapted to metal and plastics as 
well as wood and adjustable to blades 
% to 1% in. wide, is announced by Safe- 
ty Division of Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 
St. Antoine street, Detroit 2. With side 
guide wheels mounted in a staggered 





to eliminate binding, and a 
grooved back wheel to hold saw in po- 
sition; all equipped with double sealed, 
permanently lubricated ball bearings— 
give a smoothness of operation that pro- 


position 


duces a clean, accurate cut, reducing 
breakage to a minimum. Positive ad- 
justment of mounting arm on support- 
ing bracket is provided by a set screw 
that exerts pressure against a 90° pin 
that in turn presses against the adjusting 
screw. This eliminates any tendency to 
loosening or creeping. A special 10-in. 


(AU claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additi nal information fill in and return the coupon on page 130.) 
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70-Ton, 56142" gau~e, Locomo. 
tive. for large stee] company. 
Equipped with two complete 
Diesel-electric power plants, 
four high-speed heavy-duty 
traction motors and dual con- 
trol, for operation with equal 
convenience from either side 
of cab. 





Diesel-Electric Locomotives 
Wide or Narrow Gauge 


The Vulcan Diesel-Electric Locomotives here illustrated 
are typical of many others now operating successfully 
throughout the United States and other countries—few 
of which are exactly alike, yet all of which embody 
certain distinctive features of design and construction 
which have proved advantageous, and thoroughly de- 
pendable, under a wide range of operating conditions. 


One of these features is a compact but powerful en- 
closed driving-gear assembly which not only permits 
an unusually wide range of reduction ratios but also 
any desired track gauge down to 30” in width. Other 
distinctive Vulcan features are illustrated and de- 
scribed in new bulletins which will be mailed promptly 
on request. 


Correspondence is invited regarding any locomotive 
requirement up to approximately 100 tons in weight— 
Diesel-Electric, Diesel Geared or Steam. Our experi- 
enced engineers welcome opportunities to make rec- 
ommendations and submit proposals for “custom-built” 
locomotives which will give best possible results under 
any specified combination of operating conditions. 
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65-Ton, 30° gauge, locomotive for well-known 
mining company: designed for minimum height 
and width. Two complete power planis and. four 
traction motors. 


50-Ton, 5642” gauge, locomotive for industric] 
plant. Two complete power plants and two 
traction motors. 





25-Ton, 60° gauge, locomotive for service in 
Canal Zone. One complete power plant and one 
traction motor. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 
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WILKES-BARRE, PA.., U. S. A. 
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socket wrench is provided for the set 
screw and adjusting screw to move 
grooved wheel in and out for various 
width saws. Minor adjustments may be 
made with a No. 4 wrench, while saw is 
running. Two other models of the same 
design are available for the smaller sized 
saws. Thumbnail illustrates: (1) Mount- 
ing arm adjustable upon supporting 
bracket; (2) set screw for mounting 
arm; (3) 90° pin for locking adjusting 
and set screw; (4) 10 in. socket wrench 
for adjusting screw; (5) adjusting screw 
for mounting arm; (6) side guide wheels; 
(7) grooved back wheel; (8) metal 
safety guard. 
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Torque Wrenches 


Jotee and Joel torque wrenches are 
announced by the Jo Mtg. Co., South 
Gate, Calif. Originally developed tor 
lighter precision assembly on_ aircratt, 
they are particularly suited to production 


ot washing machines, retrigerators, stoves, 
radio and other appliances. 

Jotee, at right in illustration, is a ratchet 
type torque wrench, constructed ot solid 
aluminum. It is pre-set at tactory to any 
torque within a range ot 5 to 40 in./Ib, 
and it may be reset whenever assembly 
specitications change. 

The Joel, at left, has same range 


as the Jotee and is particularly adaptable 
to close assembly work, It is made in 
both ratcheting and nonratcheting types. 

Action of both tools is positive re 
leasing when predetermined torque is 
reached, making errors in judgement 
impossible. Adaptability suits them tor 
work with plastics where damage to ma- 
terials from overtightening is likely to 
be high. 
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Gearless Pump 


Gearless pump for water, light oil or 
other liquid circulating use has been 
introduced by Eco Engineering Co., De- 
partment 82, 12 New York avenue, 


Newark 1, N. J. Pump is equipped with 
special bearings which require only water 
lubrication, eliminating need for grease 
cups. No adjustments are necessary. All 
metal is bronze. Pump can be used in 
oil, or fresh or salt water; it is easily in- 
stalled and can be mounted at any angle 
and operated in either direction with 
equal efficiency, Dependable and dur- 
able, it prevents motor failures due to 


usual pump troubles. Jamming or break- 
ing of gears is avoided as opening cf 
face plate allows quick removal of any 
obstructing material. 

Impeller, which is a removable unit, 
is of tough resilient material composed of 
several laminated sections vulcanized to- 
gether under great pressure. It enables 
sandy, muddy, or gritty particles to pass 
without harm to the pump should they 
get in the water or oil system. Gearless 
pump is available with single impeller 
and standard %-in. connection and double 
impeller with standard 1 in. connection. 
Steel 2/11/46; Item No. 9992 


Operator’s Stamps 


Spiral line of individualized operator's 
stamps is offered by New Method Steel 
Stamps Inc., 145 Jos. Campau, Detroit 
7. They are based on the inspector's 
stamps developed by company. Stamps 
are numbered from 1 to 99 and numbers 
are enclosed in identifying borders of 
varying shapes. Thus, numbers in one 


group are enclosed in a square; others 
appear in a triangle, a circle, an oval, 
ete. The 2-digit numbers are easily 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on the new products and equipment mentioned in this section, fill in this 


form and return to us. 


Circle numbers below correspond- 
ing to those of items in which 
you are interested: 


9976 9869 9989 
9979 9970 9982 
9981 9992 9924 
9993 9990 9972 
9051 9919 9994 
9849 

2-11-46 


It will receive prompt attention. 





(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; 


Mail to: STEEL, Engineering Dept.—1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Output of sound production jumps 75% 
eee with RADIOGRAPHY A foundry was getting 100,000 pounds of 


sound castings from 250,000 pounds of melt. 
Radiography of pilot castings showed how to 
mprove production methods— yield from same 
jount of melt increased to 175, 009 pounees 








your problem Is 
// faster, beta ROGUCHION o.. 


. .. Just as radiography has helped hun- 
dreds of other businesses, it may be able 





to help you. For example... 

If your field is machining, radiography can 
help you increase production and lower costs 
by preventing waste of man-hours and ma- 
chine time on internally unsound castings. 

If you run a foundry, radiography can in- 
dicate more definitely than any other method 
the proper technic to give consistent runs of 
internally sound castings. 

If your business is assembly of parts re- 
quiring internal examination of the com- 
pleted assembly, radiography permits you 
to see, without disturbing them, that hidden 
parts are properly assembled. 

If you are in the welding business, radiog- 
raphy can create acceptance for your work 
... can enable you to compete for jobs on 
high-pressure equipment and other installa- 
tions governed by rigid safety codes. 

Radiography does other things, too. It 
shows your designers how to reduce weight 
safely . . . helps your engineers specify less 
costly processing technics . . . guides your 
fabricators to better construction methods. 

NOW IS THE TIME to look carefully at 
your costs on jobs now in the shop. . . to 
weigh carefully the causes of lagging or 
costly production. Your x-ray dealer will be 





glad to discuss your problems with you. 
Or write to 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, X-ray Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Radiography 


Another Function of 
Photography 


odalx| 
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WHEELABRATING 



















* PROBLEM 


To remove burned-in sand from 
18” Meehanite truck brake bands 
averaging 100 pounds each at 
General Foundry and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Flint, Michigan. 


FORMER RESULTS 


Tumbling mills cleaned only 14 
castings in 50 minutes. 


PRESENT RESULTS 


Wheelabrator Monorail Cabinet 
cleans 120 to 160 drums per hour. 











Above: Wheelabrator Monorail Cabinet installed 
at General Foundry and Manufacturing Company, 
Flint, Michigan, for cleaning truck brake drums. 


HE ability of American to engineer and build blast 

cleaning equipment that will meet production require- 
ments and show an attractive profit on the investment has 
been demonstrated in more than 2500 installations. If you 
have a troublesome cleaning problem our engineers will 
be glad to give you the benefit of their experience and 
recommendations in solving it the 
practical way. We invite a discus- 
sion of your problems with them at 
any time. Write today for “Wheel- 
abrating—what it is and what it will 
do.” Ask for Catalog 74. 








WORLD’S LARGEST > FOUNDRY 
BUILDERS OF oe EQUIPMENT CO. 


AIRLESS BLAST EQUIPMENT waa wn 
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read and identified, while the large bor- 
der is similarly identified at a glance. 
Use of this system makes it simple 
for inspection department to identify any 
desired workman or machine from among 
hundreds which may be _ pertorming 
identical operations on a given run of 
parts, regardless of whether part in ques- 
tion was produced on the night or dav 


shift. They help prevent laxity and 
materially reduce scrap and salvage 
work. 


Stamps are available in sets of 1num- 
bers as stated and with different border 
designs in 5/32, Ys, %, and Y-in. 
sizes for the border. All have knurled 
thumb and finger grips and are heat 
treated to prevent mushrooming. 
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Vertical Motor 


Crocker-Wheeler Division of Joshua 


Hendy Iron Works, Ampere, N. J., an- 
nounces a vertical dripproof alternatinz 
current motor which is rated at 40 C rise 
continuous duty with a 15 per cent serv- 
ice factor, and is ee for operation 
2 phase circuits 


from 60 or 50 cycle, 3 or 2 





at all standard voltages. At present a 
NEMA B flange type mounting up to 
and including the 284 frame, and a 
NEMA C face type mounting up to and 
including the 326 frame is available. 
All ventilating openings of this Pro- 
tected-Type line of moters are shielded 
against the entrance of dripping liquids 
and falling particles. Oversize ball bear- 
ings are provided to carry thrust in ad- 
dition to the rotor, and the use of the 
company’s patented centrifugal bearing 
seal permits the use of softer grease for 
lubrication and longer bearing life. 
A recessed junction box provides room 
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safety. 


HOLTITE line. 











One hand driving. 
Other hand free 


to hold or steady 
work. Time saver. 














Driver of bit can- 
not slip to mar 
finished work of 
injure workman, 














faster methods of 
driving with safe- 
ty. Driver cannot 
jump from recess. 
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RECESSED HEAD SCREWSand BOLTS 


SAVE 50% FASTENING 
TIME and COSTS 


Start at the heart of your assembling 
to cut costs and boost production. 
Replace old screw driving methods 
with HOLTITE-Phillips Screws, Bolts 
and allied fastenings. Replace slow, 
hazardous hand driving with safe 
spiral or power driving, even on 
finished parts. Women and green 
hands can power drive HOLTITE- 
Phillips fastenings with speed and 


For fastening any material at low cost, 
specify your needs from the complete 


CONTINENTA! 


SCREW C6. er rn 
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for making electrical connections. The 
company’s alucast rotor, with bars, faus 


and end rings cast in one operation from 
aluminum alloys, is used. Other features 
include: Heavy cast frame construction 


and coils protected with Cinylastic in- 
sulation. 
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Magnifying Lens 


Two-tube fluorescent indirect day- 
lighted 5 in. diameter magnifying lens 
unit manufactured by Larrimore Sales 
Co., P. O, Box 1234, St. Louis 1, has 





plastic undertace to protect lens, retlec- 
tors, tubes, etc., from grit, oil and other 
damaging materials. It can be mounted 
before grinding wheels, routers, band 
saws, millers, etc., as a guard for the 


operator’s face and eyes and reduces uc- 
cidents and enables better work because 
of excellent spot lighting and moderate 
magnification. 

Unit can be ‘installed in cabinets at 
handy locations throughout plant for 
emergency first-aid, or for all inspection 
purposes, either receiving, production or 
final check. 

The device comes equipped with two 
6 x 9 in. daylight fluorescent tubes, trans- 
parent plastic underface, and 8 ft of 
rubber covered connecting cord, etc., 
ready to install, and use. Starters are in 
head, where they can be easily serviced. 
Snap switch is on top, handy to op- 
erator. 

Small spirit level is mounted on head, 
in front of lens, to enable operator to 
adjust lens to same level as inspected 
work. Ballasts are in small metal base 
container, fully sealed in against moisture, 
etc., by having the container completely 
filled. with black insulating compound. 
Steel 2/11/46; Item No. 9989 


Special Machine 


Taper thread milling (six pitch acme 
thread), precision boring and _ precision 
facing operations are automatically per- 
formed on heat treated alloy steel oil tool 
joints with the special machine made by 
Cross Co., 3250 Bellevue avenue, Detroit. 

Machine chucks two joints at opposite 
ends of a central work-holding fixture 
with provision for rotating the work in 
milling the threads, boring and facing 
operations are performed simultaneously 
at the other two stations. Pieces are 
unloaded and loaded opposite and during 
the threading cycle. 

Features of the machine are: Power 
automatic indexing, location and clamn- 
ing of the work held stationary at sta- 
tions 1 and 3, automatic work rotation at 





station 2; rough and finish taper thread 
milling operation with electric controlled 
operating cycle arranged for automatic 
precision resetting of the cutter for the 
second and finishing cut. 
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Dust Collector 


A recently designed dust collector 
employs the centrifugal vortex principle, 
whereby air suction draws the dust 
through the flexible hose and hood and 
into the interior of the cabinet, which 
contains a circular, conical shaped cyc- 
lone tank. The rapid spinning of the 
air forces the dust particles to the center 


of this mass of spinning air where gravity 
can pull the particles to the bottom and 
into a dust receptacle, The outer edge 
of the mass of almost pure air floats out 
through the fiberglass filter top of the 
cabinet and is free to recirculate in the 
room. This system of separation elimi- 
nates use of dust bags as primary air 
strainers. Dust collector is a product of 
Leiman Bros. Inc., 145-80 Christie street, 
Newark 5, N. J. 
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Electric Sander 


Detroit Surfacing Machine Co., 7433 
West Davison, Detroit 4, announces new 
models XL50 and XL90 reciprocating 
electric sander. It is reported new tea- 
tures including floating pistol-grip type 
handle, mounted on rubber, a more 
powerful motor, perfected balancing. 
slide type switch mounted on side otf 
handle have been added. 

Both models retain their original 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 180.) 
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Cold drawn and bright finished, accurate to size, with qualities and properties that 
save you money in the machining and manufacture of parts and products. Our 
metallurgical engineers will be glad to discuss your production problems with you. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION pittssurGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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An EF gas fired continuous furnace — 
anneals large coils of both narrow and 
wide strip. 


Carbon Steels 
Hot or Cold Rolled 
High or Low Carbon 
Stainless, 


Non-Ferrous 


In Coils or in Continuous Strands 


Ferrous and non-ferrous strip, in coils or strands, is being 
annealed in various types of EF continuous, semi-continuous and 
batch type electric and fuel fired furnaces. 


The material as discharged is both uni- 
form in finish and anneal. 


We are in position to design and build 
the size and type best adapted to your 
particular product, plant and production 
requirements. 

We solicit your inquiries covering production 


furnaces for handling products in any size or 
shape — no job is too large or too unusual. 





The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio | 


Bright Annealing six parallel strands of 


Gas Fired, Oil Fired 


steel strip—continuously. Handles any 
width up to 30’. Wider sizes also avail- | ‘ 
able. and Electric Furnaces 
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straightline, reciprocating action that 
mechanically duplicates the back-and- 
forth motion of hand block sanding, 
tubbing, or polishing. The short rapid 
stroke develops little heat. Detach- 
able sanding pads are a feature of the 
model XL90. A simple snap-action de- 
vice permits instant attachment of the 
correct type of pad tor the job. To 
insure maximum efticiency on _ flat, 
curved, wet or dry work, pads are tur- 
nished of felt, rubber, and other ma- 
terials. 
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Marking Machine 


Improved Acromark No. 924A hand 
operated bench marking machine has a 
number of advantages and design im- 
provements. Construction has been sim- 
plified to give fewer moving parts and 
adjustments have been provided to com- 





pensate for wear of the marking head. 
An entirely new style of nesting jig al- 
lows greater variety of work to be marked 
and also simplifies adjustment for depth 
of imprint. At the same time, a highly 
stressed work support has been replaced 
by a solid casting, eliminating the mark- 
ing misalignment on heavy work. 

Jigs to locate individual pieces are 
easily attached to the machine and can 
be released by removing a single cap 
screw which clamps the nest block be- 
tween machined ways. Practically ll 
types of cylindrical work requiring mark- 
ing around the periphery and near one 
edge can be handled with this machine 
and also certain types of thin gage flat 
work. Machine provides quick die 
changing and both interchangable type 
and solid logotype dies may be used 
individually or in combinations. Made 
by Acromark Co., 398 Morrell street, 
Elizabeth 4, N. J., it will mark steel, 
brass, aluminum, and other metals as 
well as plastic or fiber. 
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these MODERN 
Free - Machining Open-Hearth STEELS 


MACHINING- [3 HIGH-STRENGTH 
CARBURIZING [2 = FREE-CUTTING 
STEEL STEEL 


IF you are looking for short-cuts in production, make 
a test run of these specially developed bar steels on 
your automatic screw machines. 


C-1113 is a free-cutting grade of Open-Hearth Steel 
with a machinability rating of approximately 115% 
as compared to a standard of 100% for B-1112 Besse- 
mer Screw Stock. This rating will be found to vary 
slightly with the type and extent of machine opera- 
tions involved. C-1113 offers a substantial increase 
in output for parts requiring the physical characteris- 
tics of Open-Hearth Steel. 


C-1113 has ample ductility to allow cold deforming 

operations, such as bending, nibbing or crimping. 
Thus it may eliminate the need for an annealing 
treatment when substituted for other carbon steels. 
Its response to carburizing and hardening treatments 
is equal to that of C-1117, C-1118 or similar grades. 


C-1144 is a high-carbon, high manganese, sulphurized 

Open-Hearth Steel, adapted for use in fabricating 
parts to be flame-hardened or induction-hardened. 
Because of its dependable machining quality and 

manufacturing economy, you can use it to advantage 
in a wide range of applications. 





: BUFFALO, N. Y. . MANSFIELD, MASS. 
Balas Officas in alll Principal Citas : 
COLD FINISHED STEEL AND SHAFTING 
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Four-port design offering eight optional piping 
connections cuts installation time and cost. Four 
piping arrangements are possible with pump 
operating clockwise ... 4 other arrangements with 
pump operating counter clockwise. 


Hydraulic self-lubricating principle prolongs pump 
life with less service attention. There is positive 
continuous bearing lubrication. Liquid pumped 
enters grooved bearings from pressure side, is 
drawn to suction side through grooves in opposite 
bearings. 


«) Easy accessibility to working parts cuts down “out- 


of-service” time. It is not necessary to disturb 
piping, power unit, or pump mounting to inspect 
or replace gears, case, bearings or packing. 


Send for Bulletin of Pumping Facts. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP., 432 BLACKHAWK PARK AVE., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Builders of Pumps for Manu- 
facturing, Marine, Petroleum 
and Process Industries. 


Capacities & to 300 G.P.M.; 
pressures up to 1000 P.S.L; 
speeds up to 1800 R.P.M. 
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Wax Drawing Compound 
(Concluded from Page 89) 


small shells of light materials up to deep 
pieces, some of the latter starting with a 
blank nearly 1-in. thick. 

Users of the material report increased 
die life and less die maintenance. While 
relative comparisons are meaningless in 
specific instances, the overall reports in 
this respect indicate satisfactory per- 
formance. One user advises he is using 
only one die setup man in his plant where 
previously 12 were required. 

Due to the fact a continuous, nearly 
imperceptible film of wax covers the 
pieces, it is possible to carry stock blanks 
before and after drawing operations with 
minimum danger of atmospheric corrosion 
and rusting. This contributes to flexible 
shop schedules and tends toward econo- 
mical and smooth operation. It is possible 
to run lots completely through an opera- 
tion, change dies and use the same ma- 
chine for the subsequent operation, or to 
process certain operations on one shift and 
to leave the pieces for later operations. 
Furthermore, the adaptability of the ma- 
terial to various metals eliminates the 
necessity of having more than one draw- 
ing lubricant in the plant. 

Since the compound is used dry, it has 
the important advantage of being clean to 
handle. Presses are clean, as are the 
operator’s hands and clothing. Boxes in 
which the processed pieces are handled 
and stored are clean and remain clean, 
and the floors of the plant do not become 
slippery and dirty from dripping and 
splashed oil. This improves employe 
morale and indirectly his psychological 
attitude toward his work. It also has 
permitted the employment of women on 
operations they previously refused to do. 

Dermatitis has been common among 
press operators, particularly among those 
using heavy oils. » Although the exact 
cause has not been fully ascertained, it is 
blamed generally upon oils, While the 
manufacturer of the wax compound does 
not claim the elimination of dermatitis, 
it stands to reason that if hands and 
clothing of the operator do not become 
saturated with the drawing material, the 
chances of dermatitis are diminished. 


—O— 


Grinding wheel dresser line said to 
have helped manufacturers to increase 
production and decrease maintenance 
cost of grinding equipment for over 20 
yr is again generally available. Included 
is the self-lubricated Yellow Head dres- 
ser, made by City Machine Co., Piqua, 
O. Rotating parts of this dresser are 
lubricated by graphite, sucked from a 
magazine in the handle as cutter and 
shaft rotate. 
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) Corrosion and heat resist- 
: ing Agaloy tubing — proper 
surface condition INSIDE and 
OUTSIDE — processed to 


form and bend as required 
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Accurate, cold drawn AGALOY 
tubing manufactured in seamless 
and cold drawn welded is available 
in the following metals: 


@ STAINLESS—304, 321, 
347, 410, 430, 446 and 
other types 

@ MONEL metal 


@ INCONEL 
@ NICKEL 
@ L NICKEL 
Sizes 5/8-inch O.D. and smaller. 





For all small. tubing requirements AGALOY manufactures cold drawn low carbon, 
high carbon and alloys in sizes up to and including 5/8-inch 0. D. Write for catalog. 


ACALIY TUBING COMPANY «35 west STREET, NEW YORK 6,'N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois « Mill: Springfield, Ohio 


© 
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This machine is without 
question, one of the finest 
BAKER offerings for Heavy 
Duty, High Speed, Single 
and Multiple spindle drilling. 
It is of the manufacturing 
pick-off gear box on saddle 
type with provision in the 
box for varying main spin- 
die speeds by use of pick-off 
speed change gears. BAKER 
design in the gear box as- 
sembly permits maximum 
simplicity of operation and 
extreme flexibility of spindle 
speed. Machine has ample capacity to drive one five inch diameter High 
Speed twist drill, drilling from solid in S.A.E.-1035 steel. The largest size 
motor recommended for main drive to pick-off gear on saddle is 25 H.P., 
1200 R.P.M. Machine is furnished standard with twin cylinders of 334” 
diameter bore, which makes a maximum feed pressure available of 18,500 
lbs. Special equipment may be obtained to increase feed pressure to 
23,500 Ibs. if this is desired. Further information may be easily obtained 
by simply writing BAKER BROS. for the specially prepared bulletin on this 
Model 36-HO containing full description and specifications. Write Today! 


BAKER BROTHE 


TOLEDO; OREO, Uns, A 
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Advanced Fastening System 
(Continued from Page 95) 


ers. Here the vibration absorbing spring 
tension of the fastener locks the assembly 
tightly, yet resiliently, so operation of the 
switch is not impaired. 

This application resulted in important 
savings in assembly time, thus reducing 
cost of equipment utilizing these midget 
switches. No wrenches or other special 
assembly tools are needed—only a screw- 
driver. These particular fasteners are 
made from SAE-1060 steel, heat treated, 
with Parkerized and zinc chromate 
primer finish. 

Self-Locating “Blind” Position Fasten- 
ing: There are many cases where there 
is no ready access to the back or nut side 
of a bolted assembly, so it is not possible 
for the operator to hold the nut in posi- 
tion while making the assembly. In 
such work, a common method is to weld 
a standard nut in position on the back 
side or a retainer of some kind may be 
used to hold the nut and keep it from 
turning and in line with the hole through 
which the screw is to be -inserted. 


For these applications, the basic spring 
tension fastener is formed into a ‘U- 
shaped unit that grips over the edge 
of work as shown in Fig. 9. The 
hole in the lower leg is extruded 
so that when the fastener is ap- 
plied to the panel, the extrusion snaps 
into the clearance hole, making the unit 
self-retaining. By making the hole in the 
panel slightly larger than the extrusion 
on the fastener, considerable variation in 
fitting up the parts can be accommodated 
as the fastener will then automatically 
center itself properly when the screw is 
inserted. 

There are many applications where this 
modification is valuable. In Fig. 5, these 
fasteners are used to assemble a plastic 
window. They provide a spring tension 
grip that frees the assembly from dead- 
tight fastening pressure. In Fig. 4, a 
saddle bracket with “U” attached and 
spot welded to a panel permits the 
“blind” assembly of a kitchen range door 
structure as the nut is completely cov- 
ered by the top panel. For such uses, 
this nut snaps in place readily and will 
stay securely on the bracket yet “float” 
a considerable amount to take care of 
variations in making up the assembly. 

The J-type unit in Fig. 7 is like the 
U-type except that the extended leg is 
just long enough to clip into the back 
side of the bolt hole, as shown in the 
cross section in the circle. This illus- 
tration reveals application in assembling 
another section of a kitchen range where 
porcelain enameled sheet steel parts are 
joined together, the spring tension sys- 
tem here permitting assembly without 
cracking or marring the enameled sur- 
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Finer Screw Machine Products Are Made of 
Steel Shipped from the GENSCO Warehouse 


Shown above are a few of the many products 
made of cold finished screw stock shipped 
from our warehouse to GENSCO customers. 


For fast, smooth-flowing production use 
GENSCO cold finished Screw Stock. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel — Coils and Straight Lengths e Sheet Steel ¢ Cold Finished Bars 
Shafting ¢ Tempered and Annealed Spring Steel @ Round Edge Flat Wire Round Wires 
Shim Steel e Aircraft Strip Steel e Feeler Gauge e¢ Drill Rod ¢ Steel Balls 


GENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


1830 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill., Belmont 4266 
New York 17 Cincinnati 2 Milwaukee 2 St. Louis 5 Minneapolis 11 
441 Lexington Ave. 1200 Times Star Bidg. 208 E. Wisconsin Ave. 9301 Bonhomme Rd. 100 -17th Ave., North 
Vanderbilt 6-2750 Cherry 0691 Broadway 7629 Wydown 1368 Cherry 4457 
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faces near the bolts—a particularly im- 
portant feature in kitchen ranges, etc. 
where good appearance is vital. 

Mechanical Strength: One of the fea- 
tures of this fastening system is the great 
strength obtained. In fact, tests have 
been made where a single Speed Nut has 
proved strong enough to support the en- 
tire weight of an automobile. And this 
strength is maintained under vibration 
that would prove fatal to many fasteners. 

For example, the arrows in Fig. 8 
point to two of these spring tension fas- 
teners employed to hold a bracket sup- 
porting the muffler on a truck. Note 
that the muffler is carried through heavy 
fabric type mounts to provide sound 
proofing. Despite severe vibration, these 
“U” nuts hold the bracket securely with- 
out loosening. Additional strength and 
spring action are obtained in the fasten- 
ers used here by turning over the entire 
end to form another thread engaging 
prong. 

In certain applications, it is desired to 
cover the end of the bolt that extends 
through the fastener. The assembly in 
Fig. 5 reveals how one end of the fas- 
tener is formed into a shield that covers 
the bolt end completely. It would be 
difficult to imagine a simpler combina- 
tion that ‘would do the same job. 

Self-Retaining Fasteners: While joints 
along the edges of a piece are easily 
made by means of the U or J-type fas- 
tener, these units obviously cannot be 
employed where the bolt hole is not near 
the edge of the work. For such appli- 
cations, however, the latching type fas- 
tener can be used at any point on a panel 
as it snaps into an auxiliary hole that po- 
sitions the fastener directly over the bolt 
hole and holds it there for blind assembly 
(where the bolt is later inserted from the 
opposite side of the work). In this man- 
ner, there is no need for nut retaining 
plates that are costly to use and apply. 


In Fig. 18, this latching or self-retain- 
ing type of fastener is employed to mount 
a door catch on a refrigerator. The fas- 
tener is snapped into place from the back 
side of the door panel when the door is 
assembled and holds itself in position 
over the bolt hole until the door catch is 
attached later on along the production 
line. Also the catch can be removed and 
replaced at any time without the fas- 
tener falling off of the back side of the 
door panel. 

Fastener-Structural-Member Combina- 
tions: Greatest economies are obtained 
when combining fastener elements with 
structural members. Fig. 14 is a good 
example of such an application. Here 
the fastener elements have been formed 
in a right-angle bracket employed to 
support a tubular element in a special 
assembly. 

Important savings in material and pro- 
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QUENCHED AND TEMPERED 
COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS 





: - First National Bank Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
_ 3200 South Kedzie Avenue « Chicago 23, Illinois 
_ Works at Ambridge, Pa. aes. Putnam, Conn., Newark, M. J. 
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ACCO SLING CHAINS... 


EACH REGISTERED 


FOR RESPONSIBILITY | 


" fy oot 
This is to Corey 


We are rapidly getting 


On the contrary, our research 


department is constantly endeavoring 
to improve the quality of American Chain. 





Whatever the type or size — whether it be 
of iron, carbon steel or alloy — each 
ACCO Sling Chain is registered and carries 
a guarantee. 
back to pre-war delivery schedules, 

but there will be no compromise with 
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REGISTERED 
SLING 
CHAINS 
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York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 








duction time are obtained here because 
only one piece of metal is required in- 
stead of a bracket, two nuts and two 
lockwashers that would be needed for a 
conventional fastening. 

In Fig. 16, this idea has been carried 
a step further. Here the self-locating 
fastener has been combined with a spring 
clip to form a means for holding on cov- 
ers of conduit boxes, etc. No screws, 
nuts or rivets are required, units being 
attached by hand to provide a fast simple 
attachment, yet spring tension securely 
holds the box cover in place. Since clips 
are entirely outside the box, there is 
nothing inside to obstruct or damage 
wires or other elements. The same unk 
works well on sheet metal, die cast, plas- 
tic or plywood boxes. A wide variety of 
wall thicknesses can be accommodated 
by its use. 

Fig. 11 is another variation of interest 
because it contains two spring arms to 
provide a simple, yét very secure grip 
for holding any removable type of as- 
sembly where a spring latch is required. 
The spring arms of the center or grip- 
ping element engage ball studs or 
grooved studs, depending upon the type 
of assembly. The instrument case pic- 
tured here employs a ball stud. 

Such a device is well suited for use 
on access doors, glove compartment doors, 
box covers, handhole plates and the like. 
Desired amount of pull-out tension can 
be had by selecting a fastener unit of 
the correct thickness, thicker metal in 
the fastener providing greater pull-out 
tension. 


Another fastener that has been com- 
bined with structural elements is the 
cover plate unit shown in Fig. 15. While 
originally designed as a 
quickly patching bullet holes in the metal 
skins of our fighting aircraft, this idea 
soon found other applications in the form 
of a inspection 
doors, access holes and vent holes. Units 


method for 


removable cover for 
are quickly attached from one side by 
sliding one end of the Speed Nut into the 
hole, centering the cover plate and tight- 
ening the screw. 

Two pairs of integrally formed attach- 
ing legs are incorporated into units de- 
signed for use in joining plywood assem- 
When driven into thick plywood, 
the cam-like structure of the legs forces 
them outward, permanently holding the 
fastener in place with a firm spring ten- 
sion grip on the wood itself. On thin 
plywood, the legs “peen” over against 
the backing plate, again providing a se- 
cure lock for the fastener. 

Rivets, Unthreaded Studs: For joining 
all types of plastic assemblies, and for 
use with rivets or unthreaded studs, an 
effective fastener is obtained by leaving 
the thread-engaging prongs flat instead of 
forming them to fit the thread. This 
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For insulating the refractory linings of 
industrial furnaces, many combinations 
of insulating fire brick and refractory 
fire brick are possible. 

Harbison-Walker, with complete lines of 
both insulating fire brick and refractory 
fire brick, can furnish the correct com- 


bination for any service requirements. 


In the research and manu- Eien ; attained without undue 


facturing developments ' ‘ iP . sacrifice of the mechan- 


preceding the introduc- LD i 8.5.) ical strength necessary 
ion of each of these five ee ; to insure minimum 
brands, Harbison-Walker __ , | | loss through breakage 
has achieved balance be- in transit and in normal 
tween the important and interrelated properties of strength handling on the job. Brick masons prefer to handle 
and thermal efficiency. Light weight, essential to high Harbison-Walker brick, and combustion engineers recog- 


tsulating value and low heat storage capacity have been nize the efficiency and economy resulting from their use. 























































& Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Strip Mill, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


© Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
No. 3 Slab Yard Building. 
Ecorse, Detroit, Michigan. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR NEW IDEAS 
IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


The old, unsightly factory is on the way to oblivion. In 


its place will be found a planned structure, streamlined in 
design, completely practical for faster, more economical 
production. Yes, it will be a structure of beauty, designed 
to harmonize with surroundings, adding value to the area 
in which it is built and to the community. 

Fort Pitt Bridge has kept abreast with these new trends, 
cooperating with the architects and engineers. Many of 
these new ideas are incorporated in the new structural 
steel buildings for aircraft, chemical, steel, public utilities 


and other plant construction. 


- STEEL Permits Streamlining Construction 
with Safety, Endurance and Economy 


FORT PITT BRIDGE WORKS 


Member American Institute of Steel Construction 


GENERAL OFFICES: 212 WOOD STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
PLANT AT CANONSBURG, PENNA. 








produces four contact points on the stud 
which are under spring tension to afford 
a good grip. At the same time, the 
curved base of the unit provides the 
spring tension required to hold the as- 
sembled parts together tightly. 


Assemblies of plastic and metal parts 
find “push-on” type nuts particularly use- 
ful. A typical radio panel bezel, for ex- 
ample, employs more than 386. Here 
they are pushed over studs molded in the 
plastic panel to hold on the various at- 
tachments. They are applied with a 
simple hand tool that presses them se- 
curely in the locked position. 

Assembling with the above units is 
done from the back side of the work. 
For applications where it is not practical 
to reach the back side during assembly, 
a tubular type Speed Clip is snapped into 
a round hole from the front and then 
rivets or studs pressed into the clip to 
virtually nail metal and plastic parts to- 
gether. 

As the rivet or stud is pressed into the 
clip, the fastener expands and grips the 
rivet with a firm spring tension, making 
possible a fully concealed fastening that 
grips and holds securely and is installed 
instantly without tools. This system per- 
mits attachment of parts by merely push- 
ing them into place on the product. 

Special Applications: To meet specific 
fastening or assembly problems, a num- 
ber of special purpose units have been 
developed that utilize the same spring 
tension principles as other fasteners in 
the. Speed Nut system. 

A typical example is the cable clip, 
Fig. 18, designed for holding wires and 
cables in place on aircraft where its ex- 
ceptionally light weight and positively 
maintained vibration resisting grip are 
important features. Like other self-re- 
taining units in the Speed Nut system, 
this fastener is applied by inserting an 
integrally formed “hook” through a hole 
in the sheet metal wall or bracket sup- 
porting the fastener. As the hook is en- 
gaged, another integrally formed element 
of the fastener engages the opposite side 
of the hole, securely locking the fastener 
into its support. The cable or wires are 
then snapped into the V-shaped main 
opening of the clip. 

While such clips are easily applied 
and removed by hand without any tools, 
tests have indicated they will not come 
loose under severe vibration. 

Another application of spring tension 
fastening is the hose clamp, Figs. 19-20, 
which combines the locking element with 
the structural member thus obviating the 
necessity for gears, screws or other mem- 
bers. To install this unit, the clamp is 
snapped into the prelatched position by 
hand, Fig. 20, and then locked up se- 
curely with one-hand compression of 
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ours are saved with OZALID 






Prints made in seconds 









Consider the convenience of having an Ozalid 
machine beside your drawing board. 

When you want a print, you merely take a 
| sheet of the desired type of Ozalid sensitized 
) material . . . place your drawing on it... and 
feed both into the machine. 

Your print is ready in seconds—because there 
are only two automatic steps— Exposure and 
Dry-Development. 

What’s more, it is a positive copy—not a nega- 
tive—of the original. It’s easier to read, com- 
pletely dry, and ready for immediate use. 






























can add the plumbing layout to one 





Offers Unlimited a 











P- copy; the air-conditioning layout to the 
Versatility next, and so on. 
In identical fashion, you turn out all 10 With Ozalid, you need never redraw 
types of Ozalid prints—prints that have —— the “Master” original. Just make Ozalid 


Intermediate prints of it .. . and add the 
individual details in pencil or pen. Then 
use the “Intermediate” to produce the 
desired number and type of positive 


black, blue, red, or sepia lines . . . prints 

that are on paper, cloth, foil, or film. 
You'll appreciate this versatility. For 

you can assign identifying colors to 














Unnecessary drafting 





prints of different operations .. . always 
make the type of print best suited for 
the job at hand ... and save time, labor, 
and materials in numerous ways. 


eliminated 





Assume that you want additional trac- 
ings of the above floor plan so that you 


OZALID PRINTS. 

This is just one example . . . that prob- 
ably suggests dozens of uses in your 
work, 










SPECIFICATIONS OZALID MODEL F 


(Designed for Medium Requirements) 













Write today for free booklet 
No. 57... containing the 10 
types ot Uzalid prints and 
telling the complete story. 


OZAL 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 











e@ Accommodates materials up to 42 
inches wide. 

e Printing speed 4” to 72” per min.— 

Developing speed 48” per min. 










@ Electrical consumption: 
Starting........19 amps. at 220 V.— 
Operating....... 15 amps. at 220 V. 







@ Power factor corrected to..... 87.5%. 

@ Wired for 205-235 Volts, A.C., 
60 cycles, single phase. 

e Width 6834”— Height 517%” 
—Depth (Incl. feed board)...... 3344”. 

@ Net weight 725 |lbs.—Shipping 

weight (approx.)........ 1145 lbs. 



















Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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In 13 hours floor-to-floor the Rockford 
Doubie-Housing Hy-Draulic Planer illustrated 
planes ten surfaces on the machine column 
shown. That’s really fast for this job. Work- 
piece weighs some 10,000 pounds, is 11 feet 
3” long, 46” in height above planer table, a 
husky hunk of cast iron for any planer to 
handle. 


marrow transverse rib. 


An interesting feature is planing a 
On this, the table- 
stroke isn’t over 8” and the speed is “right 
up there”. Two rail-heads divide the work 
and walk across the width of the casting at 


almost shaper speed. The cushioned quick re- 








versals and the accurate stroke control which 
make this possible are Rockford Hy-Draulic 
features that “pay off” on every chip; on every 
job, large or small. 

Rockford Hy-Draulic Double-Housing Planers 
are made in four capacities, of which 60” x 60” 
is the largest. Maximum stroke-lengths of all 
sizes range from 10 feet to 20 feet, by incre- 
ments of two feet. On big work, or on smaller 
work-pieces ganged, Rockford Hy-Draulic 
Double-Housing Planers are effective, econom- 
ical, easy to operate... highly profitable invest- 
ments. Write for details. Ask for Bulletin 2911. 


4520 





ROCKFORD MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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standard 6-in. pliers, Fig. 21. Removal 
is equally simple. 

Future Outlook: In spite of the great 
wartime expansion in development and 
application of this spring tension system 
of fastening, company engineers are con- 
vinced that the surface has merely been 
scratched. Possibilities for the im- 
proved fastening of an untold number 
of different assemblies are seen. Ex- 
amination of the comparatively few ap- 
plications that the limited space has per- 
mitted showing here tends to confirm 
their opinion. 


Chart Gives Data on 
Carbide Milling Cutters 


Carbide milling cutter data calculat- 
ing chart has been compiled by Indus- 
triat Tool Division, Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., Mount Vernon, O. It is expected 
to be particularly useful to machine oper- 
ators and tool purchasers, and is de- 
signed to facilitate finding of cutter 
speeds, table feed and approximate horse- 
power for milling cutter operation by a 
quick glance at chart’s compilations. 

To find cutter speed, for example, it 
is only necessary to select desired depth 
of cut on a scale located in lower left 
hand corner of the chart. Line indicat- 
ing this depth is followed unitil it inter- 
sects with desired cutter diameter and 
a horizontal line which crosses that inter- 
section indicates suggested cutter speed. 
Finding table feed and approximate 
horsepower is equally simple. 

Chart 99-MC also may be applied to 
company’s single point tools by deter- 
mining data for a two-tooth cutter and 
dividing by two. 


Welding Electrodes Chart 


A reference chart on high and low 
alloy welding electrodes is available from 
Arcos Corp., 1515 Locust street, Phila- 
delphia 2. Data includes tables on cor- 
rosion resistance, heat resistance, and 
weld metal surfacing, as well as chem- 
istry of weld metal. Welding current and 
voltage tables provide information ot 
value to operator. 


History of Lubrication 


Man’s struggle with friction, beginning 
with the discovery of prehistoric man 
that it was easier to roll a log than to 
drag it, and concluding with lubrication 
recommendations for all types of modern 
machinery, is the subject of a book ‘just 
published by Alemite Division, Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago. Entitled “Ale- 


mite Answers,” it is an illustrated presen- 
tation of the how, what, when, where 
and why of lubrication. 
tributed at $3 per copy. 


It is to be dis- 
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The Customer Is Always Right! 


T° MEET customer demands for 
closer delivery schedules and 
faster production, The Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, realized 
that an adequate inventory of 
raw materials was essential. 
However, a shortage of storage 
space thwarted this plan to 
avert delays in production. 


Turning to Towmotor, Re- 
liance devised an entirely new 
method of storing and handling 
raw materials. Using an out- 
door storage area, Towmotor 
stores and stacks all raw ma- 
terials, has increased storage 
space 300%. Even huge, cum- 
bersome 1500-lb. frame rings 
are easily stacked five high by 
Towmotor. The additional stor- 
age space provided makes it 
possible to purchase raw mate- 
rials in mill lots, effecting con- 


siderable savings in purchase 
price and assuring an ample 
supply of materials. The valu- 
able inside space formerly 
needed for storage is now de- 
voted to productive machinery. 


For every handling problem 
there is an engineered solution 
...a solution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and know- 
how gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. 
Send for your copy of the Tow- 
motor Lift Truck ANALysIs 
GUIDE today. Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, 1223 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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Rolling Trunnion 


AIR DUMP CARS 


® PROVIDE MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
IN LOCAL ORE SERVICE FOR 
AN IMPORTANT Steel Plant 


An impressive number of modern Rolling Trunnion Air 
Dump Cars are in constant use at this large steel plant—and 
were installed because of their known dependability, extra 
load carrying capacity, fast dumping action, low air con- 
sumption and minimum maintenance costs. 

The above illustration shows part of the sintering plant 
operation, where the ore is dumped on a grill, which feeds 
to a belt conveyor—carrying the ore into the sintering plant. 


@ Let Pressed Steel Car engineers show 


Desertpetive you how present haulage capacities can 


Balletiu Ou be materially increased through the use 
of modern, all-steel constructed Air 


Keguest. Dump Cars. 


Designers and Builders of Railway Cars Since 1898 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Expansion In Die Casting 


(Continued from Page 96) 
high, surface polishing qualities. 

Formerly, a wider range of metals— 
namely, brass, bronze, and magnesium, 
in addition to aluminum and zinc—had 
been used by the company in making 
die cast products. But with the close 
of the war a policy was inaugurated to 
limit production to zinc and aluminum 
base alloys. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
past few months there has been a tre- 
mendous increase throughout the nation 
in zinc die casting whereas aluminum 
capacity has declined. 

Two types of die casting machines 
are used at Cleveland Hardware, the 
gooseneck and the newer, cold chamber 
machine, The gooseneck machine uses 
air pressure to inject metal into the 
dies, whereas a hydraulically actuated 
ram does this work in the cold chamber 
types. 

The cold chamber method is capable 
of extremely high injection pressures; 
pressures up to 2000 psi are used in 
the hydraulic system. 

The ratio of the hydraulic cylinder 
diameter to the ram or plunger diameter, 
transforms the line pressure of 2000 psi 
to 25,000—35,000 psi of pressure on the 
metal in the last squeeze just before 
the metal “freezes.” 


Molten Metal Poured 


A ladle of molten metal is poured 
in front of the ram. By means of a pilot 
valve actuating a four-way valve, the 
piston in the “shooting” cylinder is 
moved forward, pushing the ram ahead. 
After closing the opening of the sleeve 
through which metal had poured in 
the first part of its travel, the ram forces 
the metal into the die. When the die 
has been filled with metal and the in- 
jection plunger meets resistance, a booster 
pump automatically applies additional 
pressure. This assures sustained pressure 
to completely fill the die and thus force 
out entrapped air. Injection speed and 
pressure can be varied to meet the re- 
quirements demanded by different dies 
and types of castings, 

Though this method of die casting is 
sometimes slower than with the goose- 
neck machine, denser castings are ob- 
tained. The gooseneck is giving way to 
cold chamber machines because of the 
closer specifications possible with these 
newer machines. The government speci- 
fied in its contracts that cold chamber 
machines be used for die castings. This 
trend, according to Mr. Holder, foreman 
of the die casting department, had started 
prior to, but gained headway during 
the war. This newer process was in- 
sisted on for such highly important items 
as airplane parts, components of range 
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Wire Speeds Through This Lacquer 
System at 72,000 Feet per 
Production Rates Increased 








“Our Industrial Oven wire and cable 
lacquering system has stepped up our 
finishing speed 25 percent while reducing 
eur labor cost for this operation approxi- 
mately 30 percent.” 


Those are the words of E. W. Gund- 
strom, chief engineer of the Rome Cable 
Corporation of Rome, New York. This 
company uses its JOE system to bake 
lacquer finishes on radio hook-up wire and 
ignition cable ranging in diameter from 
.070” to .600’’ OD, simultaneously apply- 
ing one saturating coat and 11 lacquer 
coats. The full range of the equipment 
includes wire from .010” to .750”. 


Operating 24 hours a day, six days a 
week, Rome Cable has enjoyed satis- 
factory continuous operation, with down 
time for maintenance and repairs a 
negligible factor. 


“We have made a great improvement 
in the quality of the finish with our 1IOE 
equipment,” said Mr. Gundstrom. “This 
is due to better heat distribution in the 
oven, constant tension and speed through 
all coating passes, proper wiper design 
and highly efficient lacquer and saturant 
storage equipment. Other advantages 
which mean a lot to us are the excellent 
oven exhaust system, which is safer and 
makes the work more pleasant; the com- 
pletely automatic safety and production 
controls, which give us a feeling of security 
we have not had in the past; and the 
individual takeup machines, which enable 
us to stop one wire without interfering 
with general production.” 

All IQOE oven processing units are 
supplied with the most complete and 
modern automatic control systems, in- 
stalled and field wired by our engineers. 
OE lacquer towers are explosion proof 
whether heated by electricity, gas, oil or 
steam. 








Hour; 
25% 





ABOVE—At the Rome [| 
Cable Corporation, eight © 
controlled-tension pay- 
offs feed wire into the 
saturation and lacquer | 
pots of the IOE cable | 
lacquering system. The 
oven tower is seen above 
the pots. 


RIGHT—In this view of 
the system, windup ma- 
chines draw the finished 
wire from the oven and 
wind it on reels. These 
machines maintain con- 
stant tension within a 
wide range of speeds 
allowing high - speed 
processing under tensions 
ranging from a few ounces 
to hundreds of pounds. 


Similar systems, with minor adapta- 
tions necessitated by the nature of ma- 
terials processed, are used by other in- 
dustries. 1OE payoffs, lacquer pots, ovens 
and windup machines save time and 
money in the impregnation and coating 
of paper, textiles, rope, tape, fishline, 
surgical suture and other continuous 
materials, 






How Do They Work? 


The operation of 1OE 
systems such as the one 
at Rome Cable is de- 
scribed in our 16-page 
reprint of a Wire and 
Wire Products article. 
A copy will be sent to 
you on request. 


(This ts No. 23 of a series. Reprints of previous advertisements will be sent free upon request.) 
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17 heats of red brass—225 Ibs. per heat—in 9 hours. 





That’s 3825 Ibs. 


Simplified in construction, more compact in design, the 
new type LF, 200 Ib. Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace illustrated below will 
speed production melting of ferrous and non-ferrous metals in your foundry 
at reduced cost. In a typical day’s operation, this modern furnace melted 


of superior quality metal produced with clock-like precision throughout the 


day with a total overall energy consumption of only 318 Kwh per ton. 


Power is brought in to the electrodes from either above or below by copper 
conductors to the stationary pedestal type supports of the non-rotating 
electrodes. Interchanging of furnace shell involves only the withdrawal of the 
electrodes allowing the shell to be lifted since there are no detachments 


to be made 


Base mounted electrode brackets, complete with meter panel 
and contactor box, provide a clear, untrammeled working area for the 


operator who has all controls at his fingertips. For faster, cleaner production 


of castings of superior quality in your foundry, depend on Detroit 
Rocking Electric Furnaces. Write for complete information. 


New type LF, 200 
lb. capacity, 75 Kw 


Detroit Electric 


Furnace for faster, 


more economical 
foundry melting. 








DETROIT ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 


KUHLMAN ELEC 
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finders, etc. Possible failures resulting 
in loss of life and valuable equipment 
were thus overcome with the develop- 
ment of higher quality products made 
to more rigid specifications and inspec- 
tion. 

Die casting dies are made in a ma- 
chine shop adjoining the casting de- 
partment. A full line of machine equip- 
ment—lathes, boring and milling ma- 
chines, a shaper, drill presses, etc., are 
available to convert the slabs of tool 
steel into dies. Repairs to dies are also 
made here. 

Since dies must be able to withstand 
cycles of heating and sudden cooling, 
they must be so designed that these 
conditions do not unduly shorten die life. 
Working temperature of these dies is 
as high as 600° F, depending upon the 
metal being cast. At times inserts are 
used for the impressions. These inserts 
may be individually replaced or repaired 
without materially holding up production. 
Sometimes, die casting impressions are 
cut into the solid die slab; when this 
is done the whole die becomes worn 
out rather than only the cavity inserts. 


Dies Are Heat Treated 


After machining, dies are heat treated 
to better withstand the wear to which 
they are subjected. Over a period of 
time, the sudden infusion of the molten 
metal into the die, cooled for the ejection 
of the previous casting, has a tendency 
to check the die surface. Hardness to 
which the dies are heat treated depends 
of course on the analysis of the steel 
used and the material to be cast. In 
the case of dies for aluminum castings, 
brinell hardness from 425 to 444 is 
necessary. These dies for aluminum 
must always be hardened; many times 
dies that are to be used for long runs 
on zinc castings are also hardened. 

Die complexity and tolerance limits 
are ever increasing. Holes for the previ- 
ously mentioned generator end _ plates, 
for instance, are cast to within 0.003-in.; 
parts for a Sperry device were held to 
an overall dimensional tolerance of plus 
or minus 0.005-in.; closer tolerances have 
been held on some recent special jobs. 
Tolerances on the business machine (front 
frame bracket shown in Fig, 4) must 
be of a high degree in order that the 
components it carries function accurately. 

Problems other than that of accuracy 
arise in the design of the dies. Such 
a problem was met when it was necessary 
to make a fuse nose, shown in Fig. 1, 
without a parting line on the die cast 
threads. In this instance recourse was 
made to a mechanism inside of the die 
to rotate cores for relieving the casting. 
Also, a machine gun assembly which 
had at one time contained 380 separate 
pieces called for some thoughtful work 
to cast it in its final form comprising 
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two pieces. It is a problem at times to 
design and make a die which will con- 
tain all various parts going into one unit 
or assembly. 

Castings. having undercuts do not 
permit the use of usual dies therefore, 
loose cores are employed; they are 
knocked out on an arbor press or special 
fixture by a helper after the casting is 
formed. Although this permits casting of 
intricate forms, the process presents spe- 
cial problems in trimming of flash, and 
high production of die casting machines 
is slowed down. A wide range of casting 
sizes can be handled—from parts for 
zippers to the 2 ft long automobile grill- 
work and, washing machine tops. 

The castings are loaded into tote boxes 
as they come off the machine and these 
are delivered to the finishing depart- 
ment. Here the gates, runners and flashes 
are machined off, holes are bored and, 
when desired, articles are given a polish- 
ing operation. A typical setup employed 
in the removal of gates is shown in Fig. 5. 
Machine work is, however, held to a 
minimum. Using again the generator end 
plates for an example, the only work 
of this nature that is necessary is to 
turn the OD and ream the center hole. 


Jig Fitted Machines 


All machines are fitted with holding 
jigs, fixtures, or adapters to reduce set- 
up time, Operator has only to load, start, 
stop, and unload machine. Such sim- 
plification of operation at this end of 
the production line is imperative to keep 
up with the machines producing 15,000 
to 16,000 zinc castings a day. 

Usual inspection practice is followed 
at the end of the machining stage. All 
finished castings are given visual in- 
spection and physical and chemical tests 
are taken of representative lots. How- 
ever, with the advent of the war, the 
interior condition of the castings assumed 
a new significance. X-ray inspection of 
the same magnitude was used to control 
the interior as had been used for visual 
exterior examination, The Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., to mention one instance, used 
100 per cent x-ray inspection on all 
critical parts. 

It was stated by some members of 
the administrative staff that a large per- 
centage of die castings users are likely 
to insist upon such inspection inasmuch 
as they have been introduced to it. 

Castings are sometimes given a Cronak 
film coating to prevent the formation of 
white, basic ZnCO, which develops in 
presence of stagnant water, salt atmos- 
pheres, or in high humidity. The equip- 
ment employed in producing this coating 
is shown in Fig. 6. Parts to be plated 
are cleaned in Oakite, rinsed in water, 
dipped for 1% to 2 sec in the H.SO, 
acidified plating bath, rinsed, and then 
conveyed to an oven for drying. 
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If the equipment you buy has bronze 
parts that must show exceptional 
resistance to wear, fatigue, impact, 
or corrosion, you get a better buy 
if the parts are of Ampco Aluminum 
Bronze. Check the features above 
and see how your equipment gains 
more strength and durability .. . 
longer life . . . a record of trouble- 





etal 


The Metal without an Equal 
A-24A 





They have higher fatigue and impact 
values, resulting in longer wear and 
less replacement cost. 





They are stronger than other bronze 
parts, giving you extra durability. 





They are lighter than other bronzes 
- «+ your equipment weighs less. 





They meet severe conditions of wear 
— lasting several times as long as 
ordinary bronzes. 





They have higher compressive strength. 


free performance — when all mat- 
ting and wearing surfaces are of 
durable Ampco Aluminum Bronze. 
Ask for frictional parts of Ampco 
Aluminum Bronze on the equip- 
ment you buy. Replace with Ampco 
when old parts fail — and enjoy a 
far longer period of uninterrupted 
service. Write for Bulletin No. 71. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT $-2 


MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Specialists in engineering — production 
— finishing of copper-base alloy parts. 






























PROCESSES 
AND BE SURE! 


ACP has developed metal 
cleaning, rust removing and 
metal conditioning Chemicals 
and Processes which assure en- 


during finishes. 


Our Technical Department 
will gladly assist in adapting 
them to your manufacturing 


t 
needs. Write Dept. F-2. 


MANUFACTURERS OF INHIBITORS 
AND METAL WORKING CHEMICALS 
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Spent Pickling Liquors 
(Concluded from Page 108) 


runs, pulverized limestone is added while 
the liquor is agitated rapidly, until the 
sludge turns light yellow. As all pickle 
liquors contain more or less ferric iron, 
the addition of limestone until trivalent 
iron precipitates is an indication that all 
of the free acid has been neutralized. 
This is a sharp endpoint which is easily 
recognized if sufficient ferric iron is 
present in the liquor. Where a trial 
shows that the liquor contains too little 
ferric iron, the addition of oxidized 
sludge to the reaction vessel will pro- 
vide enough. 

Because treatment tanks are not 
pumped dry, each batch after the first 
should contain ample ferric iron. Agita- 
tion of the slurry is continued without 
further additions until examination of a 
sample dipped out with a paddle in- 
dicates that evolution of gas has prac- 
tically ceased. It is important that the 
bulk of the entrained carbon dioxide be 
expelled to prevent its subsequent re- 
action with the lime. Only 5-8 min are 
required to ensure the elimination of 
most of the gas. Milk of lime is then 
run in from the lime-slaking tank until 
a pink color is obtained with phenol- 
phthalein on a spot plate, and the treat- 
ment is complete. 


Desired Result Attained 


Although phenolphthalein first turns 
pink at a pH of about 8.3, and it is de- 
sired to finish the treatment at pH 9 
or higher, usually enough time will 
elapse between taking the test and turn- 
ing off the lime feed for the desired 
result to be attained. 

Evolution of carbon dioxide in the 
limestone treatment causes no difficulty. 
In the plant operation, limestone is added 
as rapidly as possible (fourteen 80-lb 
bags in 3 min) to a reaction tank with 
a freeboard of less than 4 ft, and it does 
not froth over. Installation of an ex- 
haust fan is desirable for winter opera- 
tion to keep the concentration of carbon 
dioxide in the room at a low level; such 
a fan also removes limestone dust and 
acid mist and thus permits the ferric 
endpoint to be seen clearly. The time 
required to treat a batch by this process 
is no greater than when lime alone is 
used. Installation of a bin for feeding 
bulk limestone would reduce the time 
somewhat. 

Economy which can be realized by 
substituting the limestone-lime _ split 
treatment for treatment with lime alone 
depends largely on the cost of pulverized 
limestone. In some areas the prices of 
crude bulk limestone and pulverized 
limestone will be equivalent in terms of 
calcium oxide, and there will be no great 


using limestone.  Fre- 
pulverized limestone 


advantage in 
quently, however, 
can be obtained locally at a considerable 
saving; it can sometimes be purchased 


for $1 to $2 per ton. Where limestone 
can be bought at a lower cost than the 
equivalent amount of lime, adoption of 
the split treatment results in savings. 


Where the treating equipment is of 
sufficient size and limestone can be pur- 
chased at a satisfactory price, the sav- 
ings from the split treatment can be in- 
creased by taking advantage of the abili- 
ty of limestone to precipitate a greater 
proportion of the iron as the stirring pe- 
riod is increased. In this way as much 
of the treatment as possible would be 
accomplished with the cheaper mate- 
rial. Indeed, in a mill which produces 
a relatively small volume of liquor, treat- 
ment with a_high-calcium limestone 
alone may be practical. 

In evaluating the relative economy of 
treating pickle liquor with lime alone, 
with the split treatment, or with lime- 
stone alone, it should be kept in mind 
that bulk lime must be stored in an air- 
tight bin to prevent recarbonation and 
that lime is a skin irritant; pulverized 
limestone does not have these disadvan- 
tages. The installation of bulk storage 
and dry-feeding equipment for both ma- 
terials will reduce the treatment cost by 
saving the bagging charge. Such sav- 
ing will range from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the cost of the bagged product. Also, 
where sludge storage space is limited, it 
is important to recognize that the sludge 
produced by a limestone treatment has a 
smaller volume than that produced by 
lime. 


REFERENCES 


1Also see Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, June, 1945. This resume given with per- 
mission of American Chemical Society. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 36,274 
(1944). 


Issues Bulletin on Slag 
Fluidity Investigations 


Information of value dealing with the 
orderly working and control of an acid 
open-hearth heat has been published in 
a 60-page pamphlet entitled “Acid Open 
Hearth Slag Fluidity and its Signifi- 
cance.” Previous fluidity investigations 
are discussed including the inclined plane 
and viscosimeter methods. A_ standard 
fluidimeter for acid open-hearth slags 
is described and the procedure for taking 
readings in the association’s standard 
fluidity mold is recommended. Twenty- 
four illustrations, mostly graphs, four 
tables and bibliography of 81 items are 
included. The bulletin may be obtained 
for $1 from the Acid Open Hearth 
Research Association, Inc., P. O. Box 
1878, Pittsburgh. 
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Welded Machinery Parts 


(Concluded from Page 102) 


tion the weldment by removing spatter, 
grinding edges or surfaces where spe- 
cified because of design requirements, 
and by grit blasting when size permits. 

Spatter is removed for appearance 
and to insure that it will not drop off 
progressively when weldment is in serv- 
ice. Spatter can be detrimental mechani- 
cally if, for instance, it were left in a 
lubricating oil compartment. 

Weldments are grit blasted to remove 
mill scale from plate surfaces and to 
facilitate visual inspection of welds. 
Under-cuts usually are more difficult 
to detect before weld is grit blasted. 

Welds are inspected visually for proper 
size, surface cracks or other surface de- 
fects. X-ray is used to inspect welds for 
internal defects, Various specifications, 
such as those of the ASME and the 
U. S. Navy, provide inspection standards 
for the acceptance or rejection of welds 
by means of x-ray photographs. 

Hydrostatic testing often is required 
by design specification. Oil tight com- 
partments should be checked and tested 
before a part leaves the weldery. Finally, 
the weldment should be laid out for a 
final inspection at weldery to verify 
that it is dimensionally correct within 
specified tolerances. 

Any weldment to be machined, sub- 
sequently, to any appreciable degree 
should be stress relieved if the machined 
surface or other parts of weldment are 
to hold their relationship within service 
life. Any weldment subjected to severe 
stresses or to fatigue or impact, should 
also be stress relieved. Especially is this 
advisable since locked-up stresses, the 
magnitude or direction of which cannot 
be predicted, can be of a high order 
following welding. If normal service 
loading imposes design stresses having 
same direction at a given point as that 
of a residual or locked-up weld stress, 
structural distress or failure can result. 

Many weldments are in use that have 
not been stress relieved. Hence, definite 
predictions cannot be made that diffi- 
culty will result for a given type of 
weldment whose stress has not been 
relieved. Stress relief therefore, may be 
regarded somewhat like insurance hav- 
ing a low premium rate. because the 
per pound cost of stress relieving is 
usually only a fraction of a cent. 

(Continued next week) 


—)— 


A new 28-page book, No. C9-1, de- 
scribing grab bucket cranes built for 
service on a variety of jobs in the metal 
working industries, including handling of 
bulk materials such as ores and solid 
fuels, has been issued by Harnischfeger 
Corp., 4460 West National, Milwaukee. 
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“STANDARD 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
CUTTING TOOLS 





FAST DELIVERY ON 
STANDARD REAMERS 
Carbide Tipped tapered (il- 
lustrated) or straight shank 
Reamers are standard with 
Spe-D-Cut and in stock most 
of the time, in all sizes 
from 14 to 114. You save 
delivery and production time 
by ordering Spe-D-Cut 
Standard Reamers. 


SpE-D-cuT carbide tipped cutting tools are precision 
made by specialists, Fitted with just the correct grade of 
cemented carbide for each metal cutting requirement, 
Spe-D-Cut cutting tools will give more uniform top quality 
results with longer life between sharpenings. 7 


SPE-D-CUT TOOL COMPANY, HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 





New Cutting Tool Catalog FREE ‘ 
on 1c new catalog No. K-sV 

ca - Spe-D-Cat's 5 bees carbide tipped put 

“ong 118 ° MILLING CUTTERS ° DR 


TOOL BITS ¢ END MINN CENTERS © BORING TOOLS 


“JCOUNTERSORES | aR TURNING TOOLS ° SPECIAL TOOLS 


FLY CUTTERS © 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION last week continued 
to reflect the choking effect of the steel strike, which in 
the week ended Feb. 2, latest for which figures are avail- 
able, held Sreeu’s industrial production index down to 
75 per cent, compared with 77 in the previous week. 

Although biggest depressive factor on the index was 
the strike in the steel industry where ingot production 
has been cut to about 5% per cent of capacity, railroad 
car loadings, electric power output, and automobile as- 
semblies, all somewhat affected by the steel strike, con- 
tributed to the low index. 

AUTOS—Lack of supplies held automobile production to 
29.295 units in the week ended Feb. 2, compared with 
29,410 in the preceding week. Of the 29,295 cars, Ford 
Motor Co. produced 14,985 and Chrysler Corp., 5000. 
RAILROADS—Car loadings which in the past few weeks 
had been narrowing the decrease from the preceding year 
have begun to show a less favorable performance as a re- 
sult of the steel strike. Partly responsible for the better 
comparison car loadings had been making before the steel 
strike was the fact that loadings from mid-January into 
February, 1945, were reduced by abnormal snowfalls and 
that wartime requirements for capacity loading held down 
loadings in early 1945. 

EMPLOYMENT—Lowest point in manufacturing employ- 
ment in 1945 was reached in December with 11,873,000 
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employees. Year’s high mark was 15,555,000. in January. 
Manufacturing employment in 1945 declined successively 
each month, except in November. 
CONSTRUCTION—New dwellings involved in construc- 
tion contracts in the 37 states east of the Rocky moun- 
tains increased 129 per cent in the last quarter of 1945, 
or from 12,268 units in the last quarter of 1944 to 28,- 
180 in the last quarter of 1945. The sharp and contra- 
seasonal gain in the final quarter was sufficient to make 
the total new dwellings for the year 21 per cent over 
those in 1944, the 1945 total being 76,495 units. Total 
of all construction contracts awarded in the 37 states in 
1945 was $3,299,303,000, a 65 per cent increase over 
1944, 

CASTINGS—Shipments of malleable iron castings in No- 
vember totaled 57,315 tons, 3 per cent under October. 
New orders booked, less cancellations, in November were 
69,092 tons, 22 per cent below October. Steel castings 
shipped in October totaled 119,857 tons, 8 per cent over 
September, and unfilled orders were 429,698 tons at the 
end of October, 14 per cent less than a month earlier. 
FORGINGS—Steel forgings shipped in November to- 
taled 117,953 tons, 8 per cent less than in October, 
and unfilled orders at the end of November amounted 
to 619,901 tons, 4 per cent less than at the close of Oc- 
tober. 
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The Index (see chart above): 


Latest Week (preliminary) 75 


Previous Week 77 





FIGURES THIS WEEK 





INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 


*Dates on request. {Preliminary. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ 


+Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 





Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago) t 


Latest Prior Month Year 

Period® Week Ago Ago 

5.5 5. 81 91 

3,980t 4,034 3,845 4,539 

2,033 2,133 1,167 1,947 

igi esti 4,600} 4,626 4,548 4,723 

ie ees oot $70.2 $101.4 $43.3 $28.7 

1 roe 29,295 29,410 13,920 20.770 

Bag 6734 709 652 739 

$l 24 13 16 

ie min ate $27,914 $27,977 $28,491 $25,290 
+17% +19% + 28% +17% 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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Latest Prior Month Year 
r FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
4 Bank Clearings (Dun & eee itnne) $11,862 $12,552 $11,936 $10,991 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ...... $279.2 $278.6 $278.7 $233.9 
) Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ....... $34.6 $35.3 $27.1 $41.9 
i Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) __. 12,921 10,142 5,054 8,546 
3 Loans and Investments (billions)} . $68.1 $68.2 $67.7 $50.6 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) } $49,531 $49,629 $48,541 $44,554 
. +Member banks, Federal Reserve System. . 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished stcel price average $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 
: All Commodities} . 106.8 106.7 107.0 104.7 
Industrial Raw Materials} 119.0 118.7 120.6 115.8 
10; Manufactured Products} 102.9 102.9 102.6 101.6 








+Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926— 100. 
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1. Welded Steel Products 

Cleveland Welding Co.—-8-page illustrated 
bulletin covers Cleve-Weld circular rolled and 
welded steel products fabricated to specification 
for manufacturers, Products included are gear 
ring blanks, flame cut gears, motor and gener- 
ator frames, truck and tractor rims and special 
products. 


2. Pipe 

Naylor Pipe Co.—56-page illustrated catalog 
No. 44 features applications of Lockseam Spiral- 
weld lightweight pipe in diameters from 4 to 
80 inches. New type pipe coupling is presented. 
Data on pipe sections, on precision fabrication 
and pipe connections are included. 


3. X-Ray Equipment 

North American Philips Co.—12-page illus- 
trated booklet describes Norelco industrial x-ray 
equipment. Description and specifications are 
given for four models. X-ray spectrometers and 
camera-type x-ray diffraction unit are also de- 
scribed. Application chart shows which unit is 
best suited for given job. 


4. Rotary Shaft Seal 

Crane Packing Co.—4-page illustrated bulle- 
tin “Specify the John Crane Bellows-Type 
Shaft Seal’ lists construction details, operating 
information, advantages, available materials, en- 
gineering data, space requirements and typical 
installations of this mechanical seal for cen- 
trifugal and rotary pumps, refrigeration com- 
pressors, gear boxes, speed reducers and other 
industrial applications. 


5. Aluminum Alloy 

National Smelting Co.—8-page illustrated 
bulletin on Allcast aluminum alloy covers his- 
tory, principal advantages, mechanical proper- 
ties and recommended applications. Superior 
mechanical properties are claimed. 


6. Inserted Blade Cutters 


Midwest Tool & Mfg. Co.—26-page illus- 
trated booklet No. 1045, supplement to general 
catalog No. 17, covers specifications and prices 
of high speed steel inserted blade cutters for 
general purpose milling, and carbide tipped in- 
serted blade cutters for milling steel, aluminum 
and other nonferrous materials. Cutter adjust- 
ment suggestions are given. 


7. Gear Drives 

Cone-Drive Div., Michigan Tool Co.—8-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 632 entitled “Cone- 
Drive Gearing at Work In Machine Tools” ex- 
plains principle of drives, outlines advantages of 
their application and illustrates numerous ap- 
plications in turning and facing, drilling and 
boring, milling, broaching and threading, and 
special purpose machine tools. 


8. Cold Finished Steel Bars 


9. Gages 
AA Gage Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin 
describes steel and chromium plated cylindrical 


carbide 
vaging by hard chrome plating; and gage block 


10. Industrial Tires 


B. F. Goodrich Co.—38-page illustrated 
entitled “How to Save Money on In- 

dustrial Hauling Jobs and Equipment” describes 
all types of industrial rubber tires. Selection 
and specification data are 
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11. Marking Equipment 


Acme Marking Equipment Co.—32-page il- 
lustrated catalog No. GC-1145 describes Rams 
Head steel stamps and type holders, machine 
stamps, marking machines, hobs, molds, em- 
bossing dies, numbering heads, branding irons, 
etching equipment, shipping supplies and sten- 
cils, seals, punches, rubber stamps, name plates, 
tool checks and badges. 


12. Tools 


Masterform Tool Co.—6-page illustrated 
folder describes Masterform circular, dovetail 
and flat forming tools, cut-off tools, recessing 
tools, reamers, counterbores, forming tool blanks, 
cast metal alloy tool bits and associated prod- 
ucts. Specifications and prices are given. 


13. Heat Treatment Service 
Lukens Stee] Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin 
form 281-11-45 describes heat treatment service 
for stress relieving, annealing, normalizing, 
spheroidizing, hardening and tempering, x-ray 
testing, pickling, painting and grit and sand 
blasting. Furnace capacities are listed, 


14, General Utility Crane 


Hyster Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin form 
No. 693 gives specifications and complete de- 
scription of Karry Krane mobile crane for gen- 
eral utility handling of machinery, crates and 
boxes, barrels and kegs, cases and cartons, bales 
and bags, and sling loads. Gasoline powered 
unit has 10,000-pound capacity. 


15. Lapping & Grinding Machines 

Norton Co.—lIlustrated folder No. 9-45 en- 
titled “The Norton Part in the Production of 
Electric Refrigerating and Air Conditioning 
Units” covers five types of lapping and grinding 
machines particularly adaptable for use in these 
industries. Typical jobs accomplished are shown. 









16. Cold Wrought Products 


ucts” relates manufacturing procedure and 


17. Metalworking Equipment 


Barnes Drill Co.—12-page illustrated con- 
densed catalog covers complete lines of metal- 
working drilling and tapping machines, hydrau- 
lic drilling units, vertical and horizontal hy- 
draulic honing machines and magnetic-auto- 
matic coolant separators for use on machines 
pd liquid coolants. Specifications are in- 
c . 


18. Bookkeeping Equipment 

LeFebure Corp.—382-page illustrated loose- 
leaf-type catalog No. 667 describes and shows 
typical installations of bookkeeping equipment 
including tray binders, posting stands, 
bookkeeping equipment, desks, speedex index- 
ing system, sorting rack desks, portable files and 
other office and accessory equipment. 


19. Thread Gages 

Locke Gage Co.—8-page illustrated catalog 
gives specifications and prices of Thread Plug 
and Thread Ring gages. Advantages of design 
featuring clearance below roots of threads are 
set forth. Full data on standard sizes are given. 
Special sizes are availabie. 


20. Stress Distribution 

Meehanite Metal Corp.—2-page reprint from 
STEEL of article “Stress Distribution” by E. S. 
Clark, chief engineer, presents check list of cur- 
rent stress determination methods which prove 
helpful to those following present tendency to 
limit weight by more effective use of materials. 
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21. Structural Arc Welding 

Lincoln Electric Co.—4-page illustrated tech- 
nica] bulletin A.I.A. File No. 18c2 discusses de- 
sign and fabrication of jack truss by arc welding 
methods. Cutting and welding, costs for fabri- 
cation are given. 


22. Stainless Steels 

Lebanon Steel Foundry—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 669.1 presents information, speci- 
fications and recommended applications of Circle 
L il, 12, 18, 14 and 15 straight-chromium 
stainless steels. Acids, salts and miscellaneous 
materials to which it is resistant are listed. 


23. Universal Grinder 

Gear Grinding Machine Co.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin gives specifications on GearGrind 
uttiversal oscillating precision chucking grinder 
which is designed to handle external and inter- 
nal cylindrical surfaces; internal tapers and ex- 
ternal conical surfaces; generated or formed 
spherical external and internal surfaces; and 
generated or formed annular surfaces such as 
ball bearing races and fillets. 


24. Forging Service 

Kropp Forge Co.—52-page illustrated book 
entitled “Forgings by Kropp” is pictorial pre- 
sentation of forging service available to industry. 
History of company and typical forgings made 
are covered. All departments of company are 
shown. 


25. Pyrometers 


Claud S. Gordon Co.—Two illustrated 2-page 
bulletins on XacTemp pyrometers give informa- 
tion on hand instruments for measuring temper- 
atures of nonferrous molten metal and for gen- 
eral use in heat treating and fabrication applica- 
tions. Both models are of direct reading type. 
Thermocouples are replaced readily. 


26. Firebox Boilers 

Kewanee Boiler Corp.—20-page illustrated 
catalog No. 96E describes and gives specifica- 
tions of steel riveted firebox boilers for 100, 125 
or 150 pounds steam pressure. Sizes from 6 
to 804 horsepower are included. Cutaway il- 
lustrations show construction and advantages. 
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27. Corrosion Prevention 


Haynes Stellite Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin “Hastelloy Facing for Corrosion Resist- 


Hastelloy available and corrosive media that 
they will resist. Also covered are procedures 
used in applying Hastelloy facings, procedures 
for facing with welding rod and with sheet and 


plate. 
28. Welding Rods 

R. G. LeTourneau Inc.—Quick reference wall 
chart measuring 16% x 21% inches gives in- 
formation about five types of Tournaweld weld- 
ing electrodes. Three are for special repair and 
maintenance work and two are for general pur- 
pose production work. 


29. Hydraulic Presses 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co.—86-page illus- 


trated catalog No. 87 presents typical applica- © 


tions of hydraulic presses for metal forming, 
Micabond insulation forming, armor plate pro- 
duction, pressure processing of synthetic resins, 
transfer molding, injection molding, extrusion 
molding, and forging. 


30. Boring Machine 

Kearney & Trecker Praducts Corp.—16-page 
illustrated catalog No. CMA-10 describes Model 
C Milwaukee Autometric boring machine. Speci- 
fications, features, dimensions, typical applica- 
tions and available accessories are covered. 


31. Manufacturing Facilities 

Ideal Commutator Dresser Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated folder shows offices and manufacturing 
facilities of company’s six plants. 


32. Casting Sealer 

Metallizing, Co. of America—2-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. C-1A describes Mogul M- 
1500 circulator for low-cost salvage of castings 
which must withstand operating pressures and 
have been rejected because of porosity or pin- 
hole cracks. Unit circulates Mogul Cast-Seal 
through castings under pressure. Information 
on use, specifications and price is included. 
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33. Conversion Factors 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.—8-page looseleaf 
folder or wall chart entitled “Conversion Factors 
and Formulas for Electrical Engineers” contains 
over 600 conversion factors commonly used by 
electrical engineers. Definitions of basic elec- 
trical units, prefixes, mensuration and tempera- 
ture conversion factors are also included. 


34. Enclosed Electric Motors 


Crocker-Wheeler Div., Joshua Hendy Iron 
Wks.—4-page illustrated bulletin describes 
Sealdpower motors for use in dusty locations or 
where excessive moisture is present. Motors are 
available in sizes from 2 to 15 horsepower. 
Features of motor are discussed and cutaway il- 
lustrations show construction. 


35. Spray Nozzles 

Yarnall-Waring Co.—16-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. N-616 presents information on line 
of spray nozzles for cooling condensing water, 
for air conditioning service and for other in- 
dustrial processes. Typical installations of spray 
nozzles and of spray cooling systems are pic- 
tured. 


36. Protective Coating 


Enthone Co.—4-page illustrated bulletin is 
descriptive of Alumox chemical process for pro- 
ducing corrosion resisting coatings on alumi- 
num alloys. Corrosion inhibiting characteristics 
of treated aluminum and aluminum alloy sur- 
faces are discussed. Method of application is 
described, 


37. Silica Brick 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co.—12-page 
illustrated bulletin entitled ‘“Vega—The Super- 
Duty Silica Brick” explains advantages of this 
refractory material which is claimed to yield as 
much as 20 to 80 per cent longer life in open- 
hearth roofs, permit higher operating tempera- 
tures and increase tonnage output over that pos- 
sible with standard silica brick. 


38. Gear Motors 


General Electric Co.—16-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. GEA-1487D is descriptive of many 
types of gear-motors. Advantages are listed 
and information is given as to various locations 
where their use is most desirable. Mechanical 
and electrical features of these polyphase motors 
are described. Charts show horsepower-speed 
ratings. 


39. Clutch 


Carlyle Johnson Machine Co.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin describes Maxitorq floating disk 
clutch. Design, construction and specifications 
are covered. Dimensional drawings are in- 
cluded. Coupling is available in single, double, 
pulley, and cut-off coupling types. 


40. Electronic Equipment 


Autotron Co.—Two 4-page illustrated bulle- 
tins describing model 500 electronic Shadow- 
count portable counting unit for counting up to 
1000 items per minute and model 700 auto- 
matic electronic gage for internal depths, exter- 
nal lengths and outside diameters. Applications 
and specifications are given. 


41. Plastic Materials 


Bakelite Corp.—86-page illustrated booklet 
entitled “Selecting the Right Thermosetting 
Molding Material” is companion piece for tech- 
nical film of same name. Subject matter of film 


executives and others. 
Comparator chart showing relative values of 
various phenolic and urea plastics is included. 


42. Spherical Bearings 


Heim Co.—16-page illustrated locseleaf cata- 
log No. 10 describes Unibal spherical bearings 
and spherical bearing rod ends. Engineering 
data, dimensional charts and partial list of ap- 
plications are included. Advantages of use are 
set forth. 


43. Fatigue of Metals 
Nitralloy Corp.—88-page illustrated data book 
entitled “Fatigue of Metals—Some Facts for the 
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Heavy Steel Demand To 
Follow Strike Settlement 


Mills more disposed to accept orders despite deliv- 
ery uncertainties . . . Pig iron and scrap shortage 


still severe 


END of the steel strike is expected to result in more active de- 
mand than before the interruption, as settlement of the contro- 
versy will mean clearing of the greatest obstacle in the path of 
reconversion and probably early adjustment of a number of im- 
portant strikes in steel consuming industries. 

Major consumer interest at first will be devoted to obtaining 
shipments on orders now on mill books as early as possible, as 
attention before the steel walkout was directed primarily to the 
same purpose, to build inventories to help out while mills were 
down. However, volume of new orders is expected to expand 
sharply as more stable conditions prevail and the cost and labor 
pattern is clarified. Also seasonal factors should prove stimu- 
lating. 

Third week of the steel strike saw inquiry at the lowest point 
since the interruption began, despite the belief that a break in 
the deadlock might come soon, as a result of the expected an- 
nouncement by Washington of a new price-wage formula. 
Growing additional individual problems of consumers had much 
to do with slowing of inquiry. Those not already down be- 
cause of strikes of their own were being forced to curtail op- 
erations because of materials shortage, a number suspending 
entirely for this reason. 

Recently there has been a freer disposition on the part of 
producers to enter orders and promise deliveries based on a 
time beginning with the end of the strike. In these cases sell- 
ers are limiting their commitments. They still favor regular 
customers and in general still are unable to promise nearly as 
much as is asked. With so much tonnage already lost be- 
cause of the strike many consumers must reconcile themselves 
to a revision in requirements. However, various producers, in- 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


(Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts) 


Week 

Ended Same Week 

Feb.9 Change 1945 1944 
Pittsburgh yee None 80.5 99.5 
Chicago ie None 99.55 102 
Eastern Pa. War. + 2 87 94 
Youngstown te None 83 95 
Wheeling : 56 None 88 101 
Cleveland ... 0 None 86.5 97 
Buffalo : 0 None 72 88.5 
Birmingham 0 None 95 95 
New England 10 None 92 95 
Cincinnati 44 None 92 94 
St. Louis 19 None 75 79.5 


Detroit 32 None 87 75 
Estimated national 
rate 5.5 None 89.5 100 





*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 
dates. 











cluding some leading mills, are not making promises of any 
description as to future deliveries, except perhaps on certain 
specialties or identified projects, and even then they are limited 
as to what they can do. Where consumers do not take their 
orders back for 1einstatement later the orders are simply filed 
for future consideration. 

As an example of the far reaching effects of steel shortage 
tire manufacturers are limited in production by lack of bead 
wire, backlogs being nearly exhausted and no hope offered of 
replenishment for some time. 

Steel operations continued last week at an estimated rate of 
5% per cent of capacity, conditions being unchanged in all dis- 
tricts but one, eastern Pennsylvania making a gain of 2 points 
to 6 per cent of capacity, insufficient to affect the national 
rate. At Youngstown, Cleveland, Buffalo and Birmingham op- 
erations were entirely suspended. Pittsburgh remained at 1% 
per cent, Wheeling at 56 per cent, Cincinnati at 44, St. Louis 
at 19, Chicago at 5, New England at 10, St. Louis at 19 and 
Detroit at 32. 

Pig iron melters in general are in need of more tonnage as 
most foundries are not affected by the strike and are continuing 
castings production. 
conserve supplies for use when the situation clears as some 
time will be necessary to start supplies moving freely from 
blast furnaces. Efforts to stretch metal supply by using larger 
proportion of scrap meet a shortage in cast grades. In some 
areas all blast furnaces are idle, while in others production con- 
tinues sufficiently to allow moderate shipments. 

Scrap continues scarce, at ceiling prices and in strong de- 
mand. Shortage is expected to continue well into the summer 
at least and melters, even though strike-bound, are using every 
device to assure as great supply as possible for poststrike use. 
Material is being stored wherever possible, to be available when 


Some have begun to taper activities to 


steel production is resumed. Though no new orders are being 
given, steelmakers promise further tonnages as soon as mills 
become active. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products continue 
unchanged at present Office of Price Administration levels. Fin- 
ished steel composite is $58.27, semifinished steel at $37.80, 
steelmaking pig iron at $24.80 and steelmaking scrap at $19.17. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb. 9 Feb. 2 Jan. 26 Jan. 1946 Nov. 1945 Feb. 1945 Feb. 1941 
Finished Steel .......... $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel ...... 3 “eee 37.80 37.80 37.80 7.80 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron ........ 24.80 24.80 24.80 24.80 24.25 23.55 22.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 * 20.05 


Steelmaking Scrap .......... 

Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe, 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—-Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania, Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material, cents per lb.; coke, dollars per net ton; others dollars per gross ton. 


Composite: 


ini H ° . Feb.9, Jan., Nov., Feb., 
Finished Material P1046 ‘Yea6 1945" (1948 Pig Iron 1946 1946 1945 1945 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............. 2.25 2 Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh . $26.94 $26.94 $26.94 $25.69 
Steel bars, Philadelphia _— oe fet: ae Basic, Valley ........ | "95.25 25.25 25.25 24.00 
Steel bars, Chicago .............. 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.47 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia 27.09 27.09 27.09 25.84 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ...... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides 26.44 26.44 26.44 25.19 
Shapes, Philadelphia RL heey: 2215 2215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... .. 25.75 25.75 25.75 24.50 
Shapes, Chicago es so 2.10 2.10 10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 22.18 22.138 22.18 20.88 
en eee 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.20 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati 26.05 26.05 26.05 24.80 
Plates, Philadelphia .............. 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia 27.59 27.59 27.59 26.84 
8 to, eae ee 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.20 Malleable, Valley ..... 95.75 25.75 25.75 24.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 Malleable, Chicago .. . 25.75 25.75 25.75 24.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ..... 3.05 8.05 3.05 8.05 Lake Sup., charcoal del. Chicago 37.34 37.34 37.34 37.34 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh .... 3.70 3.70 8.70 8.65 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 25.94 25.94 25.94 24.69 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary DS ei .20 2.20 2.20 2.20 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 8.05 3.05 8.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary ......... 3.70 8.70 8.70 8.65 Scra 
Hot-rolled Strip, Pittsburgh ; 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 P 
Cold-rolled strip, Pittsburgh 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 Heavy melting steel, No. i, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh .. 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.60 Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 290 290 2.90 2.80 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ‘? 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.7! 
lin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Rails for roiling, Chicago 22.25 29.25 22.25 92.25 
sgt - No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago .....$36.00 $36.00 $36.00 ,$34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 86.00 36.00 36.00 d Connellsville, furnace ovens $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 86.00 36.00 86.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens 8.25 8.25 8.25 7.75 
Wire rods, No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 13.35 13.75 13.75 13.85 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


_Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941, Feb. 4, 1942 and May 21, 
1945, ‘The schedule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products 
and any iron or steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding. etc., although only principal estab- 
lished basing points for selected products are named specifically. Seconds and off-grade products are also covered. Exceptions applying to individ- 
ual companies are noted in the table. Finished steel quoted in cents per pound. 


Semifini 4 Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
shed Stee! Birmingham, 5— in. inclusive, per 100 
Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 


tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus freight 
on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 





Ibs., $2.15 Do., over ~—A4t-in., incl., $2.30; 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling Galveston, base, 2.25¢e and 2.40c respectively. 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50 (Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., $0.05 higher.) 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base 20 
tons one size, 2.25c; Duluth, base 2.35c; De- 
troit, del. 2.35c; Eastern Mich. 2.40c; New 
York del. 2.59c; Phila. del. 2.57c; Gulf Ports, 
dock 2.62c; Pac. ports, dock 2.90c, (Calumet 
Steel Division. Borg-Warner Corp., and Jos- 
lyn Mfg. & Supply Co., may quote 2.55c, Chi- 
cago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, f.o.b. 
St. Louis.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
= rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o:b, 
mill. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem 
base 20 tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit del., 2.80c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O. 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill, 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffa- 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, $45, 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $36; Detroit, 
del. $38; Duluth (bil) $38; Pac. Ports, (bil) 
$48. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co., $34 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Ports- 
mouth, O., on slabs on WPB directives. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton slabs from 
see mill. Geneva Steel Co. $58.64, Pac. 
ports. 


Forging Quality Biooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $42, Detroit, del, 
$44; Duluth, billets, $44; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 
ports, $54, 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging” 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.o.b. 
Toronto, O. Geneva Steel Co, $64.64, Pacific 
ports.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, base 1000 tons one size and section; 
3-12 in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18-in. 
and over $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 
del. Eastern Mich. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54, del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich, $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$36. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.o.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., 1.90c. 
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AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 

Pee bikci sates $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.70 

(.20-.30 Mo) 0. 

oo SSSR 1.70 PEER ES oe 1.70 
he het acne 2.55 ROR eee ares 1.20 
Re 0.50 4800 2.15 
SSE ry 0.85 sick Sk os wee 0.35 
| RE 1.35 5130 or 5152 ..... 0.45 
.  BNSPE RST 20 6120 or 6152 ..... 0.95 
es tanec 00 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 ..... 1.20 


* Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 lbs., 2.75c; Detroit 2.80c; Toledo 2.90c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co, may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh to 
Spring City, New England Drawn Steel Co. 
may sell outside New England on WPB direc- 


del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich. 3.50c. 

Reinforcing Bars. (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30ec; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; 
_ Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c; double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.00, double ref., 6.25c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.20c; Granite 
City, base 2.30c; Detroit del. 2.30c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.35¢; Phila. del. 2.37c; New York del. 
2.44c; Pacific ports 2.75c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., may quote 2.35c on 
hot carbon sheets, nearest eastern basing point.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05¢; Granite City, base 3.15¢c; Detroit 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York del. 
3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
eago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.70c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.80c; New York del. 3.94c; 
Phila. del. 3.78c; Pacific ports 4.25c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢ at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.36c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific ports 
4,25¢; copper iron, 3.90c; pure iron 3.95c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh, 4.25c 
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Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 2.85c; Granite City, base 2.95c: 
Detroit, del, 2.95c; eastern, Mich. 3.00c; Pa- 
cific ports 3.50c; 20 gage; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, © Middletown, 
base 3.45c; Detroit del. 3.55c; eastern Mich. 
3.60c; Pacific ports 4.10c. 


Electrical Sheets No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports City 
Pee rade | cl 3.30¢ 4.05c 3.30¢ 
Armature 3.65¢ 4.40c 3.75¢ 
Electrical 4.15¢ 4.90¢ 4.25¢ 
ESS eee 5.05¢ 5.80c 5.15¢ 
Dynamo 5.75¢ 6.50¢ 5.85¢c 
Transformer 
72 6.25c 7.00c 
65 . 7.25¢ 8.00c 
58 . 7.75¢ 8.50c 
52 8.55c¢ 9.30¢ rh 
Hot- Rolled ‘Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 1 ton and over, 12 _ inches 


wide and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich, 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75c. 

Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90¢ ; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95¢; Worcester base 3.00c. 

Commodity C. R,. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.05c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.10c; Worcester base 3.35c. 

Cold Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 


Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 

Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 100-Ib 


base box, $5.00; Granite City, 
Sparrows Point, $5.10. 


Birmingham, 


Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib. base box, 0.25 Ib. tin, $4.35: 0.50 Ib tin, 
$4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin $4.65; Granite City, Birm- 
ingham, Sparrows Point, $4.45, $4.60, $4.75, 
respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Granite 
City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 3.15c; Pa- 
cific ports, boxed, 4.05c. 

Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 


Manufacturing ‘Ternes s: (Special Coated) Pitts- 


burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 


$4.40. 


Plates 


Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. 
30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 
Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, 
New York, del. 2.44c; Phila., del. 2 .30¢: 
St. Louis, 2.49c; Boston, del. 2.57-82c; Pacific 
ports, 2.80c; Gulf ports, 2.60c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c f.o.b. mill; 2.65¢c f.o.b. D.P.C. 


base per pack- 
coating I. C. 8-lb. 
$15.00; 25-lb. $16; 


Chicago, 
Youngstown, 
Claymont, 2.25¢; 


mill; Central Iron & Steel Co. 2.50c f.0.b. bas- 
ing points; Geneva Steel Co., Provo, Utah, 
3.20ce f.0.b. Pac. ports.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.50c: 
Pacific ports, 4.15c; Gulf ports, 3.85c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 


Pacific ports 4.15c. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del. 2.27c; Phila., del. 2.215c; Pacific 
ports. 2.75c; Gulf ports, 2.45c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote the equivalent of 2.45c, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the general range and 2.55c on beams and 
channels from 4 to 10 inches.) 


Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
2.40c; Pacific ports, 2.95c. 

Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm- 
ingham to manufacturers in carloads. 

Bright, basic, bessemer wire *$2.75 
Spring wire *4$3.35 


Wire Products to ‘the ‘Trade: 

Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
$2.90; Pac. ports, $3.40; galvanized, 
$2.55 and $3.05, resp. 

Annealed Merchant quality wire, 100- 
Ib., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham 

Galvanized Merchant quality wire, 100- 
lb., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham F 

Woven fence, 15%, gage and heavier, 
per base column Fa 

Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, 

Cleveland, Birmingham 

barbless wire, column 73, 
*Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth; 

add $0.50 for bright, annealed, galvanized and 

$0.70 for other finishes for Pacific ports. 
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‘Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
column 72; twisted 


February 11, 1946 


#Same bases as for bright basic except Bir- 


mingham. 


++Add 10 cents for Worcester; 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, 


50 cents for 
annealed, bright basic and 70 cents for all other 
finishes for Pacific ports. 


Tubular Goods 


threaded 


and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 


ton. 


Base discounts 
and Lorain, O.; 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. 


Gary, 


on 


steel pi 
Ind. 


base only on wrought iron pipe. 








pe 


2 points 


Pittsburgh 
less 
Pittsburgh 


on 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In, Blk. Galv In Blk. Galv. 
ee ee: % 24 31% 
4% & %.. 59 40% % 30 10 
ae 631% 51 1-1%4 34 16 
%... 661%, 55 1% 38 18% 
1-8: ; 681, 57% 37% 18 
Lap weld 
Steel Iron 
In, Blk. Galv. In Blk. Galv. 
2a. Cl ee 1% 23 3% 
2144-3.... 64 54% 11% 28% 10 
314-6. . 66 54% 2 301, 12 
(Bee 65 52% 214-3%4.. 31144 14% 
9-10..... 644% 52 i ilecdiccexve 3314 18 
11-12.... 63%, 51 4144-8.... 324%, 17 
9-12.... 2814 12 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per {60 feet 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Ww eld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
O.D. Hot Cold coal 
size B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
s bps 13 $ 9.01 
14” 13 10.67 . 7 , 
1,” 13 $10.23 11.72 $ 9.72 23.71 
134 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
a 13 13.04 15.03 12.3% 19.35 
2%” 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2144” 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 : 
21,” 12 7.5 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 ‘ 21.42 17.54 29.00 
3” 12 19. 50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
314” 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 19.90 
114,” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 
5”. . 46.87 54.01 {25 73.93 
ae 71.96 82.93 68.14 
Rails, “Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.o.b. mill, gross 
ton, $43.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, $45.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.0.b. rai 
road and basing points, $31-$33. 
Supp lies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated 
5.9. Tie slates $46 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.25¢e. 
*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 

Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 

lb.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra carbon 18.00c 

special carbon 22.00c; oil-hardening 24.00c; 
high car.-chr. 43.00c 

Base, 

Tung Chr. Van Moly. per lb. 

18.00 4 1 67.00c 

1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00e 

: 4 2 3 54.00¢ 

6.40 4.15 1.90 5 57.50c 

5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 
Stainless Steels 

Base, Cents per lb. 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
BH. 2 hee 

Type Bars Plates Sheets’ Strip Strip 

302.... 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303.... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304 25:00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308.... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309.... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310. 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312 36.00 40.00 49.00 aaeae pee 
*316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00% 
$321 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIU M STEEL 

403 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 

416. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
$+ +420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

430. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
{t430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 

440A. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75  36.50° 

442. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 

443. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 

446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 

501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 

502 9.00 13.00 -7 13.00 18.00 
STAINL ESS — L AD STEEL (20%) 

304 §18.00 19.00 > 
i ‘With 2-3% ee §With titanium. With 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. +}High 
carbon. t{Free machining. §$Includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 

Rivets, Washers 
Birmingham 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, 


Chicago 


Structural paw 3.75¢ 
yy-inch and under > Ricais 65.-5 off 
Wrought, Washers, Pittsburgh, "Chie ago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large 
nut, bolt manufacturers l.c.l. . .$2.75.-3.00 off 
Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 


Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 
14 x 6 and smaller . 65% off 
Do., #; and 5 x 6-in. and shorter.. 63% off 
Do., % to 1x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts 50 off 
Step bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts . 65 off 


Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; bulk 


80 off on 15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 
5000 over 3-in. 
Nuts 

Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E, 
s-inch and less 62 od 
14-1-inch 59 60 
ree ees 57 58 
15 and larger 56 i 


Hexagon Cap Se rews 


Ce See” MI oa Os « «cv « ak rane ane 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller ; , . 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ug? 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10 smaller 70 off 

Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace °7.50 
Connellsville, foundry 8.00- 8.50 
New River, foundry 9.00- 9.25 
Wise county, foundry 75- 8.25 


furnace 25- 7.75 


By-Product Foundry 


Wise county, 


Kearney, N. J., ovens 13.05 
Chicago, outside delivered 13.00 
Chicago, delivered 13.75 
Terre Haute, delivered 13.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 13.75 
New England, delivered 14.65 
St. Louis, delivered 5 718.75 
Birmingham, delivered 10.90 
Indianapolis, delivered 13.50 
Cincinnati, delivered 13.25 
Cleveland, delivered 13.20 
Buffalo, delivered 13.40 
Detroit, delivered 13.75 
Philadelphia, delivered 13.28 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 


oal may charge $8.00; effective May 26, 1945, 
114.25 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn, 
Coke By-Products 
Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree .. 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00e 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots . 13.23¢ 
Do., tank cars .. . 11.50e 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbls., to job- 
bers : Sa%s 3 8.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia : $20.00 
Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 


designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 


ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 


quarter of 1940. 
Extra mean additions or deductions from base 
prices in effect April 16, 1941 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may be 
charged, 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Govern- 
ing basing peint is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
85% of prime prices, wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs: terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941, 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, s ubject to established extras. 
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BASE QUANTITIES to 1499 ange ny 1¢__ome bundle to 1499 pounds; *“—one to nine bundles; 
400 to 1999 pounds; mnt y to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; “%—one to bundles; *—100 to to 749 pounds; *—800 to 1900, poundes 
‘300 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 8999 ounds; 306 to 9999 pounds;) "—1500 to "39,999 pounds; %—1500 to 1999 pounds; 1999 as; 
"400 to 89,999 pounds; *—under 2000 po *_under 4000 pounds; 39,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 poms: 21000 a - ton 
“500 to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle’ t to sr ‘999 pounds; 4%—150 to under 25 bundles. Cold-relled strip, 2000 to $9, poun 
2249 pounds; ““—150 to 1499 pounds; *\—three to 24 b bundles; “450  —300 to 4999 pounds. 
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High phosphorus .......... 4.55 44% no ratio ........... $27.40 -_ nese ore is f.o.b. cars, shipside, at 
eke beasenats Se hab Ae hig > rah +s MND EG a4 00:0 b'0% eed dock most favorable to the buyer. 
range nonbessemer ..... d OO ee eee ee d M Ore 
oe a ere $2.80 angansss 
Eastern Local Ore Sales ge of Metals -Reserve Co., 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. Brasil aie cents per gross ton unit, dry, £8%. Molybdenum 
Foundry and basic 56- —s at New Philadelphia, a 
63% contract....... 18.00 44%2.5:llump ........ $3.65 Norfolk, Mobile and New Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. comt., 90.78 
48% 3:llump .......... 438.50 Orleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., MIMES ..- ese eee eeeee . 
Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 
M a ore, 45- 


“nei hon NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
Spanish, No. African, bas- 
ic, 50 ~ to OF o8 be Nom, (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
f.0.b. Rio de Janeiro. . 7.50-8.00 ——___— Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent —————__ Bars Bars 
Desig- per Billets oy Billets 
a oe Ore nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100lb. perGT 100lb. perGT 
Chinese olframite, per 
(10-15 70-90 20-85 40-60 .40-.70 15-25 $0.65 $18.00 $1.15 $28.00 
short ton unit, duty 404.00 NE S720 1... 18-28 70-00 [20-85 40.60 40-70 20-30 — .70 14.00 1.20 24.00 
SAE SE NES ¢ 00 NE 9415 18-18 .80-1.10 120-35 80-50 .80-60 08-15  .75 15. 1:25 25.00 
iirioteiait titan NE 9425 "23-28 '80-1.20 ‘20-.85 80-.50 30-60 .08-.15 75 15.00 125 25.00 
NE 0442 |... .40-45 1.00-180 (20-85 ‘80-50 .30-.60 08-15 80 16.00 1.80 26.00 
(Equivalent OPA schedules) : NE 9722 .... .20-25 .50-.80 20-35 .10-.25 .40-.70 .15-.25 65 18.00 1.15 238.00 
Gross ton f.o.b.. cars, New, York, NE 9880 ::.. 28-98-7090 20-85 70-90 85-115 20-80 1:80 26.00 1:80 6.00 
Philadelphia : i. als: ae 85. .40-. % " 
no  P onan. Ore ce’ Te. NE 9880 1... 1828 80-70 [20-85 40-60 1 "30 120 2400 1.55 81.00 
per 


pe disc ; Extras in addition to a base price of 2.70c, 
{3"3 Poving for discharge; dr semifinished steel major basing points amd axe in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. ° prices quoted 
@ntees are net met.) on vanadium 
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Pig Iron 
Prices (in gross tons) are maximum fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941, amended Feb. 14, and Oct. 22, 1945. Ex- 
ceptions indicated in footnotes. Base prices bold face, delivered light face. 
Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included. 


Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Mal- 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ........ $26.75 $26.25 $27.75 $27.25 
yy A ie ae. SP 28.28 27.78 29.28 28.78 
prookiya, N. Y., del. ....... 29.25 sate § Bia 29.75 
Birdsboro, Pa., base .......... 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 
Birmingham, base ............ 22.13 20.75 26.75 ts. 
Baltimore, del. 27.36 “on mei ao 
Boston, del. 26.89 Sarg an esa 
is a are we 25.97 etait Pa Data 
Ren, | GUN, ince ccpess 25.81 24.48 ny aM, 
Coevermma, Gel... eek. 25.87 24.99 My! neo 
a A BR ar 27. ae. - cows beat 
Philadelphia, del. .......... 27.21 26.71 ead ei,“ 
a a ee 25.87 24.99 Sukes wei 
SAR eee 25.75 24.75 26.75 .25 
SAMS, Mine's si 0:6%5.0 0 ou 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 
nee, GEL, ow icc eee 27.28 maya oie 28.28 27.78 
SCN, Ig ial dia cares Sede 27.83 aie 28.83 28.33 
SS A ae een ee 25.75 25.25 26.2 25.75 
Milwaukee, del. ............ 26.85 26.35 27.35 26.85 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ...... 28.94 9 as Tee 28.94 
Cleveland, base-.............. 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Akron, Canton, del. ........ 27.14 26.64 27.64 27.14 
Detrott, ere eae 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Saginaw, Mich., del. ....... 28.06 27.56 28.56 28.06 
_ jie ree 25.75 26.75 26.25 
OR re 28.38 27.88 28.88 28.38 
a Sea eee 25.75 25.25 26.75 26.25 
Everett, Mass., base 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 
NS Sno sls ow neis. eS 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 
Granite City, Ill., base ....... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
St. Louis, del. ... 9 oh pesee tae 25.75 cea 26.25 
Hamilton, 0., base ........... 25.75 25.25 25.75 
OE i ae 26.19 26.36 ena 26.86 
Neville Island, Pa., base ...... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.7 
§Pittsburgh, del. 

No. & So. sides ........ 26.44 25.94 26.94 26.44 
Provo, Utah, base ............ 23.75 23.25 ; Penate 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ......... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Sparrows Point, base ......... 26.75 26.25 ears —S- 

Ee rae 27.74 in den a aiknss nie 
Steelton, Pa., base .......... ge 26.25 cee: 27.25 
Swedeland, Pa., base ......... 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 

Philadelphia, del. .......... 27.59 27.09 TE 28.09 
Meena, Gis. UMNO .5 8. sw eee 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Youngstown, O., base 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

Mansfield, O., del. ../...... 27.69 27.19 28.19 27.69 

Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25%; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 


silicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on 


foundry iron. §For McKees Rocks, Pa., 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, 
-84; Monessen, Monongahela City .97 


Brackenbridge 1.24 


add .55 to Neville Island base; 
Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa, 


(water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; 


Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 


thereof over 1.00%. 


Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., 


$2 


per ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. 


High Silicon, Silvery 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ....$31.25 
6.51-7.00. .$32. 9.01- 9.50. 37.25 
7.01-7.50.. 33.25 9.51-10.00. 38.25 
7.51-8.00.. 34.25 10.01-10.50. 39.25 
8.01-8.50.. 35.25 10.51-11.00. 40.25 
8.51-9.00.. 36.25 11.01-11.50. 41.25 


F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per 
ton. Buffalo base $1.25 higher, 
whichever is most favorable to buyer. 
Prices subject to additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50% 
manganese in excess of 1.00%. 


Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon;: Sil. 
14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50 Jackson Co.; 

each additional .50% silicon up to 
and including 18% add $1; low im- 
purities not exceeding 0.005 Phos., 
0.40 Sulphur, 1.0% Carbon, add $1. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. $34.00 
oO he ee 37.34 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, low phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $33.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 


base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ap .$25.25 
Wa ME Dc wide scs-cue os 25. 
Low Phosphorus 

Basing. points: Birdsboro, Pa., 
Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$31.25 base; $32.49, del. Philadel- 
phia. Intermediate phos., Central 


Furnace, Cleveland, $28.25. 


Switching Charges: Basing Point 
prices are subject to an additional 


charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 


Silicon Differential: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 


from governing basing point to point 
of delivery as customarily computed. 
Governing basing point is the one 


resulting in the lowest delivered 
price for the consumer. 

Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co. may 


charge 50 cents a ton in excess of 
basing point prices for No. 2 Found- 
ry, Basic, Bessemer and Malleable. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
may exceed basing point prices by 
$1 per ton. 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
ae Duty 
Pa., Mo., Ky. ; $68.50 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., q . 54.40 
Alabama, Georgia ......... 54.40 
Pe Pe ee 50.35 
CR ds occae 6 dd ed eal tok 47.70 
Second — 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 49.35 
Alabama, Georgia Cs 090000 ee 
POW SONBON oct cgciacctde 52.00 
GQ dink ccs caace paWetuwekes 38.15 
Malleable Bung Brick 
BE  WROME se is ac cc aevieans 63.45 
Silica Brick 
POIVOME. | 5. ss vce caenee ae 54. 
Jontet. TE, CRIPRBO. oi odccences 62.45 
Birmingham, Ala. ........s.. 54. 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

i. BR ee eee aan 32.90 
PE, RHUL... duds Deiabaibe tuned 30.80 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... .00 
net tom, BAGS ...-cseccsess 26.00 


Basic Brick 
net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, oo Pa. 


Chrome brick . .00 
Chem. bonded chrome peat ees 54.00 
Magnesite brick ............. 76.00 
Chem. bonded Magnesite .... 65.00 
Fluorspar 

Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, CaF? content, 


70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60%, $30. After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.00 
war chemicals. 





Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 f.o.b. 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York, whichever is most favorable 
to buyer; Rockdale or Rockwood, 
Tenn.; where Tennessee Products 
Co. is producer; Birmingham, Ala., 
where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer; $140 f.o.b. cars, 
Pittsburgh, where Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. is producer; add $6 for 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tion contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78%. 
Ferromanganese (Low and Medium 
Carbon); per lb. contained man- 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, 
bulk, c.l., 23c; 2000 Ib. to cl, 
23.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; 
central, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 
mw SL. ‘24. 40c ; 
medium 14.80ce and 16.20c; west- 
ern, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50c, 
2000 Ib. to cl, 25.40¢ ; ‘medium, 
15.75¢c and 17.20c; f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36; 
Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, ‘$40.60. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton Icts, per lb. 37.6 cents. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per lb. contained chromium 
bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l. 
80c; central 8lc and 82.50c; west- 
ern 82.25¢c and 84.75c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R. R. freigfft 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents 
per Ib. higher. 
Ferrochrome: “High carbon, eastern 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 Ib. to 
c.l. 13.90c; central, add .40c and 
-65c; western, add ic and 1.85c— 
high nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 
chrome; Add 5c to all high carbon 
ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 
carbon eastern, bulk, c.l. 
carbon, 


2000 lb. to c.l., 6.06% 24c, 0.10% 
23.50c, 0.15% 23c, 0.20% 22.50c, 
0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, 2.00% 
20.50c; central, add .4c for bulk, 
c.l. and .65 for 2000 Ib. to c.L; 
western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. and 
1.85c for 2000 lb. c.l.; carload 
packed differential .45c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per lb. contained Cr high nitrogen, 
low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
low carbon ferrochrome prices; all 
zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 
add 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 
over 0.75%. 

Special Foundry ferrochrome: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 
packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35¢, 15.05c and 15.55c central; 
14.50c, 14.95¢c, 16.25¢ and 16.75c, 


western; . 

high carbon: 
(Chrom: 60-65%, 4-6%, mang. 
4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 
carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45c, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 
15.55c and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 
15.45¢, 16.75¢c and 17.25c, western; 
spot up .25c; per pound contained 
chromium, 
S.M. Ferrochrome, 
(Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 


carbon: 
mang. 


low 
4-6%, 


4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
20.45c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 
22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium, 20.40c, 
20.85¢, 21.65c and 22.65c, central; 
21.00c, 21.45c, ae and 23.85c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mang. 
5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx. 
20%) per lb. of alloy contract car- 


lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c, 12.85¢ and 13.35c 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 
15.10c, western; spot up .25c. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, cal. 


9-11%, alum. 6-8%, zir. Ag tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed, 25.50c, 
26.75¢c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
28.90c and 29.90c, western; spot up 
-25c. 

Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up 4c. 

CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢, 13.25c, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75¢, 15.25c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 
1.25%. car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 


van, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 
12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 
11.25¢, 11.75c and 12.50c, central; 
13.25c and 13.75c, 14.50c and 15.00c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min., 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% max.) per lb. of 
alloy contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 


$1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 
add 5c 
Manganese-Boron: (Mang. 75% ap- 


boron 15-20%, iron 5% max. 
max. and carbon 3% 
max.), per lb. of alloy. Contract 
ton lots, $1.89, less $2.01, eastern; 
freight allowed: $1.903 and $2.023, 
central, $1.935 and $2.055 western; 
spot up 5c. 

Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum. 
1% max., sil. 150% max., car. 
0.50%. max., iron 3% max., nickel, 
balance), per Ib. of alloy. Contract, 
5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 


prox., 
sil. 1.50% 


tons, $2.00, less than ton $2.10, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.9125, 
$2.0125 and $2.1125, central; 


$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as contract. 
Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11%, 
cu. 88-90%, iron 1% max. sil. 
0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking rate 
in excess of St. Louis rate to which 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot up 2c. 

Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide, 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium ox- 
ide, approx. 9% and water approx. 
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16.04 
18.0 
spot 


Ib 


up 


actly 


G.h, 
Ib. t 


for 


18.00c 


15, 25¢ 
17. 40¢ 
.20c. 
Briquets, 
approx, 
2 Ibs. mang.) per lb. 
quets. Contract, carlots, bulk 
packed 
easte 
.0655c, 
.066c, 
western ; 
Briquets: 
exactly 2 lb. cr., 
per lb. 
8.75¢; 
for c 
western, 
2000 Ib. 
eastern, 


ke, 17.35c, 


up .25c. 


Caicium-Silicon: 
60-65 


1% and iron 


freight 
and 


3 Ibs. 


.063c, 
freight 
.0755c 
.0685c, 


rm 


8, 25¢ 
o ¢.l., 


add 


to ¢.L; 
containing exactly 2 


and 17.85c, 
Se, 19.10c and 19.60c 


(Cal. 

3.00% 
of alloy. Contract, « 
ton lots 14.50c, 
allowed; 
16.25c central; 
and 18.40c, 


Ferromanganese : 
and containing ex- 
of bri- 
.0605c, 
tons .0655c, less .068c 
allowed ; 
and .078c, 
.0855c, 
spot up .25c. 
Ferrochrome, 


max.), 


western ; 


2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed per pound 
vanadium oxide contained; contract 
carlots, $1.105, less carlots, $1.105, 
central: $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 
Caicilum metal; cast: Contract ton 
lots or more $1.35, $1.60, 
pound of metal; $1.36 $1.61 
central, $1.40 and $1.65, western; 
spot up 5c 

Caicitum-Manganese-Silicon: (Cal. 
16-20% mang. 14-18% and _ sil. 
53-59%), per lb. of ailoy. Contract, 
carlots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and 
less 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 


central; 
western ; 


sil. 
per 
lump 


less 15.50c, 


13.50c, 


15.55c, 


spot 


(Weight 


-063c, 


central; 


-088c, 


containing 
eastern zone, bulk, 
of briquets, 
central, 
l. and .5¢ for 2000 Ib. 
.70e for c.1., 


2000 


add .3c 
to ¢.1.; 
and .2c 


silicomanganese, 


Ib. 


approx. \% Ib. 
5.80c, 2000 Ibs. to 
add .25c for 


manganese and 
silicon, bulk, c.L, 
¢.i., 6.30c; central, 
c.l. and le for 2000 Ib. to c.1.; west- 
ern, add .5c for c.l., and 2c for 
2000 lb. to c.l.; ferrosilicon, east- 
ern, approx. 5 lb., containing ex- 
actly 2 lb. silicon, or weighing ap- 
prox. 2% lb. and containing exactly 
1 lb. of silicon, bulk, c.l., 3.35c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 3.80c; central, add 
1.50c for c.l., and .40e for 2000 Ib. 
to c.l.; western, add 3.0c for c.l. 
and .45c for 2000 to c.1.; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib. 
contained molybdenum f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the base; 
gross tons per carload f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract 
price $58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrosilicon: Eastern zone, 90-95%, 
bulk, c.l., 11.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 
12.30c; 80-90%, bulk c.l., 8.90c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.95c; 75%, bulk, 
8.05c, 2000 Ib. to el, Sc; 
bulk c.l., 6.65¢e and 2000 Ib. 
, 7.85C; central 90-95%, bulk, 
11.20c, 2000 Ib. to c.1., 12.80c; 
bulk, c.l., 9.05c, 2000 to 
10.45¢c; 75%, bulk, c.lL., 
2000 lb. to c.l., 9.65c; 50% 
c.l., 7.10c, 2000 Ib. to c.l, 
western, 90-95%, bulk, c.1, 
2000 Ib. to ec.1, 15.60c; 
bulk, c.l., 9.55¢c, 2000 Ib. 
13.50c; 75%, bulk, c.l., 8.75c, 2000 
to c.l., 13.10c; 50%, bulk, c.l, 


7.25c, 2000 to c.l., 8.75c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per lb. contained silicon. 
Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
allowance, 

Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and 
max. 1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l., 12.90c; 2000 lb. to c.1l., 13.45c; 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 
13.85¢ and 16.80c; min. 96% silicon 
and max. 2% iron, eastern, bulk, 
c.l., 12.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 13.10c; 
central, 12.80c and 13.55c; western, 
13.45¢c and 16.50c f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. Price per 
lb. contained silicon. 

Manganese Metal: (96% min. man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron), per lb. of 
metal, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 30c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 32c, central, 30.25c, 
and 33c; western 30.55¢ and 35.05c. 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 lb. or 
more, per lb. contained tungsten, 
$1.90; contract, $1.88; freight al- 
lowed as far west as St. Louis. 
Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 
less than 97 per cent, $2.50-$2.60; 
freight allowed as far west as St. 
Louis. 

Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb. contained titanium; 
ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; 
eastern. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40 eastern. Spot 5 cents per lb. 
higher. 

High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
contract basis, per net ton, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destination east of Missis- 





sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6. S% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon ‘$157 
Carbortam: Boron 0.90 to 1.15% 


net ton to carload, 8c Ib. 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 


-50. 


al- 


lowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, 
less ton lots 50c 1 


35-55% 


45c 
Ferr 


basis, 
f.0.b. 


Ib.. 
ovanadium: 


freight allowances; 


grade 


$2.70; 


ton lots 
b. 


f, contract 


per lb. contained vanadium, 
producers plant with usual 


open-hearth 


special grade $2.80; 


highly-special grade $2.90. 


Zirconium Alloys: 
of alloy, 


4.80c, 


per 


gross ton 


$107.50; ton lots $108; 
$112.50. Spot %4c per ton higher. 
Zirconium Alloy: 


contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
of alloy 14.00c; 


package, 
gross ton 


per Ib. 


lots 15. 


35-40 


00c ; 


12-15%, 
eastern contract, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, 
less tons 5c, carloads, 
$102.50; 


per lb. 
carlots, 
ton lots 
bulk, 
packed 
less-ton lots 


%, Eastern, 


less-ton lots 


16.00c. Spot % cent higher. 


Alsifer: 


40% 


sis f.0.b. 


Ib. 
cent 


Simi 


St. 


lo*s 


9.25¢. 
Forosil: 


Si., 
_, 
rate 


silicon, 40% 

Niagara 

5.75¢; 
higher. 


nal: 


8c; 


3 to 4% 


$6.25 lb. cont. 
freight not exceeding St. 


allowed. 


(Approx. 


(Approx, 
Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. 
Louis rate, per lb. alloy; 
ton lots 8.75c; 


20% 


iron) 


Falls, 
ton lots 6.50c. Spot % 


boron, 


Bo., 


20% 


aluminum, 
contract ba- 
N. Y., per 


each si., 
not over 
car- 
less ton lots 


40 to 45% 
f.0.b. Philo, 
Louis 
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PHIL 


NEW 


Melt 


Shop 


Crops, Plate 


Steel 


*hings 


ADELPHIA: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


1 Heavy Melt. 
2 Heavy 

2 Bundles 
3 Bundles 
Mixed Borings, 
Machine 
Billet, 


Steel 


Steel 


Turnings 
Turnings 
Forge Crops 

Scrap 


Furnace Bundles 


y Turnings 


Cast Grades 


(F.o.b. 


Shipping Point) 


y Breakable Cast 


Charging Box Cast 


la Cast 


Borings 


YORK: 


( Dealers’ 


1 Cupola 
ging Box 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 
Chemical 


buying prices) 


No 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Hyd. Bundles ... 
No. 3 Hyd. Bundles ... 
Chemical Borings 
Machine Turnings 
Mixed Borings, 


Turnings 


y Breakable ..... 


Plate 


CLEVELAND: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


1 Heavy Melt. 
2 Heavy Melt. 
No, 1 
No. 2 Comp. 
No. 1 
Mach. 


Comp. 


Busheling 


Unstrip Motor Bloc ks ; 
Stove a 


Steel 
Steel 


Bundles .. 
Bundles .. 


Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
1 Cupola Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast 
Iron Borings 


Bloom Crops .... 


Bar Crops 
Scrap, 


Punc shings 


Furnace Bundles. . 


$18.75 
18.75 
18.75 


$15.33 
15,33 
15.33 
13.33 


$19.50 


16. 50 


OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Following prices are quotations developed by editors of STEEL in the various centers 
issue of STEEL. 


of Sept. 4, 1944, 


BOSTON: 
(F.o.b. shipping points) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.06 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06 
No. 1 Bundles ; 14.06 
No. 2 Bundles 14.06 
No. 1 Busheling 14.06 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.06 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 
Short Shovel Turnings 11.06 
Chemical Borings 13.31 
Low Phos. Clippings 16.56 
A A ee 20.00 
Clean Auto Cast ....... 20.00 
Stove Plate ee ee 19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 


Boston Differential 99 cents high- 
er, steel-making grades; Providence 
$1.09 higher. 


PITTSBURGH: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 20.00 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 17.00 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... .00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 16.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 25.00 
Sheet Bar Crops ..... 22.50 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.50 
Railroad Specialties ... 24.50 
SS? eer aor 21.50 
oS Fey Pe eee 26.00 
Rail 3 ft. and under ... 23.50 
Railroad Malleable 22.00 
VALLEY: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $: 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles. . 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Low Phos. Plate ..... 


MANSFIELD, 0; 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Machine Shop Turnings $15.00 


BIRMINGHAM: 
(Delivered consumer's plant) 
Billet Forge Crops $ 
Structural, Plate Scrap. 
Scrap Rails Random .. 
Rerolling Rails ........ 
Angle Splice Bars 


No. 


Saarsss 
$8888383 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Quotations are on gross tons. 


Solid Steel Axles ...... 24.00 
Cupola Cast 20.00 
Stove Plate 19.00 


8.50- 9.00 
8.50- 9.00 
16.50-17.00 


Long Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings 
iron Car Wheels 


CHICAGO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $19.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles .... 18.7§ 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles 18.75 
Baied Mach. Shop Turn. 18.75 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles .. 16.75 
Machine Turnings .... 13.75 
Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 13.75 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.75 
Cast Iron Borings 14.75 
SOTaD tise. a oes 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch 23.50 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 21.25 
Railroad Specialties 22.75 
eg AR Sa ei 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ..... 22.00 


(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, 
railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) 


BUFFALO: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.25 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 19.25 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 19.25 
No. 1 Busheling 19.25 
Machine Turnings ... 14.25 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 16.25 
Mixed Borings, Turn... 14.25 
Cast Iron Borings 15.25 
TOOTS Sv o-s c's e clewee 21.75 
DETROIT: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Heavy Melting Steel ... $17.32 
No. 1 Busheling pa 17.32 
Hydraulic Bundles ..... 17.32 
Ee 17.32 
Machine Turnings ... 12.32 
Short Shovel, Turnings 14.32 
Cast Iron Borings Dee 13.3 
Low Phos. Plate ...... 19.82 
ee es acl eee » 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
ST. LOUIS: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Heavy Melting ...... 17.50 
No. 1 Locomotive Tires 20.00 
So 19.00 
Railroad Springs ...... 22.00 
Bundled Sheets ........ 17.50 
Axle Turnings ........ 17.00 


Machine Turnings 
Shoveling Turnings .... 


Rerc 


Steel 
Steel Rails, 


ling Rails 
Car Axles 
B ft. 


For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 156 


", 21.50-22.00 


Steel Angle Bars ...... 
Cast Iron Wheels 

1 Machinery Cast. . 
Railroad Malleable .... 
Breakable Cast ........ 


No. 


Stov 
Grat 


Brake Shoes 
(Cast grades f.o.b. 


Stov 


e Plate 


ND ie ekg ab sar 


e Plate 


CINCINNATI: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


shi 


pping point) 
18.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
Machine Turnings 9.50-10.00 
Shoveling Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 11.00-11.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast . 20.00 
Breakable Cast ........ 16.50 
Low Phosphorus 21.00-21.50 
Scrap Rails ....+ 20,50-21.00 
Stove Plate ............ 16.00-16.50 
LOS ANGELES: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00 
No. 1, 2 Deal. Bundles 12.00 
Machine Turnings .... 4.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 4.00 
MO... 2 Cees wri 20.00 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1 Heavy Melt. 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


1 Busheling 


Steel 


1, No. 2 Bundles .. 


3 Bundles .. 


Machine Turnings 3 
Billet, Forge Crops .... 


Bar 
Cast 


Crops, Plate 
Steel 


“Structural, 


WOE vet's. 3 


Plate, 


Alloy-free Turnings es 


Tin 


Can Bundles 


No. 2 Steel Wheels .... 


Iron, 


No. 


Steel Axles 
2 Cast Steel 


Uncut Frogs, Switches. 


Sera 


p Rails 


Locomotive Tires 


$15.50 
14.50 


ee 
Got 
3 


Hep 
VGN OS 


Buyususss Bwaussy 


Be be be bt bo tt bt ol 
HN TH HD TB 3 G0 




















.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. | 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add %c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13.00c; 
$8-10-2 (No. 215)’ 16.50c; 80-10-10 (Noe 305) 
15.75c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75¢; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75¢; No. 1 yellow (No. ong 
10.00e; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c 


: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
Jenn 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 lbs. to carlots add 
0.15¢e; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.45¢c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45¢, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukeo-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
t ‘area, New Jersey, 

New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, 
mond, Indianapoils-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Boston-Worcester, 


Conn 4 
Springfield, New oan Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% " plus, ingots ——% 

del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 

13.50¢ del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and an add %c 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less through 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c¢ per Ib. 
oment as follows: Low grade piston alloy (No. 

122 type) 10.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 10.50¢; chemical warfare service 
ingot ag plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-8744 % ) 11.00c, Grade 2 (22-25%) 9.50¢ to 
9.75e, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.00c to 8.25c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.75c; any other ingot contain- 
ing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and hard- 
eners, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 Ib. or 
more; add %c 10,000-30,000 Ib.; ¢ 1000- 
10,000 Ibs.; 1c less than 1000 Ibs. ices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 lbs.) 20.50c Ib., add 
le for special shapes and sizes. Alloy a 
incendiary bomb gc 23.40¢ ; 50 
a ASTM B93-41T, 
Nes. 2, 3, 4, 13 ia iz, 23.00c ; Nos. 4X, 
11, 13X, Wx '25.00¢; ASTM B-107-41T, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00c; No. 18, 23.50c; No. 
18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
crowns, and muffs, including all packing 
sereening, barrelling, handling, and other 
preparation charges, 23.50c. Frice for 100 
Ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs., add 10c; for 
less than 25 lbs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
f.o.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 
lowed all other alloys for 500 lbs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots, 
Add oe Seth for 2240-11199 Ibs., 144¢ 1000- 
214c er 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or fisher “Unehades Straie) 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0 
arsenic, 51. .79% incl. 
= Low Grade D, 99.50-99.64% inel., 51.50¢; 

rade E, 99-99. 49% incl. 51.12 Cc; Grade F, 
caer 99% (for tin content), 51. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
°14.50e; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max. 
and other impurities, 0.1%, max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add %c for less than 

to 10,000 Ib.; %c for 9999-224 Ib.; and 2c for 
223 Ib. and less; on sales by dealers, ey 
pl and jobbers add lc, 1c, and X, respec- 

vi 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00c lb.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘“‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
er shot 28.00c. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $108- 
$110 per 76-lb. flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 lb. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘regular’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c lb., del.; anodes, 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c lb. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 Ib. for 550 Ib. (bbi.); 
gg for 100 lb. (case); $1.57 lb. under 


Indium: 99.9%, $7.50 per troy ounce. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y. 70.625¢ per ounce. 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 

fridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., ny copper. Freight prepaid on 
more. 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28; 


manganese b 
metal 22. T5e: nickel silver 5% 2 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 95% 21.53c; red brass 80% 
20.48c, 85% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22. 50c; Muntz metal 18. 8Te; nickel 
silver 5% 26.50c 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c; 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98; 
commercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.37%4c, less-carlots 15.8714c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlot 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lbs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20¢ 
8-10 12*-48” 20¢ 25. 70¢ 
11-12 26”-48” 24.20¢ 27.00¢ 
13-14 26”-48” 25.20¢ 28.50¢ 
15-16 26”-48” 26.40¢ 30.40¢ 
17-18 26”-48”" 27.90¢ 32.90¢ 
19-20 24” -42” 29.80¢ 35.30c¢ 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20c 
23-24 37-24” 25.60c¢ 29.20¢ 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.25¢, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
— 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
oston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15¢; 36,000 
lbs. and over deduct 7%; Ribbon and strip 
12.25¢, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 lbs. 2%, 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 ! 4%, carloads and 
over 7%, Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add 1c to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromie Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25¢c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25¢; 
400 lbs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 lIbs., del.; oval 
a untrimmed 18.12c;  electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.0o.b. Niagara Falls. 











Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.000; 
10,000-lb. lots 13.00¢ f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
= carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48. bi 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-Ib. bbis. 


18.00c¢ Ib., 
Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c del.; 


500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbis. 33.00 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 


15,000 Ibs. f.o.b. shipping point. Add %e for 
15,000-40,000 lbs.; 1c for 40,000 or more. 


Scrap Metals 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
CP. ss darime 00 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper ...... 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass ....... 8.625 8.3875 7.785 
Commercial bronze 
OPI kb dao kes os twe 9.375 9.125 8.623 
SOP kactiaeonese 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% 9.125 8.875 8.376 
Red Brass, 80% .... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz Metal ....... 8.000 7.750 17.230 
Nickel Sil, 5% ..... 9.250 9000 4625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 11.000 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent ........ 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass .. 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ....... 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 


material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. of one group and %e¢ 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No, 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25¢c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25e; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00% -0.40%) 7.25e, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40% ) 6.50c, (lead 0.4i- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Price f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Seg- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5c Ib., 11, 14, ete., 3 
to 3.50c lb. All other high grade alloys Sc 
Ib. Segregated borings and turnings, wrought 
alloys, 2, 2.50c lb. Other high-grade alloys 
3.50, 4.00c lb. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 
2, 2.50c Ib. borings and turnings one cent less 
than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25¢, old zine 5.25e 
f.o.b. point of shipment; add 4%4-cent for 10,000 
lbs. or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add 1%4c 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zinc dross; die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of 
shipment; add %c for 2000 lbs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 lbs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over %% 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickei, 26.00c per 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per lb. contained copper; less tham 
90% combined: nickel and copper 26.00e fer 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00¢; mew 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 162 


Both producers and consumers of 
sheets are looking forward to the strike 
end and procedure to be followed when 
mills resume operations. Means are 
sought to prevent a flood of orders, in- 
cluding limitation of inventory to 45 
days and other provisions. At best it 
seems that when the strike ends hot and 
cold-rolled sheets would not be avail- 
able before late third quarter and then 
only in small quantities. 

New York — An increasing number of 
sheet mills are following a policy of en- 
tering new orders for shipment on a 
basis of schedules dated from the time 
the steel strike ends. However, various 
sellers are still doing little more than 
place the orders on file for definite ac- 
tion later and in certain cases only after 
an effort has been made to have consum- 
ers hold up their orders for reinstate- 
ment once conditions become stabilized. 

Should the steel strike end at once, 
most buyers, except those protected by 
quotas, would find they could not ob- 
tain promises on hot and cold-rolled 
sheets before late in third quarter, and 
only then in relatively limited amounts. 
As a matter of fact, some producers have 
little capacity available before the end 
of the year, and this applies not only 
to hot and cold-rolled sheets, but to gal- 
vanized sheets and certain specialties, 
such as silicon sheets and polished stain- 
less sheets, 

Pittsburgh — New business in sheets 
is still coming in but in sharply reduced 
volume. No delivery commitments are 
made on new orders for undoubtedly 
some revisions in present schedules will 
be necessary to meet critical needs when 
operations are resumed. One important 
question, for example, is whether steel 
distributors will be permitted a larger 
proportion of post-strike output to build 
up badly depleted inventories. A flood 
of new orders, and inquiries from cus- 
tomers regarding delivery status of pres- 
ent commitments, undoubtedly will de- 
velop immediately after the termination 
of the strike. Producers intend to re- 
sume output where they left off and 
some state they will not alter production 
schedules for at least 30 days after op- 
erations are resumed for difficulty at the 
mill level in getting rolling schedules 
back to normal will be bad enough with- 
out further complicating the situation. 

Under a recent CPA regulation all 
steel users must immediately adjust 
their outstanding steel orders where 
scheduled delivery would result in an 
inventory in excess of 45 days’ supply. 
This regulation will not have much bear- 
ing on the current situation for only a few 
mills are currently operating, while stocks 
of sheets in most instances are well under 
this limitation. However, if the regu- 
lation remains in effect following termina- 
tion of the strike, it would help to restrict 
the huge volume of incoming orders 
at that time and might open up some 
space on rolling schedules which would 
result from order cancellations, 

Decision of OPA to cancel the first 
half steel export program, of which only 
the quota for 215,500 tons of tin plate 
had been officially set, should measur- 
ably ease the heavy production load 
facing producers immediately following 
the strike. The Navy Material Redistri- 
bution and Disposal office here will take 
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bids Feb. 14 on about 320,000 pounds 
of stainless steel sheets, stainless coils 
and slabs, located at American Rolling 
Mill Co.’s Butler, Pa., plant. 

Cincinnati — Appeals for shipments 
of sheets, received by the district mill 
unaffected by the strike, are growing 
louder. Shipments are being held fairly 
close to previous commitments; an occa- 
sional tonnage is released for other con- 
sumers by conditions incident to the 
strike. Schedules had been so heavily 
loaded that, even without the extraor- 
dinary demand due to the steel strike, 
the supply was tight. A definite slow- 
down has been noted in new ordering: 

St. Louis — Inquiries for sheets are 
undiminished. Struck rolling mills had 
hoped to do some repair work in the 
interim, but only a portion is going on. 
At the largest mill erection of a new 
cold mill scheduled for completion July 
1 has been stopped, even though it was 
being done by an AFL union. Inquiries 
are coming from all sections for places 
in rolling schedules next fall, especially 
cold-rolled sheets. 

Boston — Shortages of specialty grades 
of sheets will be acute before production 
is resumed in volume, electrical, enamel- 
ing and stainless, polished and unpol- 
ished. Since several larger consumers 
of these grades have been closed, how- 
ever, stocks will be sufficient in these 
cases for resumption of operations. Small 
tank building has slackened, due to need 
of No. 12 hot-rolled pickled and heads, 
several shops having worked off the lat- 
ter. Warehouse stocks, already low, 
notably in light-gage black, will have to 
be replenished in substantial volume. 
Two producers of narrow cold-rolled 
strip are operating largely on inventory, 
which is becoming increasingly unbal- 
anced. One supplier of hot strip still roll- 
ing is shipping against old orders, but be- 
ing on earlier allocation is unable to offer 
much relief. Surplus sales include 200 
tons of strip, 170 tons to Berger Machine 
Co., Maspeth, N, Y. 

Chicago — Notwithstanding contin- 
uance of the steel strike, sheetmakers 
continue to receive orders in substantial 
volume. They are, of course, unable to 
make any promise on delivery dates, for 
this will depend upon when the strike 
ends, time required to get operations 
back to capacity and carryovers. Con- 
sumers of sheets and strip in many in- 
stances will encounter delay in receipts 
when mills start producing again, because 
of the lead time required between ingots 
and finished product. In the case of 
cold-rolled sheets, this may be from 
three to five weeks. 

Philadelphia — Most sheet producers 
refuse to accept orders until the labor 
situation is clarified although some re- 
cently have formally entered contracts 
with deliveries based on periods dating 
from the strike end. These periods run 
around eight months on hot and cold- 
rolled sheets in most cases and longer 
in others. On galvanized and electrical 
sheets the periods average nine to ten 
months and in all cases tonnages involved 
are limited. 


New Extras on Special 


Aluminum-Killed Sheets 


Metals Price Branch of the Office of 
Price Administration recently approved 











extra charges on special (aluminum) killed 
steel sheets filed by producers. The rul- 
ing was made in answer to a request 
from metal stampers for clarification of 
the price setup. 

Metal stampings are produced princi- 
pally from regular commercial quality 
sheets, special rimmed quality sheets, 
special (aluminum) killed sheets, deep 
drawing quality sheets and extra deep 
drawing quality sheets. 

Approved extra mill charges on steel 
sheets, per 100 pounds, follow: 


12 18 22 

gage to2l gage 

or inclu- or 
heavier sive _ lighter 
Regular Commercial .... None None None 
Special Rimmed None None None 
Special (aluminum) Killed $.15 $.25 $.35 
Deep Drawing Quality... .15 25 35 
Extra Deep Drawing..... .25 35 45 


Steel Bars ... 
Bar Prices, Page 162 


Consumer inventories of steel bars are 
being depleted rapidly in absence of mill 
shipments and some fabricators are con- 
serving supplies to provide material 
for the period after the strike ends. 
Most mills are placing new orders on 
file for later scheduling. In most cases 
rolling schedules will be taken up where 
they left off, with no revision during 
the first 80 days after the end of the 
strike. 

Pittsburgh — With all bar production 
facilities in this district idle, consumers’ 
inventories are being depleted. The pre- 
sent supply situation, however, is offset 
in part by fact that many companies are 
shutdown for they also are under USA- 
CIO contracts, while other operations 
have in turn been affected by hold-up 
of shipments to many of their prime 
customers. This, plus the general policy 
of conserving bar stock inventories until 
termination of the steel strike, has re- 
sulted in a general tapering in metal- 
working operations. 

Although no decision has yet been 
reached by the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington on the subject of standardi- 
zation of carbon bar specifications, pro- 
ducers intend to continue to limit output 
within those sizes contained in Order 
L-211, which was effective through the 
war period. Sellers expect a flood of new 
orders and inquiries as to delivery status 
of previously booked orders immediately 
after termination of the steel strike. Due 
to the unsettled situation at the mill 
level that will be prevalent at that time, 
larger producers intend to resume out- 
put where they left off and not to alter 
production schedules to take care of 
even the most essential needs until 30 
days after operations are resumed. 

An increasing amount of surplus steel 
bar stock is reaching the bidding stage 
through the local Navy Disposal office 
here including 130,000 pounds of carbon 
steel bars, random lengths, ranging from 
7/8-inch diameter to 1 5/16-inch, lo- 
cated at Palmer Bros. Tool & Forge Co., 
Meadville, Pa.; 120,000 pounds of car- 
bon bars, located at Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp.’s Duquesne Works, and 
808,000 pounds of hot-rolled rounds, at 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Pittsburgh 
plant. All bids are due Feb. 16. 

New York—While some bar producers 
are not formally entering orders but 
placing them on file for scheduling later, 
still others are now accepting contracts 
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for delivery within a given period of 
time after the steel strike ends. In 
most cases, assuming the strike ends 
soon, this would mean late July and 
August delivery on the larger sizes of hot 
carbon bars and fourth quarter on 
smaller, In fact, on the very smallest 
sizes an increasing number of producers 
are now practically sold up for the re- 
mainder of the year. Promises on cold- 
drawn bars in general range around five 
to six months after the end of the strike, 
although better is offered in some cases. 
Hot alloy bars are being quoted two to 
three months after the strike. Overall 
demand is declining, because of the in- 
creasing disruptions in operations. 

Boston—Stocks of small size, two-inch 
and under, in both hot and cold-drawn 
carbon are becoming exhausted. Several 
shops have reduced production schedules 
to stretch inventories and several, in- 
cluding forge shops supplying the auto- 
mobile industry with parts, are behind 
shipping schedules. Machine tool build- 
ers as a rule have not been seriously 
hampered, drawing on inventory and 
warehouses. Busier machine tool shops 
are those with orders for special machines 
for the automobile industry. Small forged 
hand tool production is beginning to 
slacken in several instances. With some 
mills booked into fourth quarter on small 
sizes, carbon bars will be tight for weeks 
after production is resumed. The lag in 
alloys will not be as extended; backlogs 
are smaller and capacity, notably in 
electric furnace grades, is relatively 
larger. 

Chicago — The lone barmaker in this 
district unaffected by the steel strike con- 
tinues to afford relief to some consum- 
ers shut off from regular sources of sup- 
ply. Most productior’ from this source 
normally goes to the farm equipment 
industry, but the latter went down on 
strike about the same time as the steel 
industry. Thus, the availability of small 
lots of bars has enabled some manufac- 
turing plants to hold operations at a 
level higher than would otherwise be the 
case. 

Philadelphia — Most producers of 
hot carbon bars believe they will not be 
able to get back to prestrike production 
for two to three weeks after settlement 
of the strike. ‘With an early adjustment 
indicated it appears that the best con- 
sumers can expect in placing new orders 
is middle of third quarter delivery and 
then only on a limited number of larger 
sizes. Shipments on small sizes will 
probably not be available much before 
late fourth quarter. On the basis of 
early strike settlement cold-drawn bars 
are being quoted in some quarters for 
late May and June shipment, although 
substantially later deliveries are being 
offered in others, especially on small 
sizes. Some producers, however, are 
not making promises of any description 
at the moment. 


Steel Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 163 


Shipment of plates five to six months 
after the end of the steel strike is offered 
by most platemakers. This would mean 
July as the earliest delivery on current 
orders, should the strike end at once. 
Construction of a number of passenger 
and cargo ships brings into the market 
considerable demand for plates and other 
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steel products. Light gages are deferred 
further than heavier. 

New York — Most plate producers are 
quoting shipments on the basis of five 
to six months following the end of the 
steel strike. In other words, should the 
strike end at once, consumers would 
find July about the best delivery avail- 
able, with few exceptions. Meanwhile, 
orders are less active, reflecting generally 
disturbed conditions throughout the steel 
fabricating industry. Some district sell- 
ers report demand as decidedly dull; 
others, as fair. 

Construction of 89 new passenger and 
cargo ships for 11 American steamship 
lines within the next three years is in 
prospect, according to the National Fed- 


eration of American Shipping. The ves- 
sels will have a total cargo carrying ca- 
pacity of 700,000 deadweight tons and a 
total passenger capacity of between 14,- 
000 and 15,000 persons. Construction 
on several of the ships has already be- 
gun. 

Boston—Contrary to the trend in some 
products, several plate producers are 
solociting volume or rather selling mill 
capacity for future rolling. Most of this 
tonnage will eventually fall into third 
quarter and in light gages beyond. De- 
mand for heavy plates is confined mostly 
to weldments and wider stock is retarded 
by the decline in submarine building at 
two yards. Volume of low alloy mate- 
rial on mill books is relatively high. Fab- 








From the first pair to the 10,000th pair, you 
can depend upon “Steel Products” Pre- 
cision Gears to be perfect facsimiles and 
mates which insure long and efficient oper- 
ation of your geared equipment. 

We have the skilied workers and modern 
facilities to generate precision gears in 
quantity, using the most modern equip- 
ment through to Gleason Universal Testers 
and involute checkers. 


PRECISION - PERFECT 
FACSIMILES 





Our equipment generates spur gears of 
3 diametral pitch, and 42” diameter, on 
down; straight bevel gears, up to 12” 
diameter; helical gears; worm and worm 
wheel; and many other forms, including 
profile work, splines and ratchets. 

Our engineering, development and man- 
ufacturing facilities are available to help 
solve your problems with gears whose 
quality and interchangeability have been 
proved in the hands of leading U. S, In- 
dustries and over a period of two wars. 

Your inquiry regarding gears, con- 
tract manufacturing, special machines, 
Brehm trimming dies or Combustioneer 
automatic coal stokers, will quickly 
place at your disposal all of our experi- 
ence and facilities, without obligation. 

Write for Tour Booklet showing views 
of our plants and some of our products, 


THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING CO. 


1206 W. COLUMBIA STREET 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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ricators still operating are becoming short 
of material. 

Seattle The plate market is active 
but dealers report inventories short, al- 
though some relief is being afforded by 
shipyard materials, which probably will be 
entirely absorbed during the emergency. 
Boilers, tanks and miscellaneous plate 
work are creating an active demand. 

Philadelphia — Plate demand has 
sagged noticeably, after holding up fairly 
well during the first two weeks of the 
strike. One district mill reports that 
during the second week of the strike or- 
ders were 50 per cent in excess of theo- 
retical capacity. Producers are quoting 
shipments five to six months from the 
end of the strike and in some instances 
One eastern producer, as the 





longer. 


situation now stands, has practically no 
capacity lett before October. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 163 


Pittsburgh — Cast iron pipe producers 
have revised production schedules down- 
ward in effort to conserve pig iron in- 
ventories during the steel strike. On 
present operating basis most interests 
have sufficient stock for about two weeks 
and report order backlogs extend five 
to six months. Should strike continue 
much longer, it is probable that consid- 
erable municipal pipe projects will be 
delayed. No inquiries of significance 
have developed. 

With the addition of the new Chicago 





Problems 


New Unit Makes Milling Machine 
Out of Lathe in 3 Minutes! 


The Globe Miller, a unit quickly attached to 
a standard lathe, performs the same 
operations as a costly milling machine. 
Installed in 3 minutes or less, the Globe 
Miller operates almost identically to a 
standard milling machine. All controls 
are simple, highly accurate—and the 
miller is designed to utilize all speeds 
and feeds of the lathe. 


it is accurate, durable and highly versatile. 
With minor adjustments and acces- 
sories, the miller will face castings; cut 
slots, keyways, and gears; perform slit- 
ting operations, etc. Quality materials 
construction enable it to 9 


and rugged 
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Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


To Help You with Your Reconversion 











stand the hardest use. It costs but a frac- 
tion as much as a standard miller. Its 
compact — makes storage possible 


underneath the lathe. Proved perform- 
ance in wartime production, assures de- 
pendable service. 


Performance has also proved that chewing 
gum helps you on the job—by seeming 
to make work go easier, time go faster. 
Today, you'll see good chewing gum on 
the market. But a shortage still exists. 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is taking this 
space for your information, and for now, 
we'd like to suggest that you use any 
good available brand. Remember: It’s 
the chewing that’s good for you. 


You can get complete information from 
Globe Products Mfg. Co., 3380 Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 34, California 
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basing point on mechanical tubing, this 
product is now based at Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Canton and Shelby, 
O., and Detroit. Other producing points 
include Beaver Falls, Allenport and Mon- 
essen, Pa., which are considered within 
the Pittsburgh area. A few companies, 
such as Globe Steel Tubes Co., Mil- 
waukee, and Detroit Seamless Steel 
Tubes Co., Detroit, are not closed down 
because of the steel strike. However, 
their inventories of tube rounds are in- 
adequate to sustain present operations 
for more than two to three weeks. 

Jobbers’ stocks of standard pipe likely 
will be depleted within 30 days, despite 
present rationing of shipments to regular 
customers. Indicative of the serious in- 
ventory situation among pipe fabricators, 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, started 
to curtail operations last week to con- 
serve stock, Most interests plan to have 
two to three weeks inventory at termina- 
tion of the strike for it requires this much 
time before mill production schedules 
can be restored to normal levels. 

Seattle — Demand for cast iron pipe 
continues strong but agencies face cur- 
tailed supplies and uncertain deliveries. 
The potential market in this area is prom- 
ising and assures a. large tonnage as 
soon as production and shipping condi- 
tions become normal. At Portlind, Oreg., 
George Abram Co. is low at $149,918 
for ‘rail delivery and $139,952 for water 
delivery of ten miles of pipe for Capitol 
Highway District. Bids are in at Sno- 
homish, Wash., for 43,000 feet of cast 
iron pipe or alternates for the Lake Stev- 
ens project. 

Boston — Merchant steel pipe stocks 
with distributors are in better balance 
than most products and demand is well 
maintained. Seamfess and other types of 
tubing are in less favorable supply. Cast 
pipe buying is more active; recent or- 
ders approximate 7500 tons, including 
2000 tons for utilities. The district 
foundry has been down and lack of pig 
iron and scrap is curtailing production 
in other districts. There is some curtail- 
ment for this reason in the South, 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 163 


* 

Boston — Rescheduling by wire mills 
will be extensive, influenced materially 
by rod supply. Rods have been the ma- 
jor problem with most mills for some 
time. because of the withdrawal of sev- 
eral suppliers from the Worcester base. 
An increase in price for rods may attract 
some to return, but an across the board 
rise to include finished wire, would be 
no help to nonintegrated producers of 
drawn wire. That fabricators’ inventories 
are low is indicated by continued pres- 
sure and jockeying for a place on future 
mill schedules. Most of this volume is 
accepted without delivery promise and 
on some products capacity is filled for 
the balance of the year. Some suspen- 
sions to the automobile industry, includ- 
ing valve spring wire, continue. Anti- 
friction bearing makers, with one excep- 
tion, are operating in the Connecticut 
district. This industry entered the strike 
with about 30-40 days of steel and has 
built up some reserve of finished bear- 
ings because of lag in automobile assem- 
bly. Razor blade steel supply, built up 
substantially before the strike, is again 
on the downward path. Sustained stop- 
page in some instances would mean use 
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of more Swedish steel, consumers indi- 
cate. 


New Base at Trenton, N. J., 
On Furniture Spring Wire 


New York — American Steel & Wire 
Co. has established a basing point at 
Trenton, N. J., on furniture spring wire, 
at 3.60c. However, New York consum- 
ers will continue to buy on the Pitts- 
burgh base of 3.35c, as the delivered 
price amounts to 3.7lc, against 3.74c, 
delivered price from Trenton. Philadel- 
phia consumers also, it is pointed out, 
will continue to buy on the Pittsburgh 
base as the delivered price is 3.67c 
against 3.68c from Trenton. No changes 
on this product have been reported from 
other producers. 


Tin Plate ... 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 163 


Pittsburgh — Loss of tin plate output 
during the strike may adversely affect 
the scheduled food pack program. An 
indication of the seriousness with which 
government officials view this problem 
is illustrated in the recent suspension 
of 215,500 tons of tin plate scheduled 
for export during first half. Trade reports 
indicate that the next move by the govern- 
ment would be to direct can manu- 
facturers to restrict container output to 
that for perishable food items. 


In view of present relatively low tin 
plate inventories, there is every indica- 
tion that output of this product will be 
under forced draft in the immediate 
post-strike period to meet peak food 
pack requirements expected during July 
and August; possibly at the expense of 
sheet production for other purposes. 

Tin plate producers are seeking OPA 
permission to establish the sale of tin 
mill black plate on a base box base price 
basis, with proper differentials from the 
tin plate base. This would simplify the 
present price structure for these items 
by placing tin plate and tin mill black 
plate on a base box set-up. No average 
increase for tin mill black plate is said 
to result from the proposed change. The 
present tin mill black plate price is 
$3.05 per 100 pounds, base Pittsburgh, 


actual availability when required. Mean- 
while several car shops throughout the 
country are down because of labor dif- 
ficulty and still others are reducing opera- 
tions to conserve supplies. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 163 


Boston — Indications are several of 
the larger fabricated structural projects 
recently placed will be delayed. Some 
work is also being held back, but inquiry 
still continues surprisingly active. Spot 
stocks of shapes in small size ranges 
are badly depleted. District fabricating 
shops are for the most part operating, 
but backlogs are not heavy. Delay in 
public works inquiry is welcome; pres- 


sure is increasing to delay all but essen- 
tial construction of this type until labor 
and materials are easier. 

Seattle — Shapes are moving in fair 
volume and shops report a large number 
of small orders for construction work, 
larger projects being delayed until more 
material is available. Inventories will be 
exhausted in 60 days or less. The Navy 
has awarded to Scheumann & Johnson, 
Seattle, a contract for subdividing dock 
No. 3 at Puget Sound Navy yard, requir- 
ing about 250 tons of shapes. The Navy 
also has allocation of $5,325,000 and will 
call for bids soon for 15 piers, break- 
waters and other facilities for its berthing 
terminal at Tongue Point, Oreg, 

Chicago — New structural steel in- 
quiry has slowed perceptibly in the past 
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Chicago and Gary, with a 10-cent base 
differential for Granite City, Birmingham, 
and Sparrows Point. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 163 





New York—District bolt and nut manu- 
facturers are forced to reduce operations 
in order to conserve stocks. Some manu- 
facturers are following the plan of stop- | 
ping production on a certain size as soon | 
as inventories are reduced to a certain | 
point. Demand is active although not | 
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as brisk as a short while ago, this reflect- DETAILS . . . Copy 
ing a slowing in operations at consum- RE ON 
ing plants for various reasons, but all re- | QUEST. 
lated apparently to present labor disturb- | 
ances and b, — = in building con- | 
struction for much the same general | * Manufacty 
reason. . Works ng ond sold in Canada 
«+ Fort Erie, Ontario 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 163 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. 


Division of Amemcan Rapraron 8, Standard Sanitary conrorsnon 
1431 WEST AVENUE BUFFALO 13, N. Y. ; 


_ New York—Car buying is spotty, due 
in part at least to uncertainty as to costs 
of raw materials, to say nothing of their 
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few days, without doubt a consequence 
of the steel strike and a realization that 
commitments made now probably will be 
subject to indeterminate delays. This 
being the case, building construction can- 
not be undertaken and maintained on 
anything like a schedule. Because of the 
variables in steel supply when the strike 
ends, fabricators are not anxious to fig- 
ure and quote on new work. 

Pittsburgh — Prospect of substantial 
increase in labor and materials costs has 
forced fabricators to rely on an escalator 
clause in contracts on which they are 
submitting bids. Fabricators forced to 
close their shops because of strikes are 
taking this opportunity to catch up on 
drafting work. Shortage of draftsmen 
and estimators has made it impossible for 


fabricators to keep up with the large 
amount of drafting work in recent 
months. The steel strike will accentuate 
the shortage of building materials and 
should materially delay new construction 
programs scheduled to get under way 
this spring. Volume of this type work 
likely will reach near record proportions 
once wage and price levels are estab- 
lished. Prior to the strike mills were 
booked ahead about five months on struc- 
turals, with angles 6 x 6-inch and under, 
-and channels 15-inch and under some- 
what more extended. 

Philadelphia — Structural demand has 
reached the lowest level in recent 
months. Some fair-sized projects are 
under active consideration but awards 
are few and until the outlook is clarified 





The HEYMIAN "Mechanical Hand” 





ite 
increases production 


50% to 200% 
on die press operations 
ACCURATELY and SAFELY 


NO damaged dies 
NO mutilated hands 
NO wasted time 


Can be safely operated by unskilled help 


Step up production; eliminate accidents; cut 
overhead; prolong die life . . . by equipping 
your presses with the HEYMAN FEEDING 
MACHINE. 


Operator feeds material to nests in revolving 
plate; mechanical hand lifts piece from plate, 
feeds it to die, moves out of place, then 
automatically trips press. Feeding machine 
stops, press tripping mechanism becomes in- 
operative when die is fouled or obstruction 
occurs. Safety guard absolutely prevents 
operator from placing fingers in danger zone. 


Handles Material Of Any Shape 


The Heyman Feeding Machine feeds material 
of any shape with equal ease; metal or 


plastic, stampings, drawings, forgings, die cast- 
ings, assemblies. One machine can feed for 
drawing, punching, piercing, bending, trim- 
ming, assembling, riveting, forging, etc. 


Easy To Set Up 


Setting up the Feeding Machine is easily and 
quickly done. Once set, an unskilled operator 
can deliver work to the die continuously, at 
a speed of from 50% to 200% above normal 
rate of hand-feeding. Available in many 
sizes. Handles small runs profitably; makes 
large runs simple routine. 


Investigate the Heyman Feeding Machine . . . 
learn how capably it can fit into your operat- 
ing schedule. Write or wire for details NOW! 


Immediate Shipment Guaranteed 


COVERT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MACHINE DIVISION 


TROY, N. Y. 
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there is prospect of little improvement. 
One district fabricating shop has been 
forced down within the past week be- 
cause of lack of steel, leaving at least 
two in this immediate area still operating. 
Bids are being taken on erection of a 
Pennsylvana state viaduct, Fayette-Som- 
erset, with steel to be furnished by Ft. 
Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, against an 
order placed a few days ago and then 
held up after much of the fabrication has 
been completed, 

New York — While there is a heavy 
accumulation of pending structural work, 
new inquiries are light at the moment 
and orders are spotty. Office of district 
fabricators are taking advantage of pres- 
ent lull by working on drawings on 
which they are far behind. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 163 


Pittsburgh — Reinforcing bar inquiries 
both in number and tonnage, have de- 
clined steadily the past three months. 
No accurate estimate of sales for pro- 
ducers east of the Rocky mountains is 
available for January, because some of 
the largest producers have made no 
effort to enter new inquiries since start 
of steel strike. However, a rough esti- 
mate indicates new bookings during 
January for these interests totaled less 
than 60,000 tons, compared with 85,000 
tons in December and the peak month 
last year of 150,000 tons, during October. 
Contractors have been reluctant to bid 
on many projects because of the uncer- 
tain wage and steel cost factors, and 
future steel delivery promises. These 
unpredictable factors also have forced 
some companies to hold up contemplated 
expansion programs. Contractors report 
unbalanced stocks are holding up some 
work as well, Largest recent inquiry in- 
cludes 800 tons for state of Kentucky. 
Export inquiries have taken a sharp spurt 
in recent weeks, prompted by report that 
government agencies plan to set aside 
a larger proportion of reinforcing bar 
production for essential foreign needs. 
However, the proposed first half export 
program has been canceled by CPA. 
Prior to the strike producers’ order back- 
logs averaged five to six months for 
domestic tonnage and in some instances 
sellers were covered 18 months ahead on 
export business on basis of tonnage 
allotted for that purpose. 

Chicago — Unpredictable factors, aris- 
ing from the steel strike, are being felt 
fully in the reinforcing steel market. Not 
only are suppliers showing a disposition 
to decline new business, but companies 
planning new construction and contract- 
ors are adopting a policy of deferring 
plans. Until the wage-price policy has 
become known, building estimates can- 
not be made with any degree of accu- 
racy. During the past few days, awards 
of reinforcing material have been light, 
representing projects bid some time ago. 
New inquiry is almost negligible. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 165 


Foundries still able to operate are 
tapering production to conserve pig iron 
supply for the period following end of 
the steel strike, while blast furnaces are 
resuming operation. Supply is short in 
some areas and fairly good in others, 
depending on the blast furnace situation. 
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In some areas no merchant furnaces are 
producing, while in others supply is not 
much reduced. 


New York — Although relatively few 
iron foundries have been forced to sus- 
pend recently as a result of the further 
shortage in pig iron, + operations are 
nevertheless tapering as the companies 
attempt to conserve stocks. In addition 
to the steel srike an added complication 
is the walkout of 3500 tug boat opera- 
tors serving New York harbor. So far the 
movement of railroad-owned tug boats 
has cushioned the effect of the strike 
and some pig iron still trickling into the 
district from the few blast furnaces still 
in operation and dependent upon ferry- 
ing across the harbor, is reaching dest- 
ination. However, there is a backing up 
of freight as a result of the tug boat 
operators now out and more serious 
results are expected if the strike is con- 
tinued much longer. 


Pittsburgh—Those foundries not closed 
down due to the general walkout of 
USA-CIO union employes have been able 
to maintain operations at approximately 
prestrike pace. However, some are ex- 
pected to start tapering production 
schedules this week in an effort to con- 
serve rapidly dwindling inventories. Most 
interests plan to have sufficient stock on 
hand at the termination of the steel 
strike to tide them over the two to three- 
week period that must elapse before full 
operations can be resumed. No mer- 
chant pig iron stacks are in operation 
here. Producers still operating in other 
areas are flooded with inquiries, and 
despite fact they are rationing output 
to regular customers, inventories are 
steadily declining. Many foundries are 
increasing proportion of scrap, but 
shortage of cast scrap is a retarding 
factor. 

Adequate supply of foundry coke is 
reported, with most beehive ovens having 
switched from blast furnace to foundry 
coke. The steel strike occurred at an 
opportune time for one merchant pro- 
ducer here, for its furnace was badly in 
need of relining. It appears logical that 
merchant iron producers will have to 
continue to ration pig iron following 
termination of the steel strike for require- 
ments necessary to rebuild inventories 
or even to meet current needs will be 
enormous. 


St. Louis — Pig iron supplies continue 
short but sellers utilize the steel strike 
opportunity to catch up. Most have 
switched to malleable iron to fill accumu- 
lated demand of foundries, which have 
not been able to build satisfactory re- 
serves since the war. Production is at 
capacity. Plenty of takers are found for 
all output in plants not affected by the 
strike, although a good part of tonnage 
here normally is delivered hot. Man- 
power now is adequate and no drop in 
production is forecast, inventories still 
being at a low point, 

Cincinnati —- The foundry melt is un- 
changed against a tight pig iron supply 
situation. Two major foundries are shut 
down or curtailing operations drastically 
because of strikes but so far there is no 
diverted tonnage. Regular users are 
getting former tonnages, no more, and all 
melters report demand for castings press- 
ing. Even strike-bound fabricators are 
asking that castings be produced, and 
stored. 

Boston — Melt has declined further, 
due to falling reserves of iron; few addi- 
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tional shops closed because of strikes, 
but lack of iron is showing up more fre- 
quently. Those operating will be bare 
of iron when production gets under way, 
worse off for immediate requirements 
than those closed. Among the latter are 
some of the largest consumers of both 
foundry and basic. The one basic user 
melting is running low. Pressure for iron 
is not expected to ease for weeks and 
the effect of the stoppage will be seri- 
ously felt for some weeks, 

Chicago — Some foundries are getting 
perilously close to being forced down for 
lack of iron and coke. A few foundries 
in the district with USWA (CIO) unions 
were struck when the strike started, but 
no shops are known to have suspended 


work for lack of materials. Some mer- 
chant blast furnaces continue to operate 
and this iron plus some obtained on direc- 
tives against other furnaces have kept 
foundries running. However, the day 
is approaching where inventories will be 
exhausted and current receipts will be 
inadequate to maintain melts. Coke sup- 
ply is becoming critical, too, and in some 
instances may cause trouble as soon as 
iron. Operating blast furnaces in the 
district number nine, same as last week. 

Philadelphia — With most blast fur- 
naces serving this district down since the 
beginning of the strike and with substan- 
tial delay expected in getting stacks back 
into production after resumption, a se- 
vere shortage of pig iron is likely to 











EQUIPMENT 


for the surface 
treatment of metals 











rinse and dry 


os! AL TOMATICALLY Work Is Rinsed and 
Dried After Plating... WITHOUT SPOTTING 


Continuous Drum Type Rinsing 
Unit designed to cold rinse, hot 
miscellaneous 





hardware after plating. 


the work at the same place. 


1317 Township Ave. 





One operator loads and unloads 





Ransohoff Field Engineers will discuss 
your problem right in your plant. 


N. Kansohoff, ne. 





W ORK is transferred 

rapidly from the 
discharge end of the 
rinsing unit into the 
sawdust drier by a vi- 
brating feeding and 
draining pan. This pan 
is equipped with a 
hood to prevent the 
work drying before 
reaching the sawdust. 
Thus—no spotting of 
work, no manual han- 
dling. 


The sawdust drier au- 
tomatically separates 
the sawdust from the 
work and the sawdust 
is dried over a heated 
drag conveyor while 
being returned to the 
loading End. 


Cincinnati 16, Ohio 















ONE AT A 


TIME IS 


POOR PRODUCTION 


When heat treating was first introduced, it was applied to 
weapons. Each object was treated individually. Today, this 
method would be unthinkable. Here in our plant, for ex- 
ample, we heat treat units in mass production, giving the 
desired properties to any number of units in one series of 
operations. Our facilities have been expanded, and we are 


equipped to turn out more work than ever before. Because 
of this expansion, we are now able to handle pieces up to 20’ 
in length in galvanized products. We invite inquiries concern- 
ing metals treating problems. Estimates will be given promptly. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
“COMMETCO WATERFALL” 
PORTABLE 
OVERHEAD IRRIGATION 


“A material difference’ 








COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING, INC. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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BETTER HYDRAULIC POWER 


Hannifin Hydraulic Cylinders provide 
stronger, simpler construction, sim- 
ple application, and high efficiency 
use of hydraulic power. Mirror finish 
honing produces a cylinder bore that 
is straight, round and perfectly fin- 
ished for efficient piston seal with 
minimum fluid slip. No-tie-rod de- 





Model EN 
Many Other Mountings Available 


HANNIFIN 


174 





sign with end caps which may be 
positioned independently simplifies 
mounting and piping. 

Built in seven standard mounting 
types, a full range of sizes, for any 
length stroke. Many special cylinders 
available. Write for Bulletin 35. 


HANNIFIN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


621-631 South Kolmar Avenue 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


Hydraulic 
Cylinders 




















who normally ship tonnage in this dis- 
trict only one seaboard producer has 
been able to keep going, two in the Buf- 
falo area and two in the Birmingham 
district. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 166 


Scrap consumers, whether strikebound 
or not, are anxious to accumulate all ma- 
terial possible for use when production 
is resumed. Storage is resorted to by 
all possible means to avoid shortage later. 
General opinion is that scarcity will last 
well into summer at best and probably 
longer. Dealers are processing as much 
tonnage as possible during good weather, 
Shipments are difficult except where 
measures have been taken to allow un- 
loading. Prices are firm at ceilings. 

Chicago — Overall movement of scrap 
in this district has been little affected by 
the steel strike, which has all but one 
mill here out of production. Contrary 
to what might be expected, this producer 
has not found its requirements easier to 
obtain, the reason being that idle mills 
are accepting shipments of scrap and 
laying it down at previously arranged 
docks or storage yards, and are actively 
seeking additional supplies. ‘With melt- 
ing material in short supply, this may as- 
sure a better level of. operations when 
the strike ends. Production scrap already 
is narrowing down to a trickle as steel 
fabricators exhaust stocks, and it cannot 
rebound until some time after mills start 
shipping steel again. Dealers’ opera- 
tions are declining because of shortage 
of material for preparation. Ceiling 
prices are holding on all grades of scrap 
and spring board is paid freely on remote 
offerings, 

Pittsburgh — Further reduction in 
movement of production scrap is noted 
here as additional plants curtail opera- 
tions. Brokers’ shipments are off at least 
50 per cent. American Rolling Mill 
Co.’s Butler, Pa., plant is still operating 
and is taking advantage of the current 
situation to build scrap inventories, while 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries here con- 
tinue to store scrap at Curry Hollow on 
the Union Railroad near Irvin, Pa, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. also is still accepting 
shipments. Other production units are 
no longer attempting to store scrap ad- 
jacent to plants. One mill, for example, 
continued to accept shipments with the 
intention of leaving material in freight 
cars, but this practice was soon banned 
by the railroad. A number of companies 
are attempting to get dealers’ permis- 
sion to store scrap in dealers’ yards. 
However, the handling charges involved 
make this effort prohibitive in most in- 
stances. It is difficult to determine prob- 
able scrap demand immediately follow- 
ing termination of the strike, for in some 
instances the larger consumers have been 
able to increase inventories somewhat. 
There also undoubtedly will be a time 
lag of two to three weeks before near 
capacity blast furnace and open-hearth 
operations can be reached. Considerable 
time will also elapse before metalworking 
companies can get production schedules 
to desired levels, particularly those com- 
panies that operated through the strike 
period and therefore sharply reduced 
their steel inventories. 

Cleveland — In spite of shipments to 
local steelworks being shut off completely 
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centers, notably to Weirton, ‘W. Va., 


where steel production is not interrupted, | 


All shipments are to outside points. Prices 
are strong as at any time and no sign 
of weakness has been seen. All interests 
expect shortage of scrap will extend into 
the summer at least. While no new 
orders are being placed now and much 
tonnage remains to be shipped on old 
orders, steel mills promise further orders 
as soon as the steel strike is ended. 

Boston — Demand for foundry scrap 
is active, although numerous consumers 
have been down. Only in a few cases 
are cast scrap stocks ample and efforts 
to increase ratio of scrap in charges are 
hampered. Although shipments of steel- 
making grades are down, offerings and 
available supplies are also off. Unpre- 
pared steel scrap is scarce. Yards seek 
to improve reserves against expected 
heavy demand with limited success. 

Buffalo — While dealers’ supplies have 
dwindled, processing of scrap is at about 
recent levels. Dealers report fair ton- 
nages have been bundled and stored for 
miil consumers, who continue to press 
for material in spite of holdup in ship- 
ments. With yard receipts low and pro- 
duction scrap virtually cut off because 
of strikes dealers expect a scramble for 
material. Downstate dealers are report- 
ed shipping into the Pittsburgh district. 
Small shipments are also reported to near- 
by foundries not hampered by strikes. 

St. Louis — Volume of scrap move- 
ment remains nearly normal despite the 
strike. Foundries have been building 
stocks until they now average 45 to 60 
days, the best in many months. Dealer 
shipments have slowed, largely because 
of diversion to points unaffected by the 
steel shutdown. 
to hold back some shipments and those 
forced to come in under earlier mill or- 
ders have been successfully diverted to 
other users. Terminated scrap is not be- 
coming available in volume. No. 2 heavy 
melting steel continues in top demand. 
All prices are at ceiling. 

Cincinnati — Supply of iron and steel 
scrap has receded and there is no lack of 
buyers. Most active demand centers 
about rails and cast. However, brokers 
and dealers are moving all offerings, in all 
grades, in spite of suspensions imposed 
by the strike. Some district interests 
point to the current light offerings as 
proof that, had not the steel strike inter- 
vened, the scrap supply would have been 
seriously short. Prices are firm. 

New York — Certain Pittsburgh con- 
sumers continue to by heavy melting 
steel here, with some tonnage also mov- 
ing out of this district for Steelton, Pa., 
and Sparrows Point, Md. Cast grades 
continue in heavy demand from local 
foundries. Strike of tugboat workers 
in New York has retarded scrap ship- 


ments to some extent, although operation | 


of railroad tugs has helped out materially 


and relief is expected as a result of gov- | 


ernment seizure of boats tied up by the 
strike. 

Philadelphia — Resumption of steel- 
making, following settlement of the steel 
strike, will result in heavy pressure for 
scrap. This will be accentuated by, the 
fact that supplies have been restricted 
by the decline in industrial scrap result- 
ing from labor disturbances and by the 
likelihood of higher prices on this mate- 
rial eventually as a result of an increase 
in steel prices. One fairly large con- 
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An effort is being made | 


some scrap is moving to other consuming , 





































THE PAXSON MACHINE CO. 


wishes to Announce, a Newly Designed 


SLITTING LINE 


x turd 


a Special, Heavy Duty Pay- Off Reel. CAPACITY OF 10,000 POUNDS. 
NO OUTBOARD BEARING. These PAXSON machines are specially 
designed for warehouse use and are available for both manual and 
hydraulic operation. It will pay you to investigate the distinctive en- 
gineering in these High Quality PAXSON SLITTERS and your in- 
quiries will receive immediate attention. 


moderately priced 
, WRITE TODAY FOR EARLY DELIVERY! 


PAXSON MACHINE 


SALEM, OHIO 
















































ST RUN | 
Double- Checks a_i 
Power Output of AU it 
Wisconsin ptin=Caolea Engines 


Every 4-cylinder V-type Wisconsin Engine, as well as all single cylinder 
engines from the smallest to the largest, are put on a 4-hour test run (the 
last hour under full load), working against a specially designed water brake, 
This not only serves as an operating check on power output, but also pro- 
vides a valuable functional pre-test of every working part . . . because no 
engine is any better than its smallest individual part, nor all of the parts 
working together in perfect mechanical coordination. 

All this is important in relation to the work these engines may be called 
upon to do when powering your equipment. » 


eVISCONSIN MOTOR 


Corporation 
2 MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.-S. A. 
’ World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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QUENCHING OILS 
REMOVED 












Easier, Faster 
with 


SPECIALIZED 
OAKITE 
MATERIALS 


The effective removal of quench- 
ing and tempering oils from heat- 
treated parts prior to subsequent 
operations usually presents a 
difficult problem to many plants 
because of the obstinacy with 
which they adhere to surfaces. 
But you will discover, by using 
specially designed Oakite ma- 
terials for this work that these 
tenaciously adhering oils are 
easily, completely removed, and 
in short time, before preparing 
for grinding, machining, inspec- 
tion, assembly or other fabricat- 














ing or finishing operations. 


Send for FREE Data! 


Ask us to give you more complete 
information on this important 
production cleaning job. In ad- 
dition, the personal help of our 
Technical Service Representative 
is readily available, on this or 
any other production work. Con- 
sult Oakite today! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34E Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States ond Canada 


OARKITE Sven 
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sumer of heavy melting steel has been 
consistently able to store some scrap 
since the beginning of the strike and one 
or two others have been able to do with 
occasional interruptions. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 164 


Pittsburgh — Steel distributors are ex- 
pected to continue some form of volun- 
tary allocation of depleted inventories 
for at least 30 days following termina- 
tion of the steel strike. Flood of in- 
quiries, some from as far as Texas, that 
developed throughout the first ten days 
of the strike, have receded considerably 
the past week for most metalworking 
companies have by now become recon- 
ciled to the uselessness of getting relief 
from warehouse stocks. In this district 8 
out of 11 distributors have USA-CIO 
| contracts and thus are shut down com- 
| pletely. A trickle of steel continues to 
originate from the surplus war steel 
stock pool, but this is wholly inadequate 
from a tonnage standpoint and in most 
instances is not of required specifica- 
tions. 

Except for tonnage set aside for emer- 
gency repairs, distributors’ inventories 
are nearly depleted, particularly in wide 
flange beams, galvanized sheets and other 
sheet items in lighter gages. In some 
instances the present situation has made 
it possible for distributors to reduce 
substantially their top-heavy stocks of 
alloy bars. Distributors express concern 
over whether OPA will permit pro- 
portionate adjustment in resale prices in 
line with whatever steel price increase is 
granted producers. It will be recalled that 
the steel price boost granted last year was 
restricted to steel producer except in those 
instances where individual warehouse 
interests were able to prove a hardship 
case. Distributors are hopeful that some 
preference will be granted them on de- 
liveries of their mill orders once produc- 
tion is resumed. 

St. Louis—Warehouse inventories are 
badly broken with popular sizes about 
gone. Virtually no sheet or strip is avail- 
able, although some plates, structurals, bar 
and alloys can.be had. Manufacturers 
eager to get going despite the strike, are 
accepting substitutes wherever possible. 
Items like 2 by 2 1-4-inch bars are 
cleaned out. Warehouses have received 
practically no shipments since Jan. 20. 
A truck strike here earlier had prevented 
deliveries. This stoppage, plus a prestrike 
run on warehouses from all over the 
nation, built up an order backlog that 
has not yet been worked off and has 
seriously depleted stocks. Shutdown of 
warehouses here is predicted within 45 
days. A slight decline in the number of 
inquiries currently is noted. This is at- 
tributed to buyer despair and plant 
curtailments rather than to lessening 
need. 

Seattle — Jobbers face an uncertain 
future with low inventories and replace- 
ments uncertain and far in the future. 
Demand continues strong for all items, 
sheets being the most critical. 
| _ Cincinnati — Warehouse stocks are 
| being conserved by rejection of orders. 
Even for maintenance and repair work 
steel is being doled out, despite pressure 
for tonnage. All jobbers have had in- 
quiries from far outside normal sales 
territory. 

Chicago — Warehouses continue to 
guard sales of steel against excessive 





drain. Customers are exerting consid- 
erable pressure for material, but volume 
of inquiries is not as large as might have 
been expected. A few distributors had 
been fortunate in bolstering inventories 
just before the tie-up came. Chief short- 
age is in light-gage sheets and light struc- 
turals, 

Philadelphia—Jobbers report better 
business in January than in the preceding 
month but expect a decline this month 
in the daily rate as stocks are becoming 
too unbalanced. Even should the stee] 
strike end shortly they doubt if ship- 
ments could be resumed in time to re- 
store the balance. They appear confident 
that on a monthly basis at least, busines: 
will be lighter because of the smaller 
number of working days. Comparing 
January with December one leading dis- 
tributor said the gain in January was 
about 2 per cent, 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 164 


Shipments of Lake Superior iron ore by 
lake in 1945, including mines in the 
United States and Canada, totaled 74,- 
957,624 gross tons, of which 74,010,532 
tons were from mines in the United 
States and 947,092 tons from Canadian 
mines, according to figures by the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, Cleve- 
land. Totals by ranges and percentage 
of the total are shown in the following 
tabulation, in gross tons: 


Per cent 
U. S. Ranges Tons of total 
__. _.. SEER Fe ras 57,664,524 76.93 
Vermilion ...... 1,323,920 1.77 
ESS RO ae rear 2,267,097 3.02 
Total Minnesota .... 61,255,541 81.72 
See 4,265,598 5.69 
Rp res 4,266,995 5.69 
Menominee ....... 4,222,398 5.63 
Total Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin .... 12,754,991 17.01 
Total U. S. ranges .. 74,010,552 98.73 
Canadian ranges 
Michipicoten ........ 461,974 .62 
oe SS RS Se Rae 485,118 .65 
Total Canadian : 947,092 1.27 
Grand total . 74,957,092 100.00 


These figures do not include any all- 
rail tonnage, such as is included in the 
iater report of mine shipments by Asso- 
ciation. 

Classified by grades, 57,456,537 tons 
were nonbessemer ore, 76.65 per cent 
of the total, 13,497,326 tons were besse- 
mer, 18.01 per cent of total, 2,457,105 
tons. were manganiferous, 3.28 per cent 
and 599,564 tons were siliceous, 0.80 
per cent, all from United States mines. 
Canadian mine shipments by lake were 
947,092 tons, all bessemer, 1.26 per cent 
of the total. 

For the first time in this report the 
Association breaks down the manganifer- 
ous ore into that containing 5 per cent 
or more manganese, 913,646 tons, and 
that containing less than 5 per cent man- 
ganese, 1,543,459 tons. This is done be- 
cause the Bureau of Mines does not in- 
clude in its iron ore reports any man- 
ganiferous ore over 5 per cent manga- 
nese, such ores being included in its man- 
ganese reports. The separation is made 
to assist in reconciling the Association 
figures with Bureau of Mines reports. 


Nonferrous Metals ... 
Nonferrous Prices, Page 167 


New York — Strikes for higher wages 
in brass plants hinge on increased prices 
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for brass products and in many respects 
resemble the situation in the steel indus- 
try. Buying of foreign copper by the Met- 
als Reserve Co. at about 20,000 tons a 
month has been resumed. Total con- 
sumption of copper last year is estimated 
at 1,462,440 tons, against 1,656,052 tons 
in 1944. Controls over cadmium have 
been tightened and starting Feb. 1 manu- 
facturers may take 90 per cent of volume 
used in 1941. Inventory limits are low- 
ered from 45 to 30 days. 

A small shipment of tin arrived from 
Batavia recently. Stocks in the Far East 
are being distributed by the tin com- 
mittee, and while additional shipments 
are expected the supply situation is not 
likely to be eased until production gets 
under way in volume later this year. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — The first intimation 
of higher prices for steel products in 
Canada came this week with announce- 
ment that all classes of nails have been 
increased 35 cents per 100 pound keg. 
The increase applies to producers, whole- 
salers and retailers and must not exceed 
the 35 cents, with the exception of re- 
tailers who sell in less than 100 pound 
lots and these may carry the increase to 
50 cents per keg. 

Another step which will lift the price 
on various steel products payable to pro- 
ducers is the dropping of all discounts 
in payment of accounts for most steel 
items. ‘Whereas formerly steel producers 
granted a discount of 2 per cent on ac- 
counts when paid within 10 days, as of 
Feb. 1 all discounts were discontinued 
and bills now are payable net 30 days. 
At the same time the elimination of dis- 
counts was announced jt also was re- 
ported that higher prices buyers will pay 
under this arrangement must not be 
passed along to consumers of finished 
goods. 

Demand for steel in the Canadian mar- 
kets is expanding rapidly, with many 
consumers that formerly obtained sup- 
plies from the United States now turning 
to domestic mills for steel. Suspension 
of imports of steel from the United States 
is beginning to have rather serious effect 
on manufacturing activities in this coun- 
try, and already many workers have 
been laid off owing to lack of special 
steels. This situation may become even 
more serious within the next two or three 
weeks unless there is an early end to the 
strike across the line. Canadian steel 
producers are beginning to withdraw 
from the market as far as some of the 
more popular steel materials are con- 
cerned. Backlogs on bars, sheets and 
plate now extend well into second quar- 
ter and some producers are beginning 
to doubt their ability to fill all bookings 
during first half. In some instances de- 
liveries on old orders have not been 
up to earlier expectations, with the re- 
sult that on some materials orders booked 
for first quarter delivery may not be 
shipped until some time in second quar- 
ter. The announcement that Algoma 
Steel Corp. will increase production of 
steel and pig iron by 10,000 tons per 
month, and that Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp. will ship 4000 tons of steel monthly 
to Montreal, may relieve some of the 
shortages. It is understood that a large 
part of this increased output will be made 
available for further processing by the 
Steel Company of Canada at its Hamil- 
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More welding and less time spent in 
flopping, propping up and crawling 
around weldments is the end result of 
the C-F Positioners in this welding 
department. 


Mounted on C-F Welding Positioners, 
weldments can be quickly brought into 
position for a downhand pass—better, 
more uniform welds with resulting 
economies and production increases 
follow. Weldors spend more time 


welding when they work with C-F 
Positioners because one ‘‘set-up"’ on 
the table allows them to maneuver 
the job without assistance, whether 










CULLEN-FREGstea, CC; 


CHICAGO 23, ILL. 








hand or power operated Positioners are 
used. 


Power operated, variable speed C-F 
Positioners, with table rotation speeds 
in any range from O RPM and up, 
coupled with table tilt to 135° from 
the horizontal make them the logical 
choice for any production welding 
operation. Like all C-F Positioners, 
they have drilled tables for easy set-ups 
or tables can be quickly removed for 
installation of special fixtures or jigs. 
Write for Bulletin WP 22, CULLEN- 
FRIESTEDT CO., 1308 S. Kil- 
bourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


rs 
positioned welds 
mean better, more 
economical welds 






















































































































ELECTRODES 


PRODUCTION 
WELDING! 


AGILE-GREY is a fast working 
sheet metal electrode that has 
excellent fluidity and will 
not burn through. 


AGILE-BLUE is an all-position 
electrode designed espe- 
cially for low open circuit 
A.C. transformer type weld- 
ing machines. 


A 


AMERICAN AGILE 


CORPORATION 
5806 HOUGH AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 














ton and Montreal plants. If Canadian 
steel mills could operate at maximum 
capacity, it is doubtful if production 
would be sufficient to take care of the 
immediate greatly enlarged demand. 

While some steelmakers are hesitating 
with regard to acceptance of additional 
business, inquiries continue to pour in. 
As far as sheets are concerned, the sup- 
ply situation has become critical and 
producers are not accepting additional or- 
ders. Sheet production has not ad- 
vanced as rapidly as was expected a few 
months ago, with the result that some 
producers have sufficient tonnages booked 
to absorb practically all output to the 
end of June. Any new orders being 
accepted are for delivery in the indefi- 
nite future and at prices to be made 
known at time of shipment. 

Structural steel fabricators are begin- 
ning to feel the pinch with regard to 
supply of shapes from the United States. 
While fabricators report enough steel on 
hand from American sources to meet 
requirements for the next two or three 
weeks, if the strike in the United States 
continues beyond that time a_ serious 
shortage will develop here and have dis- 
astrous effects on new construction slat- 
ed to get under way in the early spring. 

Demand for steel plate has been ex- 
panding steadily and deliveries against 
old orders now extend well into May 
and June. Shipbuilding orders recently 
placed with Canadian yards by the 
French government have been reflected 
in an outpouring of orders for steel plate, 
while at the same time there has been 
a consistent flow of orders from builders 
of rolling stock for railroads. Boiler and 
tank builders also have shown more in- 
terest. 

The pig iron supply stuation is becom- 
ing tighter and it is stated that Algoma 
Steel Corp. is preparing to blow in an- 
other furnace to increase production by 
10,000 tons per month, Producers con- 
tinue to make deliveries to merchant 
melters, averaging about 11,000 tons per 
week, with increased demand from this 
source largely due to shortage of scrap. 
Some blast furnaces that have been in 
continuous operation for two or three 
years and now are in urgent need of re- 
pairs are being kept in blast to provide 
urgently needed iron for steelmaking. 

No improvement is reported in the 
Canadian scrap market. A general short- 
age prevails in all materials. Supply of 
cast scrap and stove plate is well below 
consumer requirements .and foundries 
are making use of larger quantities of 
pig iron in their daily melt. Steel mills 
are drawing heavily on stock for cur- 
rent needs and some have not sufficient 
inventory to carry them through the 
winter. Dealers report further reduc- 
tion in receipts as a result of heavy snow, 
which has shut out all deliveries from 
outside points, Slowing down in indus- 
trial plants through steel shortages also 
is affecting offerings of industrial scrap. 
The scrap situation as a whole is becom- 
ing critical and there is little prospect 
of overcoming the serious shortage be- 
fore April or May. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 
2300 tons, plant for Western Electric Co., 
Allentown, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Steel 

Co., Allentown, through Austin Co. 
1100 tons, plant for construction of prefabri- 


cated houses, Anchorage Homes Inc., West- 
field, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; J. R. Worcester Co., Boston, en- 
gineer. 

1100 tons, crane runway, pump house exten- 
sion, and miscellaneous work, East Chicago, 
Ind., for General American Transportation 
Corp., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

900 tons, new plant No. 1, New Albany, Ind., 
for Gunnison Homes Inc., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

890 tons, factorv building. Milwaukee, for 
Harnischfeger Corp., to Wisconsin Bridge & 
Tron Co., Milwaukee. 

880 tons, National Research Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown. Pa., through Thomas O’Con- 
nor Co., Cambridge, contractor. 

825 tons, factory building, Chicago, for Max- 
well Bros. Inc., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, dormitory, Pembroke college, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.. to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Gilbane Building 
Corp., Providence, general contractor. 

155 tons, plant building, American Reinforced 
Paper Co., Attleboro, Mass., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Austin Co., New 
York, contractor. 

125 tons, addition to plant, Olympia Brewing 
Co., Olympia, Wash., to Isaacson Iron Works, 
Seattle. 

125 tons, Midfield Packing Co. plant, Olym- 
pia, Wash., to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 

100 tons, Bell Telephone Co. building, Sharon 
Hill, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel: Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1800 tons. tobacco warehouse, Lexington, Ky.; 
bids Feb. 9 to United Engineers & Construc- 
tors, Philadelphia. 

1520 tons, beam and DPG spans for line change 
between Ainsworth and Brighton, Iowa, for 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad; bids 
Feb. 16. 

700 tons, additions to buildings 51 and 52, 
Laporte, Ind.; for Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
500 tons, factory, Montgomery, IIl., for United 

Wallpaper Inc. 

500 tons, extension to power plant, La Crosse, 
Wis., for Northern States Power Co. 

817 tons, bridge over Gallisteo river, Cerrillos, 
N. Mexico, for State Highway Commission. 

290 tons, spans, Rule, Tex., for State Highway 
Commission, 

260 tons, beam spans, San Benito, Tex., for 
State Highway Commission. 

225 tons, bridge 356.08, Pinto, Tex., for Texas 
& New Orleans railroad. 

180 tons, state bridge, Cameron county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids Feb. 26. 

120 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad at 
Washington; American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, reported low. 

100 tons, miscellaneous building construction, 
Hercules Powder Co., Burlington, N. J. 


REINFORCING BARS ... 
REINFORCED BARS PLACED 


200 tons, expansion, Peoria, Ill., for Pabst 
Brewing Co., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc.; James McHugh Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, contractor; bids Jan. 17. 

200 tons, expansion, Milwaukee, for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Chicago; Hunzinger Construction Co., Mil- 
waukee, contractor. 

150 tons, brewery building, Holyoke, Mass., to 
Concrete Steel Co., Boston. 

120 tons, building No. 10, Kankakee, Ill, for 
American Marietta Co., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago. 

110 tons, bars and shapes, brewhouse addition, 
Dawson Brewery Inc., New Bedford, Mass., 
to Fabricated Steel Products Co., Boston, 70 
tons, and J]. E. Cox Co. Inc., Fall River, 
Mass., 40 tons; Theo. Loranger & Sons, New 
Bedford, general contractors. 


STEEL 











REINFORCED BARS PENDING 


850 tons, dam, Poteau river, near Wister, Okla.; 
bids about Feb. 25 to U. S. engineer, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

260 tons, building, Chicago, for American Col- 
ortype Co.; bids Feb. 5. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


100 tons or more, one all welded steel hopper 
barge, 175 x 26 x 10 feet, eight inches, 
equipped with four cylindrical tanks, eight 
feet, four inches diameter, 63 feet long; Union 
Barge Line Corp., Pittsburgh, bids Feb. 15; 
also three all-welded steel liquid cargo barges, 
same overall size as Hopper Barge. 


RAILS, CARS ... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Columbus & Greenville Railway Co., 50 fifty- 
ton all-steel flat bottom gondola cars, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Godfrey L. Cabot Inc., 20 fifty-ton steel cov- 
ered hopper cars for the transportation of 
carbon black, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 


Gulf Mobile & Ohio, 50 seventy-ton covered 
hopper cars, to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Ann Arbor, 50 fifty-ton box cars, bids asked. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, three pas- 
senger trains of five cars each, permission to 
purchase granted by federal court. 


Erie Railroad, seven light-weight sleeping cars; 
bids asked Feb. 28. 

New York, Néw Haven & Hartford, 75 caboose 
cars. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie, 750 fifty-ton gondola 
cars, pending. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Union Freight Railroad Co., Boston, five diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, to General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 14 diesel- 
electric freight locomotives, permission granted 
by Federal court to purchase; also to buy 
three trains of five cars each, 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


MICHIGAN 


CARROLLTON, MICH.—Saginaw Furnace Co., 
701 Carrollton St., has been incorporated 
with $49,999 capital to manufacture ma- 
chinery and castings, by Clarence E. Ahlborn, 
421 North Webster St., Saginaw, Mich. 


DETROIT—Redford Tool & Die Co., 17170 
Rockdale St., has let contract to Stibbard 
Construction Co., 3000 Grand River Ave., for 
a one-story plant building to cost about $75,- 
000. Jensen & Keough, 15875 Couzens 
Highway, are architects. 


DETROIT—Steelcraft Tractor Equipment Co., 
17528 Kentucky Ave., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture auto- 
motive and tractor equipment, by D. Harrison 
Millard, 18869 Santa Rosa Ave. 


DETROIT—Van Syoc Industries Inc., 5-220 
General Motors Bldg., has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to manufacture ma- 
chines, machined parts and accessories, by 
Glen W. Van Syoc, same address. 


DETROIT—Arcadia Tool & Die Co., 8690 
Grinnel Ave., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture tools and 
dies, by Anthony J. Wagner, same address. 


DETROIT—Precision Automatic Specialties Co., 
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You can always look to 
PENN “SUPERIOR” SEAMLESS 
TUBING for these important 
advantages: 








Uniform wall thickness 

Bright finish inside and out 
Annealed to your specifications 
Easy bending 

Ends sealed 

Furnished in coils or straight lengths 
All sizes from 1/16” to 1’ O. D. inclusive 
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Write, wire or phone for data 
BRASS & COPPER CO. 


tA” Phone 35-111 ERIE > PENNSYLVANIA 
1! “SUPERIOR” BRAND 7, f 
BRASS AND COPPER 
1920-1945 * QUR 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


SPERFORATED 


metals 


All standard sizes and 
shapes of perforations 
for different kinds and 
thicknesses of metal as 
required for many uses 
and industries. 
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INDUSTRIAL All ornamental perfora- 
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5634 Filimore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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LET READING HOISTS 


— 


poem?) LESS COST! 


Soot seoe. oe 





Pane 


@ In your plant, unsafe handling 
of easily-damaged materials can 
often result in higher manufac- 
turing costs and lower product 
quality. 

Reading Multiple Gear Chain 


heals 


2 I 
beeteetico. Seewtnon Seetiy, Menere tenet 


{ 
Hoists position your materials { i 
with the highest degree of money- G 
saving safety and accuracy. y 


Sturdy maple brake wheel in- 
serts hold any load from ™%4 ton 
to 25 tons snugly against the fric- © 
tion disc until the load is to be | 
moved, Maximum lifting power § 
plus a safe, constant-speed lower- ff 

j 

i 


ron, 


Sages 
SE tae mena e 


ing motion have given Reading 
Hoists wide user acceptance for 
the past 40 years. 

Assure yourself of these and 
many more advantages—see your 
distributor or write us direct, 
today. 










READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA, 
CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


HOISTS 








8356 Indiana St., has been incorporated with 
250 shares no par value to conduct an engi- 
neering and maufacturing _ business, by 
George Pascoe, same address. 


DETROIT—Acme Metal Etching Co., 4857 St. 
Aubin St., has been incorporated with $30,- 
000 canital to manufacture etched and litho- 
graphed products, by Harold E. Ebbers, 15 
East Kirby St. 


DETROIT—Air-O-Tomic Inc. 460 West Teffer- 
son Ave., has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment, by E. H. Van Valkin- 
burgh, 645 Janette Ave., Windsor, Ont. 


DETROIT—Advance Steel Treating Co., 520 
Orleans Ave., has been incorporated with 
$50.000 capital to heat treat ferrous and 
nonferrous metals, by Claude Sintz., 1928 
Stanley St. 


FERNDALE, MICH.—General Die Casting Co., 
1956 Bardett St., has been incorporated with 
$50.000 capital to manufacture die castings, 
by James E. Marchand, 16913 Sorrento St., 
Detroit. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Litscher Mfg. Co., 
507 Monroe St. NW, has been incorporated 
with 2500 shares no par value to manufacture 
electrical apparatus, by Christian J. Litscher, 
1622 Sherman Ave. SE. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Diesel Eauipment 
Division of General Motors Corp., 300 Allen 
Rd. SW., has let contract to Owen-Ames-Kim- 
ball Co., 38 Pearl St. NW., for a diesel plant 
to cost $250,000. Allen & Kelly, Architects & 
Builders Bldg., Indianapolis, are architects. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH.—Grede Foundries 
& Lake Shore Engineering Co., is having 
plans drawn by Giffels & Vallett & A. Rosetti, 
1000 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, for a foundry. 
machine shop and power house, to cost about 
$300,000. 


ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Lawson-Leschke Co.. 
110 East Sixth St., has been incorporated 
with $75.000 capital to manufacture tools, 
dies, machinery and accessories, by Elmer H. 
Leschke, 17385 Pinehurst Ave., Detroit. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


ATTLEBORO, MASS.—Standard Plastics Co., 
62 Water St., has let contract to Swanson 
Construction Co., 89 County St., for a two- 
story 50 x 90-foot plant addition, a one-story 
office and a power plant, to cost over $40,000. 
Dwight Seabury, 188 Main St., Pawtucket, R. 
L.,, is engineer. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—National Research Co., 
100 Brookline Ave., is having plans drawn 
for a plant costing about $500,000. Perry, 
Shaw & Hepburn, Park Square Bldg., Boston, 
are architects. 


LYNN, MASS.—Signal Mfg. Co., 587 Wash- 
ington St., plans a one-story 80 x 185-foot 
plant to cost about $65,500. M. F. Coombs, 
56 Central Ave., is architect. 


WOBURN, MASS.—F. Fowle, 10 Cedar St., 
plans a one-story plant 40 x 100 feet and .45 
x 100 feet, to cost over $40,000. H. E. 
Davidson & Son, 50 Beacon St., Boston, are 
architects. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—American Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., 80 Parallel St., has let contract to 
C. I. Stalhammer, 329 Mapledale Place, for a 
two-story plant building, to cost about $40.- 
000. C. W. Sword, 337 Colorado Ave., is 
architect. 


HAMDEN, CONN.—Plasticrete Corp., 1883 
Dixwell Ave., has let contract to Patterson 
Construction Co., 66 Anderson St., New 
Haven, Conn., for a machine shop and 
office building costing about $50,000. 


MILFORD, CONN.—Nathan Mfg. Co., 250 
Park Ave., New York, is having plans drawn 
for a 100 x 100-foot plant at Hill and Wash- 
ington Sts., to cost about $50,000. 


NEW YORK 
PEARL RIVER, N. Y.—Lederle Laboratories 































Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, will let 
contract soon for a power plant and boiler 
house. 


NEW JERSEY 


SEWAREN, N. J.—Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., 222 South Main St., Trenton, N. J., 
has plans under way for a generating plant, 
including two 100,000 kw generators, docks 
and coal storage facilities, to cost about $23 
million. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CORAOPOLIS, PA.—Homestead Valve Mfg. 
Co., Coraopolis, plans a one-story plant cost- 
ing about $140,000. Prack & Prack, Martin 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, are architects. R. A. Wal- 
lace, Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, is consulting 
engineer. 


PHILADELPHIA—Reyburn Mfg. Co., Indiana 
Ave. and Sixteenth St., will take bids about 
Feb. 15 for a plant addition cesting about 
$100,000. G. M. Ewing, Broad and Chest- 
nut Sts., is architect. 


TYRONE, PA.—Coming Glass Co., Walnut St., 
Corming, N. Y.. has let contract to H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, for a 
plant and office building, estimated to cost 
about $1 million. 


WASHINGTON, PA.—Washington Steel Corp. 
has plans for an additional building and re- 
modeling several existing structures at cost of 
over $40,000. J. A. Hopkins, City Saving 
Bank Bldg., Alliance, O., is engineer. 


OHIO 


AKRON—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 
East Market St., will take bids soon for a two- 
story 100 x 340-foot plastic plant to cost 
about $1 million. J. Gordon Turnbull Inc., 
2630 Chester Ave., Cleveland, is consulting 
engineer. 


CINCINNATI—Steelcraft Mfg. Co., 16 East 
72nd St., Carthage, O., plans a new plant 
on a nine-acre site at Rossmoyne, if a street 
is opened to give access to the tract. Ap- 
proximately 25,000 square feet of floor space 
is planned. Charles Levinson is vice president. 


CLEVELAND—Cuyahoga Tool & Mold Co.. 
James L. Lover, 16131 Holmes Ave., plans 
new plant at 17920 Waterloo Rd., to cost 
about $65,000. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Aircraft Tool & Die 


Co., 9016 Manor Ave., plans one-story fac- 
tory and office building 60 x 160 feet and 


will ask bids probably in March. Lester 
Zatco is president. 
CLEVELAND—Cleveland Republic Tool & 


Gage Co., 9615 Meech Ave., will build a 
$15,000 addition, one story, 68 x 121 feet. 
Joseph G. Luke is president and treasurer. 


JACKSON, O.—Armstrong Furnace Co., 1639 
Olentangy, Columbus, O., J. W. Norris. presi- 
dent, plans a plant costing about $150,000. 


TOLEDO, O.—Plaskon Division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Nicholas Bldg., has 
let contract to Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., 49 Federal St., Boston, for several 
multi-storied buildings for manufacture of 
plastic moulding powders, to cost about $5 
million. 





ILLINOIS 
PEORIA, ILL.—Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., 
foot of Ehrman St., plans distillery rack 


house with 110,000-barrel capacity, to cost 
$1 million, with equipment. 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS—International Harvester Co., 
H. E. Gottberg, works manager, will build a 
foundry addition as part of $360,000 foundry 
expansion program. Addition will cover 15,- 
000 square feet floor space, including core 
room enlargement and additional equipment 
for engine block casting. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Light Metals Inc., 100 East 
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Materials start moving fast when Indus- 


trial Brownhoist equipment gets on the job. [.B. 


locomotive cranes are famous for their “stand-out” 


performance, dependability and economy with 


magnet, hook, or bucket. I.B. portal pier 


cranes on docks load and unload boats in 


1. B. locomotive 
crane with Monitor-type 


360° visibility. 


operator 


Left: Four motor 1.B. 
traveling gantry elec- 
Handles 
50,000 Ibs. at 12 ft. 
radius; 10,200 Ibs. at 
50 ft. radius. 


tyic 


crane. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP., BAY CITY, MICH. — 


a hurry. 1.B. car dumpers pick up 120 


ton capacity railroad coal or ore 


cars like toys. Regardless of your 


material handling problems get 


the engineered answer from In- 


dustrial Brownhoist. 





District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago @ 


Agencies: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Cancdian 
Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 








Ask Us About Them—any small stamp- 
ings your product may require. Illustrated 
are just a few of the thousands of diver- 
sified forms Hubbard has produced. Look 
them over; one may be close to what you 
need, Send in your particular specifica- 
tions or drawings. 


Hubbard also makes Springs, Spring Parts, 
Wire Forms, all kinds of Cotters. 


on am 
M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


CENTRAL AVENUE + PONTIAC 12, MICHIGAN 
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Aup’s R-B Interchangeable Punch and 
Die is “standard” in metal working and plastic 

Standard shapes and sizes carried 
Illustrated are four of the thousands 


industries. 


in stock. 


of specially-designed punches we have made. 
Special R-B punches and dies made in any 
material, shape or size desired. Send for 
large, illustrated R-B catalog, now. 
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brings you 1000 combina- 
' tions of voltage and am- 

perage without a single 
dead spot in the entire welding range. 


Exclusive Remote Control 


lets operator make adjustments at the 
work, eliminating the necessity of re- 
turning to the welder every time elec- 


trode or welding position is changed. 


Polarity Control, Liberal Rating 


Flip of a switch is positive assurance of 
changing paler as desired. All Hobart 
Welders are of Liberal Design and Con- 
servatively Rated ... your guarantee 
that it will do more than we claim. 


HOBART BROS. CO., Box ST-261, TROY, O. 


ne of the Worlds Lorgest Builders 
<-\ of Arc Welders’ 
















3,Volumes of 100 Designs 
eoch acquired from vori- 
ous industries that ac- 
claim Arc Welding the 
best for metal fabrica- 
tion Single volume 
$3.50. Set of three post- 
poid for $10.00 
SomplePages 

FREE! Ask 
fer them! 









“Vest Pocket Guide” 

for weldors, 
contains valuable 
information you'll 
use daily. 
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24th St., is having plans drawn for a plant 
addition to cost over $40,000. 


NEW CASTLE, IND.—Ingersoll Steel Division 
of Borg-Warner Corp. announces $850,000 
expansion program when materials are avail- 
able. 


WHITING, IND.—Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, has let 
contract to Gust K. Newberg Co., 9 South 
Clinton St., Chicago for research laboratory 
buildings including three-story 49 x 324-foot, 
three-story 53 x 280-foot and one two-story 
72 x 122-foot buildings, to cost about $2 
million. 


MARYLAND 


SPARROWS POINT, MD.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has plans for spending 
over $75 million on an expansion, including 
coke oven battery, 66-inch hot strip mill and 
four 25,000-ton ore carriers at Bethlehem- 
Sparrows Point Shipyards Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Linde Air Products Co., 
80 East 42nd St., New York, plans a manu- 
facturing plant here. 


LOUISIANA 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Lake Chfrles, plans facilities here 
for manufacture of sodium nitrate, to cost 
about $1 million. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Moog Industries Inc., 6650 Easton 
Ave., has let contract to J. E. Williams Con- 
struction Co., 6635 Delmar Blvd., for a one- 
story 71 x 141-foot machine shop and office 
building, estimated. to cost over $40,000, 
with equipment. 

ST. LOUIS—A. B. Ideson, 4914 Gravois Ave., 
has let contract to Brown & Ideson. Inc., for 
one-story 100 x 261-foot and 20 x 60-foot 
plant buildings to cost over $100,000 with 
equipment. 





WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE — International Motor Truck, 
branch of International Harvester Co., 180 
North Michigan Ave., is having plans pre- 
pared for a truck sales and service garage to 
cost about $500,000, including equipment. 


MILWAUKEE—Ellsworth Pipe & Supply Co., 
17389 West St. Paul Ave., has let contract to 
Peters Construction Co., 2901 North 88th 
St., for a one-story 120 x 122-foot plant es- 
timated to cost $70,000. Grassold & John- 
son, 734 North Jefferson St., are architects. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—Harnischfeger 
Corp., 4400 West National Ave., Milwaukee, 
plans a one-story 180 x 360-foot factory build- 
ing to cost about $300.000. R. A. Messmer 
& Bros., 231 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwau- 
kee, are architects. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Champion Outboard Motors 
Co., 2633 27th Ave. South, has let contract 
to Madsen Construction Co., 1790 Lyndale 
Ave. South, for a one-story 300 x 350-foot 
plant building to cost about $300,000. 
Magney, Tusler & Setter, 202 Foshay Tower, 
are architects. 





KANSAS 


EL DORADO, KANS.—Skelly Oil Co., El 
Dorado, plans refinery expansion for recovery 
of light oil fractions, to cost about $300,000. 


TEXAS 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX. — Carthage Hydrocal 
Inc. and United Gas Corp., Fairfield Ave., 
Shreveport, La., have plans in preparation for 
a gasoline refining plant, to cost about $14 
million, 


DALLAS, TEX.—Texas Sheet Metal & Mfg. 
Co., 6114 Forest Park Rd., is having plans 


drawn by Avery & Shanklin, 1420 Wood St., 
for a sheet metal shop addition, to cost about 
$40,000. 


FREEPORT, TEX.—Dow Chemical Co., Free- 
port has let contract to Tellepson Construc- 
tion Co., 3900 Clay Ave., Houston, Tex., for 
a chemical plant to cost about $2 million. 


HOLLIDAY, TEX.—Warren Petroleum Corp., 
National Bank of Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa, Okla., 
has let contract to J. F. Pritchard & Co., 
National Bank of Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa, Okla., 
for a natural gasoline plant here and another 
at Wichita Falls, Tex., costing $650,000 and 
$750,000, respectively. 


IRVING, TEX.—Aircraft Industries Inc., Irv- 
ing, is having plans prepared for plant ex- 
pansion to cost about $75,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


COMPTON, CALIF.—L. P. Goltra Sr. is build- 
ing a machine shop at West Rosecrans Ave., 
50 x 60 feet, to cost about $12,000. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Marine Engineering 
& Supply Co. is erecting a shop building at 
21742 South Alameda St., containing 2100 
square feet floor space. 


LOS ANGELES—Steel Furniture Mfg. Co., 
1020 East 59th St., has let contract to C. 
Witt, 6227 South Wilton Place, for a plant 
addition 37 x 206 feet, to cost about $20,000. 
Robert F. Train, 406 South Hill St., is ar- 
chitect. 


LOS ANGELES—Fractional Motors Corp. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital, rep- 
resented by Hill, Morgan & Farrer, 1007 
Title Guarantee Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES—American Boiler & Engineer- 
ing Co., 4710 Long Beach Ave., is building 
a welding shop 40 x 70 feet, to cost about 
$10,000. 


PASADENA, CALIF.—Barry Moore Industries 
is building a machine shop at 1863 Wesley 
Ave., 74 x 96 feet, to cost about $15,000. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Earle M. Jorgensen Co., 
10510 South Alameda St., Los Angeles, will 
build a warehouse addition at 1657 22nd 
St., Oakland, to cost about $110,000. Haas 
Construction Co., Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, is contractor, 


VERNON, CALIF.—Electric Tool & Supply Co., 
5316 Santa Fe Ave., will build a one-story 
123 x 141-foot plant at Santa Fe Ave. and 
80th St., to cost about $80,000. 


VERNON, CALIF.—Standard Auto Body Co., 
1521 South Central Ave., Los Angeles, has let 
contract to T. R. Cooper, 1121 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles for a one-story 220 x 260-foot 
plant at 4828 Soto St., to cost about $175,- 
000. 





OREGON 


ONTARIO, OREG.—Bridgeford Co., division of 
Frozen Foods Co., Los Angeles, is consid- 
ering bids for a $1 million quick-freeze 
plant here. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Pacific Chain & Mfg. 
Co., R. A. Miller, president, has bought the 
Kaiser subassembly plant at The Dalles and 
is moving its equipment to Guilds Lake, 
where a site has been bought for a $200,000 
plant. 


WASHINGTON 





CENTRALIA, WASH.—Alva Yeager, 719 North 
Tower St., plans erection of a machine shop, 
steel construction. 


KELSO, WASH.—City, Lora Blackstone, city 
clerk, will open bids Feb. 15 for a sewage 
treatment plant. 


SNOHOMISH, WASH.—Hershey Packing Co. 
plans addition to plant for freezer and stor- 
age warehouse. 


SEATTLE—Fentron Steel Works, 1401 West 
Garfield St., has plans for steel fabricating 
plant at 2800 Market St., steel, with alu- 
minum roof, 150 x 193 feet, to cost about 
$65,000. 
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and Supepolios— 


For Complete Installations 
Lost Wax—Investment Molding Process 
ud 
CENTRIFUGAL CASTING MACHINES 
METAL MOLD EQUIPMENT 
WAX INJECTION MACHINES 
VACUUM PUMP UNITS 
WAX ELIMINATOR OVENS 
FURNACES—GAS FIRED & INDUCTION 
INVESTMENTS—WAXES—CRUCIBLES 


And All Related Supplies 


ALEXANDER SAUNDERS & CO. 


Successor to J. Goebel & Co.—Est. 1865 


95 BEDFORD ST., NEW YORK CITY-I4 








genuine KANT-LINK 


SPRING WASHERS. 


KEEP BOLTED ASSEMBLIES pexmanently TIGHT 


BEALL Spring Washers compensate for wear, bolt- 
stretch, corrosion and break-down of finish. They 
meet rigid Army, Navy and Air Corps specifications. 
Available in Carbon Steel, Stainless Steel, Phosphor 
Bronze, Everdur and Monel Metal. Finished in Cad- 
mium Plate, Galvanized, Silver and Parkerized. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT of all standard sizes. 















WIRE US your requirements 


BEALL ipere)i CO. (Div. Hubbard & Company) 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


February 11, 1946 
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STAYING POWER 


with KESTER Cored Solders 
for Long-Range Performance 


@ The rugged dependability and staying power proved by Kester 
Cored Solders in dozens of applications aboard the globe- 
circling Flying Clippers of Pan American World Airways, are 
the same characteristics which make them the No. 1 choice 
throughout industry. 










@ Tested, time and again, under all possible operating condi- 
tions, Kester solder-bonds hold tight— permanently — against 
shock, vibration, bending, and the contraction and expansion of 
temperature extremes. 








@ Kester Cored Solders are virtually mistake-proof and trouble- 
free as well, for the flux-filled cores are scientifically balanced 
with superior alloys— ready to apply in one simple operation. 








@ Kester Rosin-Core Solder, for electrical connections, will not 
cause corrosion nor harm insulation. Kester Acid-Core Solder, 
for general work, is an ideal all-purpose solder. 






@ Kester engineers, backed by 47 years of practical experience 
and laboratory research, are at your service any time. They will 
gladly work out any solder problems you may have—and at 
no obligation. 









KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4222 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


\ KESTER 
Cate Sotier— 


STANDARD LN DoWsS tt R-Y 

























SHUSTER WIRE STRAIGHTENER TYPE A 


Wire Capacity 1/32"—1/16" Diameter 





Faster Cutting Speeds 
GREATER PRODUCTION! 


Outstanding Features— 


Almost continuous wire travel 

Lightning cut-off assures square-cut ends 

High speed, direct driven 5-die straightening ftier 
Quiet, highly efficient V-belt motor drive 

Ball and roller bearings throughout 

Extremely rigid construction 

Fully guaranteed as to material and workmanship. 


Descriptive folder on request. 
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Type 3A 
3/16”—3/8" Dia 
Type 4A (not shown) 
3/6"—5/8” Dia. 





AIGHTENING 
AND CUTTING 


MACHINES 
Since 1866 








merican — 


Q) ranationsly frown 


Cold Pipe, Conduit & Tube Bending Machines 





4 and Operated: We 
manufacture ten sizes 
and types, bending from 
4%" to 6” inclusive. 
Motor Powered: —> 
Three capacities, 1” to 
a”, 1 to 6”, and 1” to 
8” inclusive, all for 
bending pipe cold. 


heeter” 


PIPE BENDING MACHINE 


INC. 


Factory and Main Office, 11 Furnace Street, Poultney, Verment 
(Sales Office Formerly 37 Pearl Street, Beston, Massachusetts) 



























For Heavy Duty- 


HYDRATROL 
LATHES 





Sizes 20” to 36”. The 27” Heavy Duty Lathe, shown 





above, has ruggedness and power for the heaviest 


work, yet operates as easily as a small machine. 


| pChmann MACHINE CO. 


CHOUTEAU AY GRAND * oT, £OGis g 
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Scrub Continuous-Strip Stee 
With Continuvous-Strip Brushes 


In the rolling of continuous steel strip or sheet, brushes play a 
vital part, particularly in the “scrubbing machines.’”’ Brushes over 
and under the strip clean the surfaces as it passes through the 
machine at high speed. Then, it is ready for cutting into sheets, 
tinning or galvanizing. 

Fuller-Gript Brushes can stand the abuse of these punishing 
brushing operations. Closely spiraled on heavy iron or steel cores, 
the Fuller-Gript strip is a dense-massed continuous fill of selected 
fibers gripped in a rigid, rust-resisting steel backing. When the 
brush is worn, it can be returned for replacement of the Fuller- 















Gript strip on the core. 


Send us blueprints or specifications for a quotation. 


Aller Gript 


MADE-TO-ORDER BRUSHES FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Industrial Division 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


3582 Fuller Park 





(Red Strand) 


“HERCULES® 
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A. Ce ae Ror 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO : \S 2) "PORTLAND + SEATTLE 
DENVER S47 SAN FRANCISCO 











February 11, 1946 








KELLY HOSE COUPLINGS 





TROJON AIR HOSE COUPLINGS 
MALLEABLE IRON—RUST - PROOF 





UNIVERSAL TYPE—Locking heads of all styles and 


7 


sizes interchangeable from 14” to 1”. 


QUICK-ACTION—Instantly connected or disconnected 


with one quarter turn. 


TIME TESTED—DEPENDABLE. Manufacturer of 
these couplings since 1921. 


Write for Catalogue No. 112 
DISTRIBUTORS IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ELLY 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


HOSE COUPLING DIVISION 
2524 W.MADISON ST. CHICAGO I2 
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DROP-FORGINGS 


ANY SHAPE - ANY MATERIAL + COMPLETE FACILITIES 


Write for Free--Forging Data Folder. . . Helpful, Informative 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO., The Drop-Forging People’’ BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 








COMPLETE 
Member Metal Treating Institute HEAT TREATING 


FACILITIES 


for Ferrous and 
ITTS E U a G 4 Nonferrous Metals 
COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
i 49TH st. & AVRR. PITTSBURGH, PA. jens 


BROOKE 


PIG TRON 
































ANSING 2, MICH. 





' ATLAS DROP FORGE COMPANY ---- 





E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 

























Full We Warehouse "Service 


BARS * STRUCTURALS 


ee 


TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Let us make your stamping problems our problems. Our Engi- a 
neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- PLATES*SHEETS a 
opment work and our production facilities include not only a COLD FINISHED °¢ ETC. ® 


modern press depart- 
ment, but facilities for 
copper hydrogen braz- 
ing and other types of 
welding and assembly- 
ing work. We solicit 


Write for Monthly Stock List 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. 1 ¢ 


a] 
"“*+ — Broadway at 1th St. Lone | Islan a City 2 N. ¥. ‘oe 








cea ai aes ELMONT R ON ORKS 
par oF 5 i PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDD YSTONE 
, Engineers - Centractors - Exporters 
Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
Detroit Office: 2970 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 








Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


concovecd’a | \MMEDIATE DELIVERY | | | 



























AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT TREATED 
Q UALITY G EA RS MACHINERY STEELS 
COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 
Spur Gears up to 12 feet in diameter fe 
also other types of cast and forged steel, TOOL STEELS 
gray iron, bronze, silent steel, rawhide HIGH SPEED and CARBON GRADES 
and bakelite. Let us help you solve DRILL ROD—TOOL BITS—FLAT GROUND STOCK 
our wartime gear problems. Write SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING 
or information or advice. BROACH TYPE HACK SAWS 
Distributors Ramsey Silent Chain drives & 
and couplings. 
BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. Bm... 
THE SIMONDS Cl 2: \- a. an, | 2 Oe le N. J. Phone: MArket 3-6400 © N. Y. Phone: REctor 2-2732 









25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA, 216 CLIFFORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J 




















' GALVANIZING CO. 


FY. —s ALMOND & E. FIRTH STS.—PHILA, PA 


= y , 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR EXPORT SHIPMENT 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS =< 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio 














» PICKLING TANKS. « 
*PLATING TANKS = 
*ANODIZE TANKS 
HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TA 
HEIL ENGINEERING COMPAN 


12303 ELMWOOD AVE. CLEVELAND, 








DIFFERENTIAL 


STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


. Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
& 











HAMMERED FORGINGS 


AXLESS Trains and 
Complete Haulage Systems 
Gear Blanks, die blocks, crankshafts, forged weldless 
rings, spindles, forgings of any shape or size. 
Forgings machined and/or heat treated. Immediate 
deliveries. 


BISON FORGE COMPANY 


125 MANITOBA STREET BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 











On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


THE FOUNDRY 
Book Dept. 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


February 11, 1946 














 BOB-CAT- 


Aren’t these 
The eter A TIONS 
You Seek 


in an 


Wolphs | 
only 
300 Ibs. 


r Speed— 
2114 feet 
\ per min. 


























———— 
Hook-Thrust 
Ball Bearing 
"4 oscillating and 
, rotating 
j ana 





Safely Factor of 
PLUS 6 170 1. 


Made in Capacities 


14 10 1 TON. 


Write today for our 













Interesting Bulletin. 


It will open your eyes. 


All Leading Jobbers 


and 





Mill Supply Houses 
Handle this Line 










© 


lassen Foisy : Crane Company 


PIONEERS OF BETTER HOISTS, W LIFTING AND CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 





DIVISION OF THE WRIGHT FILE Cou. 
LISBON, OHIO 
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POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 





The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Sxty* 4 


TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-10N CAPACITY 


WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 





VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. 


(22x 7) x (43 x 3%)= 
776 x (32 x 33) = 1776 x 2987 
1 


=275.5321 


CLOSE FIGURING 


by buyers and sellers of 
good used or surplus ma- 
chinery and supplies adds 
up to STEEL'S “Used 
and Rebuilt Equipment” 
section. Rates are mod- 
erate... results are ex- 
cellent. Make no mistake 
about if and send your 
instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Building, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 








OWLES 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality ..... Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

























D 
Promptly made to your €s 
exact specifications. We can furnish 
any size or style of perforations desired 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
QY” 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 — Chicago, Tl. 

















ALSO WIRE SCREEN CLOTH 


THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 








The New in Arc Welding 
...your guide to LOWER COSTS 


NEW EIGHTH EDITION “Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding” 
gives you the latest information on all phases of this fast-growing 
process for lower costs and better produéts. 35 new procedures. 
22 new cost tables. 16 new subjects in Arc Welding design, tech- 
nique, application. 


Even if you have previous editions of the “Procedure Hand- 
book”, you cannot afford to be without the new, authoritative Eighth 
Edition. This 1312-page “bible of Arc Welding”’ outdates all pre- 
vious editions ... affords you the assurance of reliable reference data 
at negligible cost, = 





ONLY 


5/50 


Postpaid 
in U.S.A 


$2.00 elsewhere 









1312 pages...1647 illustrations. Size 6” x 9” x 1%" 
®@ Machine Design 
* Structural Design 
* Applications 
e Reference Data 


* Welding Methods & Equipment 

* Technique of Welding < 

* Procedures, Speeds & Costs 

® Weld Metal & Methods of Testing 
@Weldability of Metals 


Order your Handbook today. 
Mail order and check to: 


STEEL 


Book Department ¢ 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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USED al REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








WANTED 


COLD DRAWN STEEL WIRE—IN COILS 


SAE 1010—or similar composition. 
Sizes 5/16” Diam. down to 1/16” Diam. 


(No. O—No. 16 Gauges) 
in Plain, Cop'd or Galv'd. 


Wire us description and quantities. 


E. H. TITCHENER & CO. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
"59 years makers of Wire Products” 

















FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER Co. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 


P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Wainut 3300 


Michigan Distributor 
c. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 F 


enkell 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 





RAILS icivine 





prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
® FABRICATING FACILITIES 
*TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


FOR SALE 
L. & A. SHEAR 


122’ x 1-1/8” Capacity 
36"’ Gap 


Motor Driven 


AARON MACHINERY CO. 


45 Crosby St., New York 12, N. Y. 
CAnal 6-0421-3 








SVERYTHING FROM OWE SOURCE 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 








WANTED TO BUY 


Buffalo combination PUNCH AND SHEAR— 
1-1/2 or similar; ANGLE SHEAR: PLATE 
OR SQUARING SHEAR; PRESS BRAKE, 
Medium capacity. 


OWEN STEEL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 741, Columbia, S. Car. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 


way material. 
Write, wire or phone for prices 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 


ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other rail- 














Wanted For Large 
Steel Processing Corporation 
5 TRAVELING CRANES: 230 volt D. C. 


5 and 10 ton capacity. 63 ft. span. 


Must be definitely modern crane equipment. 
Address Box 371, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 


RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 
Warehouses 








CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


PLANT FOR SALE 


All steel building, 502’ long, 162’ 
wide. Center bay 60’ with 51’ bay 
on each side. Has 5 to 10 ton Shaw 
traveling crane, 30’ high to top of 
rail and 40’ from ground to bottom 
of truss. Railroad track running thru 
center of building; concrete floor, 
unlimited load. Located in the 
Greater St. Louis Industrial Area— 
the Hub of America, with railroad, 
truck, water and air transportation 
facilities; complete with all utilities. 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE 
CORPORATION 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 
(Across the Mississippi from St. Louis) 




















Use This Section 


When you have machinery 
or equipment you want to 
sell—StuzL can heip you. 
For rates, write STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 


Rail, Acéeistaaal } 


Pailway Equipment | 
steel Products 








OULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


x WASHINGTON OF WEw Yorn 
1008 Wester s Aww 1289 Weoree “+ 








SEATTLE 4. wasn aw vorn 7 








FOR SALE 
We have 80,000 Ibs. of 3/4’ Rd. Cold Drawn 
SAE-3115 ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEEL 
which we wish to dispose of quickly. If you can 
use all or any substantial part, we will name 
attractive price. 


LELAND-GIFFORD CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


























SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 
Mere IRON & STEEL 41 
for your PRODUCTS Years’ 
Dollari INC. Experience 
18462 S. Braimard Ave. 
Chicago 338, Dlineis 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 














Wanted 
SQUARING SHEAR 


Cincinnati preferred, 3/8 x 
8 to 1/2 x 12 Capacity. 


A. LUCAS AND SONS 


1325 S. Washington St., Peoria 2, Illinois 














February 11, 1946 
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Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 


Accounts Wanted 

















WANTED 
SALES ENGINEERS 


Young men with engineering background 
interested in selling heavy machinery to 
metalworking and process industries. Old 
established firm located in central Ohio. 
Excellent opportunities for advancement. 
A good sales personality is essential. Write 
today stating age, education, experience 
and expected salary. Interviews will be 
arranged for those who qualify. All replies 
confidential. Address Box 417, STEEL, 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 





Wanted 
COST ESTIMATOR 


Young man experienced in estimating 
manufacturing costs of heavy machiner 
Engineering Fae onl preferred. Old 
established firm located in central Ohio. 
Excellent opportunities for advancement. 
Write today stating age, education, 
experience and expected salary. An 
interview will be arranged at your con- 
venience. All replies confidential. 
Address Box 418, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, 











Steel Plant Manager 
For a Foreign Plant 


Experience in Open Hearth Bessemer Con- 
verters and Duplexing Practice Supervision 
of Open Hearth Supt. and other Depart- 
ment Foremen Reliable, Temperate, Cap- 
able Executive required. All negotiations 
strictly confidential. For interview with 
Company Representative 


C. W. KINTER 
1916 Clark Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 














EXPERIENCED DESIGN ENGINEER AND ES- 
timator for immediate and permanent employ- 
ment by a progressive Central New England steel 
plate fabricating concern in business for the past 
half century. A man experienced in the design 
and estimating of welded steel piping, penstocks, 
storage and pressure tanks preferred. Experience 
in road machinery and snow removal equipment 
design and estimating would be of value to the 
applicant. Address Box 420, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


WANTED: EXECUTIVE WHO CAN BE REC- 
ommended to run small precision wire manufac- 
turing concern for owner. Middle age acceptable. 
Must have good experience in wire industry and 
sufficient metallurgical knowledge of high car- 
bon and other ferrous wire products to supply to 
each customer products exactly suited to their 
special needs. Write for interview describing wire 
industry experience and managerial work in de- 
tail. Address Box 425, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 18, O 


SHEET METAL AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
concern (Cleveland, Ohio) doing industrial work 
desires a Plant Superintendent with A-1 references 
and character. Must have complete knowledge of 
sheet metal working machines. Must be able to 
layout all types of patterns, must be able to handle 
and supervise mechanics. State complete quali- 
fications in application. All a held in con- 
fidence. Address Box 416, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 

Cleveland 138, O. 





ENGINEERS AND DRAFTSMEN — STRUC- 
tural, experienced in heavy material handling 
equipment, such as cranes and waterfront un- 
loading structures. Old established manufacturer. 
Vicinity New York. Reply stating experience, 
age, salary expected, when available. Address 
Box 409, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 
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SALES ENGINEER WANTED 


Young man with sales engineering experi- 
ence and executive ability as_ Assistant to 
Sales Manager. Knowledge of fabricated steel 
and plate work required. Send references 
with letter of application. Address Box 399, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 











WANTED: DISTRICT SALES MANAGER wa- 
ter treating and process equipment for liqui 
Must be familiar with these lines and have held 
similar positions. Location New York City. Write 
stating experience, education, age, companies 
worked for, references, positions held, salary 
expected, etc. Enclose picture. Address Box $51, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





WANTED: SALES MANAGER EXPERIENCED 
in process equipment for liquids and water treat- 
ing equipment. Location middle west. Write 
giving age, education, experience, positions held, 
companies employed by, references, ex- 
pected. Enclose picture. Address Box 877, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED ON STAINLESS 
Steel, especially bars and wire—must also have 
executive experience and ability. For an active, 
energetic man, position holds excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Write fully, please. Ad- 
dress Box 898, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


8, 





STENOGRAPHER, FEMALE, EXPERIENCED 
metal industry, buying- selling. Interesting work. 
Must have good telephone voice and diction. 
Good opportunity. Address Box 423, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





WAREHOUSE MAN EXPERIENCED, TO TAKE 
full charge shipping, receiving, buying-selling. 
Good opportunity for right man. Address Box 
424, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 





CLASSIFIED RATES 


All classifications other than “Positions Wanted,” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, RS. each addi- 
tional word .14; all capitals, minimum 50 words 
9.00, each additional word -18; all capitals 


mum sol — 2:75, each additional word .11. 


ae an takes seven words. Cash 
bern on “Positions Wanted” adver- 
tisements. Replies forwarded without charge. 
layed aan rates on request. 

and instructions to STEEL, 








A 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 








MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 


Eastern Michigan, Detroit office, Sales Engineer, 
Automotive and allied industries requirements. 
Broad background; wide acquaintance with es- 
tablished confidence in product represented. Die 
castings; plastics, auto-body interior components 
preferred. Qualifications also cover tubular prod- 
ucts, drop forgings or stampings. Must be high 
grade established source desiring first-class aa- 
gressive overall representation. Address Box 415, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











Manufacturer’s Representative 


State of Ohio or Northern section. 
Cleveland Office. Forgings, castings, 
screw machine parts, plastics, etc. Must 
be hi-grade account. 


Address Box 3338 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











Manufacturers’: Representative 


With extensive background among electronics, 
plastic and metal working industrial plants in the 
metropolitan New York City area, invites inquiries 
from manufacturers who are interested in obtaining 
aggressive and effective representative for their 
products in this area. 
Address Box 391 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











— 


SALES ENGINEER Ww ITH OFFICE IN PITTS- 
burgh, and 15 years’ selling experience in Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, Wheeling area, solicits in- 
quiry from manufacturer of mechanical equip- 
ment requiring engineering representative in this 
district. Commission basis. Addre *, Box 419, 
STEEL, Penton = Cleveland 13, 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATION DE- 
sired. Well established Washington export com- 
pany desires representation in dealing with Wash- 
ington and New York Governmental and foreign 
agencies. All types products. Excellent connections. 
Apply Box 402, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, O. 





Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly organized confidential service of 36 
years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
technical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision. Identity covered and present 
osition protected. Send only name and address 
= details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bidg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 











EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION... 


An advertisement here puts 
you in touch with trained, ef- 
ficient, reliable men looking 
for new lines. Write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 















STEEL 
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Positions Wanted 





Opportunities 





METHODS TOOL ENGINEER. AVAILABLE 
for sheet metal fabrication plant. Age 38. 13 
years’ experience in processing; production meth- 
ods; design and estimating of tools, dies and 
products. Also supervision. Desires responsible 
position requiring the above qualifications. Ad- 
dress Box 414, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, O. 


SALES AND ENGINEERING | SERVICES 
available to mill or warehouse by experienced 
metallurgical engineer with many years of con- 
sumer contact; mill experience, on carbon, alloy, 
stainless bar and wire products, as well as tool 
steels. Cleveland area preferred. Address Box 
426, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





PLANT MANAGER OR EXEC. ASST.: “YOUNG 
consulting management engineer desires position 
in small or medium sized manufacturing enter- 
prise. Experience in sheet metal, steel, rubber, 
glass, paper, food and service industries. Ad- 


ae gga 411, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland | 
13 





A MANUFACTURING AND SALES EXECU- 
tive aged 50 with over 25 years sales experience 
with Detroit industry desires to represent an 
established and reputable concern in the Detroit 
area. Address Box 383, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 138, O. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
AND PROFITS 
Sot interest to distributors and 

use an ad on this page 
cae tidht te St waieeteeins imow you 
are interested in taking on new lines. 




















_ Opportunities 








cipals only. 


STEEL, PENTON BLDG. 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL OR ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Must be fully patented with a working model available 
and have large volume possibilities. 
mitted will receive confidential consideration. 


ADDRESS BOX 421 
, CLEVELAND 13, O. 


All items sub- 
Prin- 














potential volume. 


consideration. 
No brokers, please. 








WILL BUY FOR CASH 


A going industrial business located in the Middle West involving 
$250,000 to $750,000 for factory and products having a large 


With your reply, please submit complete information including 


pictures of your factory and products. 
All proposals will be held confidential and receive immediate 


Address Box 422 « STEEL, Penton Bidg. « Cleveland 13, O. 
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SPEGIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 

STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 

SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 

or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
Write for Folder 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SETHIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

















Automatic and Hand 
Screw Machine Products 
Up to 24 inches - Any Metai 

rilling and Lathe Work. 


E. J. BASLER CO. 
231 S, La Salle St., Chicago 4, III 


» ind. 








Wanted 
SMALL STAMPING WORK 
11, 12, 13, 14 gauge. 
We have plenty of steel and can 


give fast delivery on the above 
gauges. 


Also equipped to handle tool 
and die oak. 


Ohio Valley Tool & Die Co. 
113 Washington St., Steubenville, Ohio 














Send Your Inquiries for 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE ere 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


designers and builders of wire ar ribboa 
stock formimg machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 





AVAILABLE NOW 


Expert 


FORGING 
SERVICE 


We forge, anneal & sandblast 
board hammer forgings of 
1—All tool steels including 
Tungsten, Molybdenum and 
— High Speed Steels up to 
s. 
2—Carbon and alloy steels up 
‘ 25 lbs. Can also make your 
ies. 


THE OK TOOL CO., SHELTON, CONN. 


A Div. of Aerodynamic Research Corp. 

















February 11, 1946 
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YOU CAN DO SO MANY JOBS SO MUCH BETTER WITH 


VARIABLE SPEED 


On many applications of material handling, processing and convey- 
ing equipment; mixers and agitators; welding positioners; machine 
tool drives; testing and calibrating equipment . . . to name only a few 

. variable speed: operation makes a tremendous improvement in 


the quality of the product and the quantity of production as well. 


For example, look at the installation below. Looks like an ordinary 
lathe, doesn't it? It's a lathe all right, but not ordinary. On it can be 
cut all sorts of fantastic shapes, but to do this, variable speed opera- 


tion is absolutely essential. 


Look, too, at the Master Speedranger chosen to supply the variable 
speed for this job. This steel on steel, mechanical variable speed 
drive is built into an integral construction with the motor to form an 
extremely compact power package. Only one unit to order, one unit 
to install . . saves time, space, money. Its all-metal construction 
insures long, trouble-free service and unvarying performance over 
the yeors. It will furnish variable speeds ranging up to 15 to]... 


as high as 5000 RPM, as low as fractions of RPM. 


Speedrangers are available in an enormous range of types which 
makes it easy to select-the right combination of features for each job. 
’ See what a really remarkable job they can do for you. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY e DAYTON 1, OHI9 
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Built by E. W. Bliss Company, . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2,500 TONS AT A STROKE! 
With TIMKEN BEARINGS Carrying the Power! 


P.S. No matter what kind of equip- 
ment you are building, it will pay 
you to make sure the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN” is stamped on every bear- 
ing you use, 


This Bliss-Toledo single action, straight side, mechanical press is one of the 
largest ever built. It weighs 1,150,000 pounds and can exert a pressure of 
2,500 tons at the end of the stroke. 


The press was designed primarily to blank out chassis frames and produces 
two frames every ten seconds, operating at 6 strokes per minute. 


To help make its work easier and more accurate; to increase its endurance; 
and decrease maintenance; Timken Tapered Roller Bearings are applied 
on the drive shaft and flywheel, clutch and brake, where they eliminate 
friction, prevent wear, carry radial, thrust and combined loads and hold 
shafts and gears in correct and constant alignment. 

This big press was built for the Russian Government and already has been 
shipped. It will be used in connection with the Russian reconversion and re- 
habilitation program, The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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